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P R E FACE. 


In lliis part oi my 'WJitial I have 
attempted to deal >vilh the .s|)ecies of 
Inicks and Snipes which occur within th(‘ 
limits of the Indian Empire, forty -fonr 
in numljcr. 

'The Game Birds 'which are now known 
with certainty to occur in India number 
altogether one hundred and thirty-four 
species, of wliicli two have I)ecn dis- 
covorecr since* the issue of the first part 
of this Manual and are now brought tt) 
notice in an Appendix to this volume. 

The treatment of the Ducks Iras entailed 
an amount of original investigation whicli 
I little contemplated when I first proposed 
to write al^out them, anu the issue of this 
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Pan has, in consequence, been some- 

« 

what delayed. Aly ihanks are due to 
my rnend Mr. V\’. P. Pycraft h)r much 
kind Assistance. 
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At page 40, line 12, fov “ This latter ’ read 
The Pink-footed Goose.” 

At page 12 1, line l6, /or “ Teal ’ read “Duck.” 
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A MAKaiAL 


OK THE 

GAME BIRDS OE INDIA, 

part II.-Matcr JSIrDs. 

INTRODpCTION. 

'rjiE birds which form the subject of this, 
thb second, part of the Game: Birds of 
India, are forty 'four in number, and are 
referable to two sections or orders, con- 
taining tXe following number of species ; — 

Water Fowl . *37 species. 

Snipes » . , 7 „ 

It is hardly necessary to point out to 
the sportsman how these two sections of 
birds differ from each other, and from 
all the game birds treated^ of in the first 
part of this work / nevertheless it will 
V<»L 11 
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he convenient to , assign to them certain 
characters, in order that the sections may 
be properly defined : — 

AVa;’ i:r Fowl (p. 13). — 'I'he front toes 
joined togetlier by a web ; tlie hind toe 
lol)ed ; »the margins of the bill furnished 
with lamella^,'* or serrations, or sa\v-like 
teeth. ■ 

Snipes (j). 424). — Bill tong and slender, 
straight, or curved at the tip ; t}ie nasal 
furrow extending nearly to the tip of the 
ii{)per mandible ; no trace of web between 
the toes ; hind toe small and elevated 
abov? the level of the front toes ; the 
tarsus equal to or shorter than the middle 
toe and claw. 

Of the forty four species of W ater liirds 
in(duded in my list, thirty-six are to be 
found in Dr. Jerdon\s work and forty 
three in that of Messrs. Hume and 
Marshall. T have been able to add one 
species, the J^astern A\'hite-eyed Pochard, 
to the Indian list. The oc('Urrence ot 
this Duck in India has been brought t4> 
notice by Mr. F. Finn, and no doubt it 
will prove to be a common bird in the 
eastern portion of the Fanpire, where it 
has hitherto !)een confounded with the 
bc-ttei known vestern form, 

i liave omitted bom my list tliree 
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species of Water Fo^l which I am t>f 
opinion were inclu^leci in their work by 
.Messrs. Hume and Marsiuill on quite 
insiifhcient evidence. 'These afe the 
W^hooper or Hooper Swan, Bewmk's 
Swan, and the Jican-( loos^. 

In this Manual I have indicatetl many 
species of Water Birds, both Ducks 
and Snii)es, which may not . improbably 
be fouiad hereafter to occur within the 
limits of the Indian Empire. To these 
I have assigned characters by means of 
whicli they can be easily identified, and 
I trust that sportsmen in India nt;ly be 
able, in the course cf a^few years, to add 
at least half a dozen species to the present 
list. 

‘'The Geese of the Bean-Goose type arc 
especially interesting, and the species 
which occur in Eastern Asia may reason- 
ably be •expi’cted to visit Uj)per Burma 
and the Shan States in the wintc*. In 
the course of studying the Geese in the 
British Museum, 1 found a Goose (T this 
type from Japan which could •not be 
assigned to any known species, and 1 
have accordingly described it in my sum- 
mary of these birds, (p. 77), under thc 
naiTic of .duscr nieiijalis, * 

In dealing with the Water I^'owl, I have 
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largely availed mysielf of the Catalogue of 
the Ducks by Courit Salvadori, forming 
the twenty-seventh volume of the ]^>ritish 
Musei*in (,'atalogue of Birds. I have in 
a few instances ventured to differ from 
this^ enipinent authority. I have, for in- 
stance, place?! the J?ink>headed Duck 
near Hie Tochards, and I have placed 
the Grey Ducks in a separate genus or 
grou}), for reasons which are fully given 
in their propci; place. 

In dealing with the Snipes, I have pro- 
filed by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe's Catalogue 
of Waders in the British Museum 
Collection (vol. x\i^). 

'The ]>irds treated *f in this second pail 
of my Manual are of such wide distribu- 
tion that the literature relating to them 
is very extensive. So many of the J )iicks 
and Geese visit India only in the winter 
that wc have to go to hAiropea» authors 
for a^i account of their nesting and general 
habits in summer. The books to which 
1 am chiefly indebted for informatio 4 , 
and fro*n wliii h I have freipiently quoted 
largely, are Dr. Sharpe's ‘‘ British Birds 
in Allen's “ Naturalist’s Library " ; Mr. 
Dresser’s splendid work ‘‘The Birds of 
Europe^’; ami the late Mr. .Seebohm^s 
“ iJVitish Birds.’’ In addltioji to these I 
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have often had occajyon to quote frojii 
various charming liooks of sport, too 
numerous to he nicntioned here, but 
which are duly acknowledged in the 
following pages. 

Since the first part of this \york*was 
published, Dr. Blanford 4ias issued the 
fourth and concluding volume •of the 
birds in the Fauna of ilritish India/' 
This treats not only of the tlame Birds, 
but of^ many other birds which are of 
special interest to the sportsman, but 
which do not enter into the scope of this 
smaller and more restricted iManui|), 'fhe 
sportsman who wisl.es to do more than 
merely identify the l;pef:ies he meets with 
will do well to study Dr. Blanford’s volume 
and acquaint himself with the many in- 
teresting details of the anatomy a?u1 
classification of the Indian Game Birds 
which would l)e out of place in this 
Manual. 

My obligations to Messrs. Hume and 
Marshall cannot be overestimated. Their 
descriptions of the habits of tljc AVatcr 
Birds, so far as these, in the case of so 
many of the Ducks and Snipes, can be 
observed in India, arc so complet(^ that 
little can be added to th‘i^m. 1 have laid 
their work largely under contribiiliorv, 
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I cannot omit to notice here Colonel 
Ic* Messuricr’s useful little volume on 
'rhe Came, Shore, ^nd W^atcr Birds of 
India, and Mr. 1C C. Stuart Baker's 
series of most interesting articles on the 
of India '' now appearing in the 
Journal of thei llomhay Natural History 
Societyt. These articles, written by such 
a practical naturalist and sportsman as 
Mr. Baker, are most valuable, and they 
have been of great use to me. T may 
also mention that Mr. F. Finn is dealing 
with the Indian Ducks in the ‘‘ Asian ' 
newspaper. 

I now append a t^^i)le, similar to the 
one in the first part.pf this Manual, in 
which are shown in parallel columns the 
names used by me in this volume for the 
Water Birds, the corresponding names 
used by Dr. Jerdon, and similarly the 
<;orres|)onding names used liy ^Messrs. 
Hume and Marshall, with a reference* to 
the volume and page when' t]u\se names 
may i)e found.^ 

In or^Jer that it may not be overlooked, 

I wish to draw iny readers’ attention to a new 
Pheasant described in the Appendix at the end 
ol this volume. 
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N,\Mi;s I'SJ.n IN 

TTIIS WORK. 


S9, 'I'ho Mute 
Sw.in, j). 26. i 
go. 1 lur (ficy: 
f .n^-CjtOoso, p. 

91. 'rho. Largo 

(iooso, [). .48. 

92. 'I'ho Sinai] 
W'hilo •'froiUofl 
( loos»g ]). 53. 

93. 'riio Jjarn'd- 
lu'adotl ( looso, 
P- 59 - 

9-}. 'rile Pink-| 
footed (xoo.se, 

’ p. 65. 

95. 1 lieC.'oiiiiMon 
Sii(‘ld-L)iick, [o 
80. 

9d. Ffie J<iiddy| 
Sliehl-Duek, [j. I 
9 -* I 

97. 'I'Ik’, (M>inl>-! 

Duck, |). 103. I 

98. 'I'hc Siuall I 
W li i s t 1 i n g ! 
Duck, p. 1 12. I 

99. The Large i 
W' Ii i .s l I i n g I 
Duck, p. 120. : 


NAMES I Sl'D liY 
PR. JERl.ON IN 
THE “LiROS Of 
INDIA, ” VOI.. II. 


( iiey ( I(jose. 
p. 779 -^ 

Tlie V\' hit e- 
fionti'd (joo.se, 
p. 780. 

Phe Dwarf 

(.xOO.se, jj. 781, 

rh<^ Ha r red 
headeW ( loo.se, 

p. 74 

Tile Pink-footed 
(.xoose, ].). 780. 

'['he Siiieldrake, 
p. 793. ; 

I lie kuddv 
Shieldralv«‘, [>. 

79 ». 

'['he Jilaek- 

I Kicked ( ioo.se. 

P' 785- 

rile Whistling- 

Teal, p. 789. 

'[’he Large 
W h i s 1 1 i n#3- ^ 
'['ea*i, p. 790. 


NAMES rSEP I.Y 
MESSK.s. Hl’M» 
ANI> MAR.SnA!.I. 
IN THE ‘‘OAME 
in KPS OF INDIA,” 

VOI. in. 

'['he .\Vute sVan, 
p. .41. 

'The (irjt’v Lag 
( ioose, p. 35, 

'Pile \Vhit>‘-fi«,MU- 
ed or I^angliing 
(.Ion.se, p. 73. 

'I' h e 1 ) w a r f 
Goose, {). 77, 

'Plu' V'lrred- 
he.ailed ( ioose, 
81. 

'['he Pink -fooled 
(ioose, p. 71, 

'ria-. Slic'lldrakr* 
or Hu r row 
!>iiek. p. 133. 
'The RiiddyShtTl 
drake or lirah- 
rniny !*7aek, [>. 

The Nnkhta or 
Coiul) l)uek, 

p. 9 ^. 

'1 he W histling 
d'eal, 4). 1 10. 

d'he l.arger 
W h i s t i i n g 
'['cal, ]j. 119. 
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NAMFS r.sr.r) in 

Mils wmiK. 


icK), 'I'hc inciiaii 
Colton -'TimK 
p. 127 

io». 'I'hn [iKlian 
W" o o cl- Dm: 1 ; 
l>- 139 - 

102. 'I'hc (Jrov 
Duck, |). 150. 

103. I'he AncUi- 
nuiu Duck, [). 
158. ' 

104. The (.'om- 
nion 'Teal. j). 
172. 

loi;. ' 13 ic J 3 aik;)l 
i’nal. p. 182. 

106. I'lu' (lar- 

) , |). ic;o. 

107. 'I'llc I' al- 
caicd Duck , }). 
•202. 

10 8 . rhe \Vi{:;c- 
on, p. 2*10, 

109. 'I'hc IMu- 
lail, p 223. 

no. The Gad- 
wall, p. 234. 

in. The Shov- 
eller, p. 246. 
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1 NAMKS t'Sia) BY 
NAMKS I-SF:n 15 V j MF.bliKS, Ml. MV. 
I> 1 <. JKkpON IN ! A NO MAHSMAI.J, 

rni: “ nfuns of | in the “c;a,mv 

1 N: 1 )I,\,'’ VOL. M. I liJUDS or IN'DIA,” 
j VOL. MI. 


T he Wh i t e - I'i'he CottoiCrc'al, 
hocUi-d Goosi'-i J). lui, 

I Val, p. 7 86. ; 

The \\Dii te ri) e W hitc- 
wiuged Shiel-'l winged Wood- 

drake, p. 793. ' Duck, i). 147. 

The S |jot le<l- 'The lirei' or 
•billed Duck, p. ; Spot-liill Duck, 

799- ! P' 

i’l'lu* Oceanic 

! Tc'al, p. 243. 


rhe (. ' (MM inon i'hc Common 
'n%b |f; 806. Peal, p. 205. 


J'he (Ducking Phi' CiJucking 01 
'IVal, p. 808. Baikal 'Peal, 
p. 225, 

I'he Blue-w iiiged Pile CTargancv 
'Pc'al, p. 8<^7. i or l*luc-\ving- 
1 t‘d Peal, p. 

! ar.q. 


Phe Wigeon, p. 
804. 

'Phe Pintail 
P>uck, p. 803, 
I'hc Gachvall, p. 
802. 


j'Phe (Tested or 
Hronze-capiaed 
Peal, p. 231. 
■pht: Wigeon. |>. 

197. 

I’he Pintail, [>. 
189. 

'JTc Gadwall, p. 
181. 


'Pne Shoveller, j>. 
796. 


The Shoveller, 

p. T 4 r. 
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NAAIKS rs).J> IM 
IHI-S WOKK. 


1 1 2. 'I 'Ik* Wild; 
I'diick. p, 257. I 

T13. TlieMaildvd; 
l_)uck, p. 273. i 

114. 'rhc l*iiik-| 

headed Duck, | 
j). 284.- 1 

115. 7 'hc Red-; 
crested I’o-' 
chill'd, p. 299. I 

116. Tlie r<)- 
charil, p. 309. 

117. 'l'h<; W'est- 

rrn White- 
eyed Pochard, 
)). 318, ' 

118. 'Die I'hisl 
ei’M ^\ 

e\ ('<1 ]V>chard, 
p. 32^.- ; 

119. 'jdie S('aup' 
Duck. p. 337. 

ISO. 'Die I’liftedi 
Scaup Duck, I 
i>. 348. i 

T2T. 'I'heGoJdeii ' ; 
P- 358. ' 

122. Tlu* Stiff-; 
tailed Duck, p, ■ 
375 - 


NAMKS Usfci) I'.Y 
1 >K. JERUON IN 
THE “ r>r 

INDIA,*’ VOt.. II. 


The Mallard, j). 

790 f 

'Die Pink lieailed 
Duck, p. 800. 

I'lic Red-crest efl 
Po('hard, p. 

811, 

'Die R«Ml-headed 
I’ochard, ]j. 

812. *- 

'['he \' liite e> ed 
Duck. p. 813. 


I h e S r a u }> 
Pochard, }>. 
8.4. 

I'hc 'rufi.d 
Duck, p. 815. 


iNAME-s rsia) nv 

MESSRS. him; 
AND MARSHAL!. 
IN IT IE “(,.VME 
IlIRDS OF INIUA/’ 
VOL. HI. 


'Die Mallard, 
131,. 

'['he .Mar hied 
'Teal, p. 237. 

'I lu- Piuk-headed 
Duck. j). 173. 

I ho Ret.l -cri’sifT I 
Pocharil, ji. 

'I'lu* Pochard 01 
Duu-l’i:d, ji. 
247. 

'Die W hite- 
eyed Poidnrd, 
p. 263. 


'Die Se.uip, p. 
271. , 

'I'he duffed Po 
chard, ].i. 277. 

'I'lie (iolden-liye 
or Garrot , | ). 
285. 

'Die While-faced 
St iff- tail Duck, 
p. 289. 
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; NAMES iJSEn IIV 

NAMr;s Esri> uy Messrs, hi- me 

NAMES I’SEl) IN DR. JKRDON IN ■ AND MARSUAi.I, 

nils WORK. THE “ HIJ.<DS or i IN THE ‘‘oA:\ii: 

INDl.A,” ViH,. I). IHRI>S f»F INDIA,” 
VO I.. III. 


T23. 'riio ( ioos- 'r'hr Mortranser, i 'I’liD (ioosanvIiM' 
under , [ 1 : 390. ^ p. 817. ^ or Merganser, 

p. 299. 

124. 'I'hc Red- ; I heked-hitTisled 

breasted Mer- Mergansi'r, p. 

t^anscr, p. 402. ; ; 305. 

12 V d'he Smew, 'I'he Sim!\\ , p. d'lie Sp»e\\ , ]>. 

p. 413. 818. ; 293. 

126. Idle W ood- I hi^W’oodd oek, The Wooileoek, 

t.'uek, j). 328. p. 670. p. 309. 

127. 'Idle W'oinl- 'IdieW ood Snipi', ' 'r h e Wood 

.Snipe, p. 439. p. 672. .Snijie, p. 325. 

128. lTi*’'-.Solitaiv , 1 lie liiyialavan ddu' I'^asterii 
SnijK‘, 446, SolitariSniiie, : Sojitary Snip(‘, 

p. ?373.‘f- ; p. 334. 

129. '1 h<^ t 'oni- Idle (. ‘ u 111 111 onid die ( 'oHUiion or 
iHOH .Sj)ip<\ p. .Snipe, p. 674. ; J*'aiUail Snipe, 

455- !’■ 359- 

130. 'Idle Rill- 'Idle Riii-tailed riio i'iiitail 

tiiil Snipt3 p. Snipe, ji. 671. ^ Sni|)(3 p. 330. 

4 ^ 8 . 

131. ddn' luek- Idle Jaek Snipe, 'Idle Jack Snipe, 

Snipt', p. 477. p. 676. ' p. 373. 

132. 'Idi^ Painted 'Rlie Pu i n letR 'ldie Ibiinletl 
Snipe, p. 488. ; Snipe, p. 677.1 Snipe, p. 381. 

In thO first part of this Manual I tried 
to avoid the use of what might be styled 
technical terms. In writing of the ^Vater 
birds I have been compelled, for the 
sake of clearness and lirevity, to make 
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use of a few such terms. These are, 
however, so often employed l)y Messrs. 
Huinc and MarshaK and other writers 
on l)irds that few sportsmen can plead 
ignorance of their meaning; but to avoid 
any possil)lc misunderstanding on this 
point it will, perhaps, })(> desirable to 
explain them briefly. I'hc primaries 
are the first ten or eleven quills of the 
wing, counting from the tip inwards. 
Many birds have ten primaries, but the 
Ducks have eleven. The first, however, 
is so minute and so difficult to discover 
that it may l)e ignored ; and for all prac- 
tical purposes I )uck& may be considered 
to have ten primaries( only, all of full size. 
The .secondaries ’’ are the remaining 
quills of the wing. AlxHit half of these 
are usually short and of much the same 
length, and are termed the outer second- 
aries. The remaining secondaries are 
usually long and pointed, and are termed 
the inner secondaries. 

The “speculum,” a term used in 
connection with Ducks, is the ('olour 
exhibited by the outer secondaries. It 
is often very brilliant and metallic ; some- 
times dull or of a brownish colour ; at 
times ])iirc white or grey.^ 

"I'he “ scapulars ” are the feathers 
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springing from shoulder, generally 

very long, pointed, and of a distinctive 
colour. When the^wing is closed, the 
scapulars completely cover the junction^ 
of the wing with the body, and lie partly 
ov(Jr tl^e feathers of the back and partly 
over the inne« secondaries. 

Th^ “ axillaries arc a bunch of long 
narrow feathers, springing from the arm- 
pit, or the junction of the wing with tlie 
l)ody. 'i'liey lie concealed un*der the 
closed wing, 

'I'he coverts ” of the upper surface of 
the ^ving arc divided into three series : 
the lesser, which raii|<es along the margin 
of the wing ; the* mfcdle ; and the lower 
series, or greater coverts, covering the 
base of the quills. The primary coverts 
are those small, stiff, pointed feathers 
which lie at the base of the primaries, and 
are not only quite distinct from t^e greater 
coverts, l)ut are generally of quite a differ- 
ent (Colour, most usually black or l)rown. 
Tlic coverts of the lower surface of thp 
wing arc almost invariably of one pattern 
of colour, and for purposes of description 
do not require to be divided into series. 

I again remind my readers that all the 
measurements^n this Manual arc in inches. 



THE WATER FOWL. 


TifK AVater-l^bwl comprise the Swo/is, the 
Geese, and the Ducks. 

The Swans are perhaps l)cst separated 
by reason of their long necks and bare 
cheeks, but there is no line of demarcation 
l>etween the (reese and the Ducks. The 
typical (loose and the typical Duck of 
our farmyards are »afficiently distinct, it 
is true ; but when# treating of a large 
number of .sjiecics of Water Fowl, we 
find a perfect chain of links between the 
Geese and Ducks, just as in treating of 
the Gallinaceous birds we found the 
Theasant and the Partridge linked to- 
gether by numerous groups possessing 
some of the characters of both sp*ecies. 

. I have, therefore, not attempted to 
divide the Water Fowl into three large 
sections — Swans, Geese, and Ducks — but 
have preferred to form these birds into 
small natural groups, to which 1 have 
assigned names which are partly sanc- 
tioned l>y usage ^ind partly suggested 
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by considerations pf structure, habits, and 
plumage. 

The Water Fowl do not vary in form 
to such an extent as the Gallinaceous 
Birds, and it is consequently much more 
difiScult. in the case of the former to 
discover chaitccters by which they may 
be grouped together or separated from 
each other. 'Fhe primary character of 
importance among the Water Fowl is un- 
doubtedly the pattern of colour presented 
by the primaries. 

All adult Swans have the primaries 
j)ure^^white, 1 am aware that the 
vSouth American Q^scorolni Candida, is 
by many authofs looked upon as a 
Swan, and that it has the primaries 
white tip[)ed with black ; but J believe 
that this bird is not a Swan, but a 
Goose. 'I’he ne<‘k is very short, the 
cheeks are feathered, and it l)etirs little 
resemblance to a Swan in form (;r external 
structure. 

The 'J'rue Geese liave a pattern of 
the [)rimaries all their own. 'The outer 
primaries are grey tipped with blackish ; 
the inner arc uniformly black or blackish, 

All the resident r>ucks, and those 
I )ucks the m illations of which are very 
limited or [>artraJ, iVavc the laimaries 
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uniform, without a [j^ltern : black 01 
dark brown in the case of the Shel^- 
Ducks, the Conib-l5ucks, the W histling 
Ducks, the AVood-Ducks and the; Grey 
Ducks ; and grey or brown in the case 
of the Marl)led and Stiff-tailed l,)uck*s. 

All the highly-migratory atid rapid-flying 
Ducks have the primaries with tho outer 
web of a very dark colour, and the inner 
web of a drab colour with a dark tip. 
The Diicks which have the primaries of 
this peculiar pattern are the True Ducks, 
the Golden-eyes, and the Mergansers. 

Another pattern is ))resented l^y the 
Pink-headed Ducksf and the Pochards. 
'Phese have the oifcer* primaries similar 
to those of the True Ducks, above de- 
scribed ; but the inner primaries are 
of the same white or pale colour as the 
speculum, but tipped with dusky. 

The Scau[) Ducks have the primaries 
very similar to those of the Pink-lmaded 
Ducks and Pochards, but the inner 
primaries, instead of being white or of 
a pale colour on both webs, h.^ve only 
the outer web white or of a pale colour, 
the inner web being dark. 

The Cotton-Teal is one of the very few 
Ducks, in fact the only Indian one, in 
which the patte?*n of the jnininrirs varies 
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in the two sexes. It is in other ways a 
^ery anomalous Duck, one remarkable 
feature of its economy being that it has 
both a spring and an autumn moult. 

It will be seen how im|)ortant this 
pattern of the primaries is in determining 
Water Fowl. I have not restricted my 
examination of the colour-pattern of the 
primaries to the Indian Ducks alone. I 
have c‘\amincd a large number of species 
of Ducks from all parts of the world, and 
it seems to me a character of the first 
importance for the classification and 
grou])ing of the Water h'owl. 

The colour of the-axillaries and of the 
speculum are alsc> characters of much use 
in discriminating the Ducks. The shape 
and size of tlie bill, the shape of the tail 
and the number of feathers of which it 
is composed, the extent to which the 
hindtoe is loI)cd, and the size of^the feet, 
are characters liable to great variation, 
and Ifitle reliance can be placed on them. 
'They are generally of little use, and 1 
have seldom referred to them. 

The resident Ducks, and a few others 
which have nearly abandoned the migra- 
tory instinct, such as the ShekFDucks, 
have the usuij^ autumn change and no 
other. The Cotton Teal, but prol>ably only 
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the male of this, has two moults a year, 
as before remarked. The True Ducks* 
the Diving Ducks, rtie Golden-eyes and 
the Mergansers differ from all the above 
mentioned in respect to the way theTnoult 
is accomplished. The females have ooly 
the one autumn moult, bjit the males 
pass through a lengthened operatioi\ last- 
ing probably four months. As soon as 
the female has * commenced incubation, 
the drak«s retire and lloek together in the 
(piietest spots they can firul. They there 
commence a moult of the feathers of the 
head, neck, and body, and emerge from 
this operation in a ulumage which* very 
closely resembles tVfet •of the female. 
As soon as this has been accomplished, 
the drakes moult their quills. They 
then cast the plumage of the head, 
neck, and body again, and resume their 
ordinary brilliant male plumage. Drakes 
in the plumage of the female, or in 
post-nuptial plumage as I have termfd it 
in the following pages, are very seldom 
seen or shot, and consequently specimens 
are very rare in museums. 'rWere is 
much doubt, even at the present time, 
regarding the post-nuptial plumage of the 
drakes of some of the coi^^moner Euro- 
pean species. 
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Young Ducks change from the downy 
?5tage into the "plumage of the adult 
female. 'The malc^:\ almost immediately ^ 
after this, commence to assume the 
plum^Kge of the drake, and resemble him 
closely by the end of the first winter ; but 
they do not. acquire the mature, brilliant 
plumage of the perfectly adult drake till 
about the end of the third year. 

I now api)end a synopsis of the sixteen 
groups of AVater Fowl found in India. 
As in the case of the other Game birds, 
the characters given apply to both sexes, 
and also to the young bird, after the 
change from down^to feather. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE GROUPS OF 
WATER FOWL •TRF/ATED 
OF IN TfllS WORK. 


Swans. — Primaries white in adults, pale 
brown in young birds ; the neck as long as, 
or longer than, the body ; the skin in front 
of the eye l)are of feathers, except in very 
young birds ; the inner secondaries ^♦.*ach 
ing to the tip of the longest primary ; 
the tarsus much shorter than the middle 
toe. Of wide distribution. P, 24, 

True Geese. — Varying in size up to 
that of a domestic Goose ; the outer 
primaries grey tipped with blackish, the 
inner primaries and the outer secondaries 
uniformly blackish; all with white ^Jliafts ; 
the upper tail-coverts white ; the axillaries 
bluish grey or ashy. Of wide distribution. 
P. 38. 

Sheld-Ducks. — About the size of a 
small Goose ; primaries uniformly black ; 
axillaries white ; wing-(jpverts white ; 
speculum green or bronze ; the outer web 
19 
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of the secondaries next the inner side of 
the speculum, chestnut. Of wide distri- 
bution. P. 79. * 

Comb- Ducks. — About the size of a 
small tjoose ; primaries uniformly black \ 
axiHaries black ; head and neck white, 
spotted with biack. Of wide distribution. 
V. loi. 

Whistling Ducks. — About the size oi 
a small Duck ; primaries, axillarjes, and 
under wing-coverts uniformly black ; 
feathers of the back broadly margined 
with rufous. Of wide distribution. P. 1 10. 

(Joiton I'eal. -Much smaller than a 

Common Teal ; priimries uniform brown, 
with or without a large white patch ; 
axillaries black, or else brown margined 
with grey ; nearly all the secondaries 
l^roadly tipped with white. Of wide 
distribution. P. 125. 

W^oou-Ducks. — About the size of a 
small Goose ; primaries uniformly black ; 
axillaries white ; upper wing-coverts white, 
with a t)road black band separating them 
from the slaty-blue speculum. The 
eastern part of the Empire. P, 136. 

Grey Ducks. — V arying in size from 
that of a common .Teal to that of a 
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domestic Duck ; primaries uniform 4 y 
black, or with the ianer web of a slightly 
[)aler black than the outer ; axillaries 
white ; under tail-coverts never* plain 
white nor barred across ; in the closed 
wing, the first secondary re^hing to about 
the tip of the longest primary coverts. 
Confined to the Indian Empire. I\ 147. 

True Ducks. — Varying in size from 
that o^ a common Teal to that of a 
domestic Duck ; the outer web of the 
primaries blackish, the inner web drab, 
with a blackish tip ; axillaries whit^, or 
white mottled with* brown ; under tail- 
coverts never plain white nor l)arred 
across ; in the closed wing, the first 
secondary falling short of the tip of the 
longest primary coverts l)y more than half 
an inch. Of wide distribution. P. 168. 

Marrled Ducks. — Rather larger than 
a common Teal ; primaries grey on both 
webs, with dusky tips, the first five or six 
with a silver-grey tinge on the outer web ^ 
axillaries white, barred with bre^wn near 
the tips ; upper plumage marked with 
large, roundish, pale buff spots j under 
tail-coverts barred across. Of wide dis- 
tribution* l\ 272. 

Pink-headed Ducks.— About the size 
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of a domestic Duck; outer primaries with 
the outer web much dtf.rker than the inner ; 
inner primaries witli l)Oth webs of the 
same pale vinous drab as the speculum, 
and all tipped with dusky; axillaries 
Ijrown, *iiiottle|l with white ; the whole 
lower plumage, together with the sides 
of the* body, of one uniform dark colour. 
Confined to the Empire. P. 282. 

1\)CU \RDS- — Varying in size fr(**m that 
of a small Wigeon to that of a domestic 
Duck ; outer primaries with the outer 
web much darker than the inner ; inner 
|)rimai*ies with both^ webs of the same 
white or grey colotir £|s the speculum, and 
all tipped with dusky ; axillaries white, or 
white mottled with brown at the tip ; the 
lower plumage and the sides of the body 
never of one uniform colour throughout. 
Of wide distribution. P, 296. 

Scaup Ducks. — About the size of a 
W igeon ; outer primaries with the outer 
web much darker than the inner ; inner 
primariej 5 with the outer wel:> white or 
much paler than the inner, and all tipped 
w'ith dusky ; axillaries white, or white 
mottled Avith brown at the tips. Of wide 
distribution. 1^. 334. 

Cior.DUN-KYKs.- — About the size, of a 
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VVigeoii ; the outer web of the priinarietv 
blackish, the inner ,web drab, with a 
blackish tip ; axillaries uniformly blackish 
or brown ; the middle secondaries en- 
tirely white. Of wide distribution. l\ 357. 

Sti I ' h'-TA I r j*: r > ! )tjcks. — JJath er * largei' 

than a <'oinmon Teal ; primaries uni- 
form drab brown, with darker '’tips ; 
ixillaries white : under tail-coverts cross- 
f)arred ; base of the ui)[)er mandible much 
swollen ; tail composed of narrow, stiff 
feathers, t)rojecting fully three inches 
beyond the coverts. Of wide distribution. 

373 - 

Mek(.;anskks. Va4*yii?g in si/e from 
llial of a common Teal tcj that of a 
domestic Duck ; the outer web of the 
primaries blackish, the inner web drab, 
with a blackish tip ; axillaries white ; 
under tail-coverts plain white ; margins 
of the bill furnished with close-set saw- 
like teeth. Of wide distribution. P.*386. 



THE SWANS. 

'I'lrL Swans arc the largest of the Water 
lh)wl^ and adults of iliose species which 
inhabit the northern hemisphere can be 
recognised at a glance by their pyre white 
plumage and long necks. J'hey diffei 
from both the Geese and Ducks in having 
the space in front of tlie eyes quite bare 
of f**;^thers, and from the former also by 
their short tarsus, which is never so long 
as the middle toe. * 

Young Swans, on changing from the 
downy stage, have a plumage which is 
uniformly brown, but white feathers make 
their appearance almost at once, and by 
the time they are about fifteen months 
of a^e tlie whole plumage is white. 
Swans shot in India are for the most 
part immature, the plumage consisting 
of a mixture (;f white and brown feathers. 
In very young birds the skin in front of 
the eyes is covered by some stiff bristle-like 
feathers, but these are soon lost. 

Swans iiioul4*once a year, in the autumn, 
and the sexes are alike. 
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Swans swim very gracefully, often with 
partially opened wiry^s, and they fly well. 
They walk clumsily, and seldom leave 
the water, except to rest on the bank- 
Both the Whooper and Bewick’s Swan 
are included by Messrs. Hume and 
Marshall among the game Sirds of India, 
but on very insufficient evidence. An 
illustration of a Swan which was killed 
in Nepal is among the paintings of 
Nepalese birds made by Hodgson, and 
now^ deposited in the library of the 
Zoological Society of London. The feet 
and the skull of, probably, the. -same 
bird are to be seen^ in the British 
Museum. There h^s been considerable 
difference of opinion regarding the species 
of Swan which these relics and the draw- 
ing refer to. The latter is on a very 
small scale, but the colouring of the 
head, in my opinion, represents a young 
Whooper. It is difficult to identi/y the 
skull, but the feet are small enough for 
a Bewicks SwTin. On the whole, I am 
inclined to think that Hodgson procured 
a young Whooper, but the matter is so 
uncertain that it is better to wait for 
further evidence before admitting either 
of the above species to^the list of the 
birds of India. 



89. THE MUTE SWAN. 

Cyj^nj^/s o/or^ (Gmelin). 

PriKKiries wholly white or pale brown. 
Neck as long as, or longer than, the 
body. 

Skin in front of the eye bare of feathers, 
except in very young birds. 

I'arsiis much shorter than the niiddle 

Upper mandible orange-yellow, except 
the knob at bfisc, the nail, the nostrils, 
and the skin between the base of the 
bill and the eye, which are black. 
Sexes alike. 

Vernacular Name : Penr, Punjab. 

'The occurrence of the Mute .Swan in 
India has been noted on many occasions, 
and this bird appears to be a somewhat 
regular visitor, in small num])crs, to the 
north-west part of the Empire. It has 
been juociired in the Peshawar and 
Hazara districts of the Punjal), and near 
Sehwan in SirrJ, in the cold weather. 
Stolic/ka stated, many years ago, that he 
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observed Swans, probably of this species,^ 
in the Runn of Cu^ch. Major Water- 
field shot this species near Peshawar on 
the 3rd of June, and Mr. J). ]). Siijclair 
shot a specimen on the ist of June and 
observed another on the 7thof July<^ This 
Swan thus appears to visit ilidia regard- 
less of season, or it may, not improl)tibly, 
be a resident in certain favourable 
localities. 

The Mute Swan is a Ijird of temperate 
L:li mates, and does not go to the far north. 
In fact, I cannot discover that it lias ever 
l)een observed north of the 60th d^‘[a'ee 
jf north latitude. Laterally, the range 
:)f this Swan extends from Western Europe 
to Eastern Sil)ena. In winter it visits 
Northern Africa, Asia Minor, Persia, and, 
as vve know, North-Western India. It 
l)reeds in portions of Central ICurope, on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, in 'I'lirkes- 
tan, and in Mongolia. ^ 

The Mute Swan appears to be a resident 
species in the central portion of its range, 
and to be migratory only in the northern 
and southern portions. It is the Swan 
which is most commonly kept in confine- 
ment throughout Europe, and it seems 
to lie al>le to live in all climates. 

As a rule, the Mute Swan is found on 
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jnland |)ieces of water or slow-flowing 
rivers, where then; is a good deal of 
vegetation on the banks. In the winter 
it be seen on the sea-shore, at the« 
mouth of some river, or in some quiet 
hay, and it seldom goes far from the 
shore. It Jives, and also migrates, in 
flocks or small parties, and is particularly 
shy. It flics like a Goose or a Duck, 
with the neck stretched out at fqjl length ; 
and the noise made by its wings, when 
flying, is very loud, and can be heard for 
a long distance. 

'kbe Mute Swan is not entirely a silent 
bird. When angry it hisses like a Goose, 
and at the pairing season it is said to 
have a soft, low voice, not at all un- 
musical. At times it is also said to have 
a trumpet-like call, like that of a Crane. 

d'he Mute Swan, like otliers of its tribe, 
feeds chiefly on vegetable matter growing 
in tl^ie water, and also on insects, snails, 
and worms. It never dives, but it sub- 
merges the front half of its body wheii 
searching with its bill for food at the 
bottom of ponds, etc. 

I shall now proceed to quote Mr. 
Stevenson, who in his ‘‘ Birds of Nor- 
folk” gives u« a very^ full and interesting 
account of the habits and the breed- 
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ing of the Mute Swan in a state of 
domestication. He says: — “The old 
Swans usually commence their nests in 
March, but in cold backward seasons are 
week or two later, and for a fortnight 
or three weeks before the eggs are laid 
may be seen busily pulling jind citrrying 
the stuff. I cannot ascertain, liowever, 
that the hen birds, as stated by ' Mr. 
boyes, of Beverley, in a recent letter to 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, junr., ever lay their 
first eggs on the ground, except in cases 
where the nest has been destroyed or 
the birds driven from their first site just 
as the female was ready to lay. * The 
foundation of the nest ig, in most cases, 
composed of dried fodder from the 
* rands, ^ provided for their use, but sup- 
plemented by reeds, rushes, and other 
coarse herbage of their own collecting, 
and added to more or less throughout 
the lime of incubation. The interior is 
composed of somewhat finer matcwials, 
mixed with their own down and feathers. 
Idiough generally high enough to escape 
the effects of any ordinary flood, they 
have been known to raise them suddenly, 
— cither collecting materials of their own 
accord, or using such as the forethought 
of the marshmen may haVe supplied, — 
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and thus, by a marvellous instinct, as 
u‘n the case recorded by Yarrell, anticipate 
an extraordinarily ♦high tide. At such* 
times both birds are employed in the 
work^ the male collecting materials and^ 
its mate arranging them and shifting her 
eggs. * d'he process, as observed by Rich 
on ijioro than one occasion, appears to 
be as follows : — The fresh stuff is piled 
up on one side of the nest, and having 
been roughly laid with the bill, is* flattened 
down with the crown of the head ; the 
eggs are then carefully rolled on to the 
higher surface by means of the head and 
beak*, the under part of tlie lower man- 
dible being inse^^ted under each, and the 
same course is then adopted on the other 
side ; and lastly, having raised the centre 
in proportion, the eggs arc returned to 
their proper position. The eggs are not, 
however, exposed during all this time, 
but are covered at intervals by the female 
to ktep them warm, and this even wlien 
the waters are rising rapidly. 

‘‘The Swan’s nest, from its ample di- 
mensions, is always a conspicuous object, 
whether placed amongst the rank herbage 
on the river’s bank, at the mouth of a 
marsh drain, or on the little islands and 
reedy margins* of the broads themselves ; 
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and from the summit of tliat littered 
mass the sitting bird commands all 
approaches, whilst har mate keeps guard 
below. I'o my mind an old male Swan 
never looks more beautiful than *vhen, 
thus ‘ on duty,^ he sails forth from the 
margin of the stream to^meet'^ intru- 
ders ; with his head and neck thrown 
back between his snowy pinions,* and 
every feather quivering with excitement, 
he drives through the rippling water, 
contenting himself, if unmolested, with 
a quiet assertion of his rights, but with 
loud hisses and threatening actions re- 
senting an attack. When the young, too, 
under the joint convoy, of their parents, 
have taken to the water, the action of 
.both birds is full of grace and vigour, 
and the deep call-notes of the old pair 
mingle with the soft whistlings of their 
downy nestlings. Wliat prettier sight 
presents itself upon our inland waters 
than such a group disporting themselves 
in the bright sunshine of a summers 
day, when the pure whiteness of the old 
birds^ feathers contrasts with th^^ green 
background of reeds and rushes, and the 
little grey cygnets on their mother’s back 
are peeping with bright bead-like eyes 
from the shelter of. her spbtiess plumes ? 
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This habit of taking the young on her 
back is not, as some have sui)posed, 
adopted only as a yoeans of safety when 
crossing a strong current, ])Ut is a method 
of brooding her young on the water, very 
commonly practised by the female Swan 
whilst' hc?r evgnets are young, and she 
will sink herself low in the water that 
they may mount more easily. Whether 
at the same time she gives them a ^ leg- 
np ’ by raising them on the broad webs 
of her own feet, 1 cannot say positively; 
but this is not improbable, since a 
favourite action in Swans is that of swim- 
mit% with one foot resting upon the 
lower part of the back, the sole of the 
foot being uppermost. . . . Swans pair 
for life, build a fresh nest each season, 
and, if left unmolested, will keep pretty 
close to the same locality. . . . Young 
hen birds do not lay till their seconcl 
year, some not until tlie third or fourth, 
and 'eommence by laying from three to 
five eggs. . . . Commencing with five eggs, 
tlie same bird will lay from seven to 
nine th-t next season, and in the following 
year from ten to eleven, being then at 
her prime at four years old. , . . Incuba- 
tion usually occupies five weeks, or al)Out 
a wxek longer should the weather be very 
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cold ; but if the eggs prove addled, the 
hen will continue sitting for seven or 
eight weeks, or till ariven from her nest 
by the marshmen. . . . Whilst the female 
is laying her full complement of e^gs 
which she does at the rate of abrj^t ten 
eggs in fourteen days — the* cock takes 
charge of and broods them in her absence, 
often most reluctantly resigning his post 
on her return.” 

Except that the wild Swan nests later 
than the tame bird, the breeding habits of 
the former do not seem to vary from 
those of the latter. The number of eggs 
laid varies from five to eight. In shape, 
the eggs are rather point^icl at l)otli ends ; 
the shell is rather rough, but has a fair 
amount of gloss. They differ from the 
eggs of the Whooper and Be wick Swan 
in being of a greenish grey colour. They 
measure about 4’6 in length and about 
2*95 in breadth. 

The adult bird has the whole pluihage 
pure white. Young birds are pale brown. 
They complete the change into pure 
white plumage when they are about* fit teen 
months old. 

The bill measures about 4*2 from the 
forehead to the tip of thp nail of the 
upper mandible, but •the edge of the fore- 
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head is not always clearly defined ; from 
the eye to the tip o[ the nail about 47 ; 
from the gape to the ti[) of the nail 
about 3-8. The wing measures about 
23. d'he tail is between 9 and 10 in 
lengthy and much pointed, the distance 
between tlie tipof the outermost feather 
and tvie ti[) of the middle pair of feathers 
being nearly 4. The tarsus is about 3*8 
and the middle toe, witli claw, al)oiit 6. 

The adult male has a knol) at the base 
of the upper mandible, 'rhe adult female 
has a similar, t)ut smaller, one. Young 
l)iriN.Jiavc no indication of a knob. 

Adult birds have the bill orange-red, 
except the knob, the skin between the 
eye and tho i)ili, an elongated patch on 
the nostril, the nail and margins of both 
mandibles, and the base of the lower 
mandible, which are black ; the irides are 
brown ; legs aiid feet black. 

In young birds, the orange colour of 
the bill is replaced by fleshy grey or pale 
})uff, which frequently turns to a blackish 
colour [n dry skins. 

The total length of an adult bird is 
about five feet, 'i'he weight of Indian- 
killed birds has varied from 13 to 19 lb. ; 
but tame birds in Europe are said to 
reach a weight of 30 lb. 
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1 now give a brief, hut sufficient, de- 
scription of the Wljooper and Bewick’s 
Swan. Both the.se Swans have the l)are 
skin in front of the eye yellow, an(^ they 
ought not to be confounded with the Mute 
Swan, in which this part is blackt 

The WnooPER {Cygnus i)iusiais)yv;\\<:.x\ 
adult, is entirely white. The bill is partly 
yellow and partly black. If a point be 
taken o*n the bill about an inch from 
the forehead, and another on the margin 
of the uiiper mandible alioiit half-way 
between the gape and the ti|), and ^tkese 
two points be joined liy a line which will 
lie found to pass throifgh the posterior 
angle of the nostril, then this line will 
‘represent the junction of the yellow of 
the base of the bill and the black of 
the front half. The length of the upper 
mandible from the forehead to the tip 
is al)out 4M ; from the eye to the tip, 
about 5*2 ; and from the gape to the 
tip, about 4*T. 'There is no knob or 
swelling at the base of the upper man- 
dible. The wing measures from 23 to 
252 i the tarsus about 4*3 ; and the middle 
toe and claw about 6*7. The tail is 
rounded, the distance between the tip 
of the outermost feather and tlie tip of 
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the middle pair of feathers being about 
two inches. 

'J'he young bird is ol a pale brown 
colour ; but white feathers soon begin 
to show themselves. According to Count 
Salvndojri, the bill is first of a dull flesh- 
colour. the ti-p and the lateral margins 
black ; later, black with a reddish orange 
band across the nostrils, and with the base 
pale greenish white. 

Bewick's Swan {Cygnus bcwicki), when 
adult is entirely white. I’he bill is partly 
yellow and partly black, l)ut the two 
colours are not distril)iited in quite the 
same manner as in the Whooper. The 
yellow is of much smaller e\tent, and 
is confined to a patch oi\ either side of 
the base of the uf)per mandible, reaching 
back to the eye, but failiitg to reach the 
nostrils. The two patclies sometimes 
meet on the ridge of the mandible, and 
that part is often yellow, or mixed yellow 
and black, for a distance of about three- 
quarters of an inch from the forehead. 
'1 he length of the upper mandible, from 
the forehead to the tip is about 37 ; from 
the eye to the tip, about 4*3 ; and 
from the gape to the tip, about 3*6. 
'J'here is no kn,ob or swelling at the base 
of the upper mandible. The wing 



measures about 21 ; the tarsus about 4 ; 
and the middle toe^and claw, about 5*8. 
The tail is rounded, the distance between 
the tip of tlie outermost feather and the 
tip of the middle pair of feathers'* being 
less than two inches. 

The young bird is pale 4 )rown, and it 
becomes white in the second autumn. 
Intermediate specimens have a mixture 
of white and brown feathers. The base 
of the *bill is paler yellow than in the 
adult. 

Al)oiit thirty yeai's ago, Swinhoe de 
scribed a Swan from (Tina undev the 
name of davidi. llis description 

of the bird is very ii A perfect, but tlie 
colour of the legs and feet is stated to be 
‘orange-yellow — a remarkable character. 



THK TRUE GEESE. 

Au- llie s[)e(‘it‘s of (ieese which arc 
known witli certainty occur within 

Indian limits belong to the gfou]) of 
which the Grey i.ag-(ioose is lire oldest 
representative, ancl consecjuently they 
are.., termed 'True (ieese. 

'I'he (ieese are hardly separable by any 
v:haracters from the larger Ducks. Of 
the; Oecse, however, it may l)c said that 
they have longer legs than the Ducks 
and they are placed in a iiuue forward 
position. As a consequence, (ieese are 
able to walk and run with c:onsidcral)le 
ease and comparative grace. They feed 
more on tlie ground, and less on the 
water, than I )ucks. Their l)ills arc 
furnished with strong serrations, more 
adapted for cro[>ping herbage than for 
sifting water and mud. (jcese have only 
an autumn moult, a.nd the sexes arc alike. 

The dhuc Geese, together with the 
Swan-bill (h^ose (which is described 
38 
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farther on and only differs from the True 
Geese in the shape of the l)ill), may 
always be recognised l)y the pattern of 
die {irimaries, the iiniformiy dark axil- 
laries and the white upjier tail-cjiiverts. 
These characters apply ecjually to tile 
old and young liirds, and are vefy con- 
stant. * 

The True Geese may be divided into 
three sections. In the first, which con- 
tains tlie Grey Lag-Goose and the two 
Wliite- fronted Geese, tlie whole bill, in- 
cluding the nails, is of one uniform colour 
throughout. In the second, which ('on- 
tains only the Barred-headed G<)os*if the 
bill itself is entirely qf a pale colour, 
but the nail is black. In the third, 
.containing tiie Bean-Goose and its allies, 
the bill is lilack, with a liroad, {lale band 
across it, between the nostrils and the 
nails. 'Lhesc characters will be found 
very constant and of great use in sepa- 
rating young birds. 

The Geese of the hrst two seeiionis 
have always been well understood, and 
there is no reason to think that sportsmen 
have failed to identify them properly. 
The Geese of the third .section, how- 
ever, have al^^■ays been difficult to deter- 
mine. Count S;jlvado.ri, when writing 
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his “ Catalogue ” of these birds, not very 
long ago, was unable to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion with regard to 
one or two of the species. The British 
Musenni has received several additional 
specimens of Geese of this section within 
the last year-ror two, and after a careful 
examination of all the material available, 
I have ('ome lo the conclusion that there 
are six recognisable species of Geese 
of the third section, or of the' type of 
the Bean-(jOose. This latter is known 
to occur in the Indian Empire, and it 
is not improbable that the other five 
mi\y] ‘at some time or other, be found 
to occur withim our limits. I have, 
therefore, in the proper place, given the 
characters by which these Geese may 
be known. Their identification, however, 
cannot always be made a matter of ab- 
solute certainty, without specimens of 
the different species for comparison, 
but J have striven to give characters 
for each species that cannot well be 
misunderstood. It will always be ad- 
visable, t when possible, to preserve 
any specimens of Geese of this type 
that the sportsman may be fortunate 
enough to meet with, for subsequent 
in<]uiry and examinatioii. I’he differences 
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between the various species lie almost 
entirely in the colour and size of the 
bill, and, failing facilities for preserving 
the whole bird, the head and neck alone, 
will suffice, together with a brief* note 
Dn the colour of the bill in life, arj.d the 
ength of the wing. 



90. THE GREY LAG-GOOSE. ^ 

A fiscr a If ser, ( L r Nr N A', s ) . 

Outer primaries grey, tipped with black- 
ish ; inner primaries and outer second- 
aries uniformly blackish ; all with 
\vhite shafts. 

Upi)er tail-coverts while. 

Axillaries l)Iuish grey. 

bill of a [)ale colour, without any ])lack, 

* rand measuring about 2'G from the 
forehead straight to the tip of the 
nail of tlie upper mandible. 

Ruiiij) grey. 

Sexes alike. 

Vi’KNACV T AK Namks : SoJ/ff, HtlJIS, Raj- 
/ia?is, Kurria-sofia^ Upper India ; Biidf- 
hay, Doab ; A'ar-da/zs, Bhagulpm' ; 
Affogahi, Mogala-hiiffuk, Nepal Terai ; 
/\ang'na j\ Manipur; Tau-ngnn, Burmese. 

I riNi) it difficult to separate the Grey 
Gag-Goo.se of India from the Grey Lag 
Goose of Europe, as ("ount Salvadori has 
done, and I prefer to treat them as one 

■*' Anscf I tibriroslri^ <.'1 the nritisJi Museum 
Catalogue. ‘ 
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species tor the present. The series of 
the Indian bird in the British Museum 
:s very large, whereas the series of the 
European Ijird is very small. Materials 
"or instituting a proper comparison be- 
iween the two are therefore wanting, but 
>0 far as I cai\ judge, the^ differences 
oetween the two races arc very trifling, 
ind apparently not constant. 

The Grey I.ag-(ioose is found in India | 
as a winte^r visitor, arriviijg at the end of ^ 
October, and leaving at the end of March ; 
or the Ijcginning of April ; these dates 
being varied according to locality a^id 
surrounding circumstances. This Goose 
is not confined to the plains, l)ut occurs 
ill all suitable places in the Himalayas 
up to 6000 feet. It ranges from the 
extreme west of Sind and of the Punjal) 
to the extreme east of Assam. In India, 
the ordinary southern limit of this species 
appears to lie a rough line drawn from 
the moutli of the Nerbudda river t(/ the 
southern edge of the Chilka lake, but a 
correspondent of the Asian informs 
us that he has observed this Gdose as 
fiir south as the iSth degree of latitude, 
and far int(.» the Vizaga])atam I )istrict. On 
the east, it ranges from Assam to Manipur, 
where Mr. Hume obtuined it on the l.ogtak 
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lake. It occurs on the Chindwin and 
Irrawaddy rivers, and in the latter river 
it is abundant down to Myingyan at least* 
Outside our limits the Grey Lag-Gooso 
has an immense range from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, extending far north in 
Europe and Western Asia, but apparently 
not , above the 55th degree of latitude in 
Eastern Asia. In winter it is found as far 
south as the Mediterranean, the Caucasus, 
Northern Persia, India and Southern 
China. Our Indian visitors probably mb 
grate to Turkestan and Central Asia, where 
tl\is Goose is known to Jiest abundantly, 
Ihe Grey Tag-Cioose is a gregarious 
bird, being found in parties which number 
from half a dozen to several hundreds or 
even thousands, Init it does not associate 
much, if at all, with other water fowl. 
The food of the Goose is almost entirely 
vegetable, and it spends most of its time 
on land, feeding on crops in the mornings 
and evenings, and resting during the day 
on the shelving banks of some river or 
lake. It is partial to tender grass, young 
corn, beans and other vegetables, and in 
a smaller degree to the shoots of water 
plants. Both when feeding and when 
resting during the day, Geese are par- 
ticularly vigilant and difficult of approach. 



When once started, they fly well, but they 
are slow in taking win^, either from land 
^;r water* I'hcy run along the ground 
several paces before they can rise, and, 
if on the water, they beat the surface with 
their wings, at the same time cackling 
and stretching out their necrxs. They 
swim with great ease, but they do not 
dive much, unless wounded. On migra- 
tion, they fly at a great height, and the 
flock forms itself into two oblique lines 
meeting at an angle in front. 

Regarding the cries of the Grey Lag- 
Goose, the late Mr. Seebohm wrote : 
“'rhe note of the Grey Goose closely 
rcseml^les that of its congeners ; it is not 
so musical as the trumpeting of the Swan, 
nor quite so harsh as the quack of the 
Duck. It is impossible to represent it 
exactly on paper : one of its notes, sup- 
posed to be associated with love and war, 
is a loud trumpet-like sound ; but as one 
bird calls to another on migration, or on 
their feeding-grounds, it sounds something 
like gag^ gag. When the goose and the 
gander are chattering together, it is lower 
and softer, and might be represented as 
tat^ tat] but when a flock of Geese 
is suddenly surprised it becomes an 
alarm-note - loud, shrill, harsh, long drawn- 
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out at intervals, kak, kak, kike, sometimes 
even ki-ikeJ' 

The Grey Lag- Goose is an early 
l>reeder, and no time is apparently lost 
in courtship. They choose the wildest 
moor^s and swamps for their breeding 
grounds. T'lie nest is a clumsy struc 
ture* of grass and reeds on the ground, 
and when the eggs are laid, the (T^ose 
lines it with down from her l)ody. d'he 
number of egg.s varies from six to 
twelve or even fourteen. 'bhe eggs 
are rc)iigh in texture and of a creamy 
white colour. They measure about 3*5 
by '2 '3. The gander watches near the 
nest while tltr goose is sitting, and, 
wlien llie young are liatched, assists his 
mate to look after them. 

The adult bird has the whole liead 
and iu;:ck brown, with a very narrow 
fringe of wiiite round the l.)ase of the 
upper mandible, the brown darker on 
the' crown, the feathers of the neck soft 
and pointed. The mantle, back, scapulars 
and the longer inner secondaries are ashy 
browil, each feather margined with greyish 
white. The rump is grey and the upper 
taibcoverts white. The two middle tail- 
feathers arc ashy ])rown, broadly ti|)ped 
with white. The* others are basally 
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brown, terminally wliite. 'I'he breast is 
ashy grey, each feather edged ixaler. 
‘'The sides of the body are brown, with 
<.grey margins to the feathers. The whole 
abdomen and the under tail coverts are 
white, the former with broad, irregular, 
broken-up black bars (u* paTches. 'i’he 
lesser upper wing-coverts and those* on 
the margin of the wing are pale bluish 
grey, edged paler. The otiier u].)per wing- 
coverts are brown with grey margitis. 'I'tu' 
outer primaries are grey, with blackish 
tips ; the remainder are wholly blackish. 
d'lK‘ outer secondaries are blackish, \'^*r\ 
finely and narrowly margined witli whitish. 
'The shafts of all the primaries and outer 
secondaries arc white. 'The axillaries and 
under wing-coverts arc bluish grey. 

Young birds have no black marks on 
the abdomen, and no white round the 
base of the upper maJKlil)le. 

Males are not invariably larger than 
females. Botli sexes vary much in size 
' and weight. Length aI)out 32 ; wing 
about i8; tail alxmt 6. The bill is said 
to vary from whitish to dull reddish lirown. 
The irides are brown. The legs and feet 
arc of the same colour as the bill. Weight 
nearly up to q lb., but mucli heavier birds 
appear to lie loiiiid in Ivirope. 



91. THE LARGE WHITE-FRONTED 
GOOSE. 

y}/^st^'• alhifro}iSy (ScoroLi). 

Outer primaries grey, tipped with 
l)lackish ; inner primaries and outer 
secondaries uniformly blackish ; all 
with white shafts. 

Upper tail-coverts white 

Axillaries dark ashy. 

11111 of a pale colour, without any 
black, and :nea.suring about i‘8 from 
the forehead straight to the tip of 
the nail of the upper mandil)le. 

Rump dark brown or blackish. 

Sexes alike. 

Vernacular Name: — Rhai-hans, Oudh. 

Tiir, Large V\ hite-fronted Goose is, no 
doubt, commoner in India, during the 
winter, than is generally supposed. It 
appears to be overlooked, or perhaps 
mistaken for other Geese. 

This Goose has occurred in various 
localities in the Punjab, and Sind. 
Lieut. C. I>. Lester obtained it in Cutch. 
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Alessrs. Hiiine and Marshall inform ns that 
it has bcun found in the Ganges and 
c Jumna in the Saharanpur and Mooznffer- 
^ niigger districts. Mr. G. Reid records 
it from Lucknow, and Mr. Hume had a 
specimen whicli was killed a few miles 
south of that place. Colo-iel Graham 
is our authority for the statement .that 
this Goose occurs right up the valley 
of Assam. Capt. V. 'F. Williams very 
kindly sent me a t)hotogra])H of a speci- 
men of this Goose, which he shot on the 
Chindwin river on the 27th November, 
r896. r.astly, Major (k Rip[)on writes 
to me that lie was informed that some; 
officers of the 4th Burma llattalion had 
shot this species on the lake at Fort 
Sfcedinati, in the Southern Shan States. 

In the summer, this Goose is found in 
high northern latitudes from Greenland 
to Eastern Siberia. In the winter, it 
migrates as far south as the Mediterranean, 
North-East Africa, the Caspian Sea, India 
and China. 

Very little has been written on the 
habits of this Goose. 'Fhe late Mr. 
Seebohm, who did not however separate 
this species from its relative, the Small 
^Vhite-fronted Goose, says “ The notes 
of the White-fronted Goose are somewhat 
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similar to those of the Orey (roose, but 
are more triimpet-likc in tone and more 
rapidly re})eated, so* that it has sometimes < 
been called the Laughing Goose. In^ 
other respects the habits of the White- 
fronted, liean-, and (ircy Geese are so 
similar that«the description of one might 
almost pass for that of the others.’’ 

Captain Shelley remarks : — d'his is 
the most abundant Goose in Kgyf>t, 
where it may usually be met^* with in 
flocks, but does not remain in the country 
later than March. M'hcn on the wing 
they fly in a wedge-shaped flock, and 
fre(jliently utter a loud harsh cry, which 
may be heard a*; a considerable distance, 
d'hey are generally on the move just 
before sunrise and sunset, and as they 
arc very regular, taking the .same line of 
flight and feeding at the same spot each 
day, they may be mo.st readily obtained 
by lying in wait for tliem. If once fired 
at, the ilock generally leaves the neigh- 
1 K>urhood al together. ” 

Middendorff found this species breed- 
ing or; the 'Laimur peninsula in July. 
On the loth of that month he found a 
nest containing two eggs in a depression 
in the top of a cone-shaped tussock, the 
eggs being well bedded in down. About 



this time, the birds were beginning to 
moult. ^ 

In the JJritish Museum there arc four 
>eggs of this Goose, taken in (rreenland. 
'Three are much stained, and are of a 
dirty yellow colour. One is of a dull 
white colour. 'They average 5*1 in length 
and 2*05 in breadth. In shape they are 
l)road ovals, and the shell is fairly smooth. 

In the adult bird the forehead, for a 
distance of about three-quarters of an 
inch from the bill, a broad band on either 
side the base of the iip|)cr mandible, 
and the whole chin are wlute, edged 
everywhere by an ilbdefined Idackish 
band. The remainder ot the head and 
the whole neck are l)rown, paler on the 
sides of the face and on llie throat, 
mottled darker on the crown. d'he 
mantle, back, scapulars, and the longer 
inner secondaries are ashy brown, each 
feather margined with greyish wlu'te. 
The rump is dark brown or blackish, and 
the upper tail-coverts white. 'The two 
middle tail-feathers are ashy brown, 
broadly tipped with white. 'The others 
are basally brown, terminally white. The 
upper part of the breast is pale ashy grey, 
each feather edged paler. 'The remainder 
of the lower plumage is more or less 
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white, with l)road, interrupted, black bars 
and patches, except on the lowermost 
portion of the abdomen and the under 
tail-coverts, which are plain white. The. 
sides of the body are brown, each feather 
with a ])road pale margin. The upper 
wing-coverts^ are dark ashy, the lower 
series with broad whitish tips. The outer 
primaries are grey witli blackish tips ; the 
inner primaries and the outer secondaries 
are wdiolly blackish, the latter very nar- 
rowly margined with grey. The axillaries 
and under wing-coverts are dark ashy. 

Younger l.)irds have the chin l:)row'n, 
like the throat ; but the low’cr plumage is 
as fully marked wnth black as in the adult. 

Still younger birds have a very small 
amount of white on the forehead and 
sides of the base of the upper mandible, 
but a considerable amount of black on 
the abdomen. Birds in first plumage 
have no white on tlie face, and the lower 
plumage is unmarked wu*th black. 

Length about 27 ; wing about 15I ; 
tail 5. The female is a little smaller 
than tne male. The bill appears to vary 
from pale livid fleshy to orange-yellow, the 
nail being wiiitish in all eases ; the irides 
are brown \ the legs and feet are orange. 
Weight up to rather hiore than 5 lb. 



92. THE SMALL WHITE- 
FRONTED GOOSE. 

Anser erythropus, LiNi>r/EUS. 

Outer primaries grey, lipped with black- 
ish ; inner primaries and outer 
secondaries uniformly blackish ; all 
with white shafts. 

Upper tail-coverts white. 

Axillaries dark ashy. 

Bill of a pale colour, without any blaV'k, 
and measuring about i *3 from the 
forehead straight to the tip of the 
nail of the upper mandible. 

Rump dark brown or blackish. 

Sexes alike. 

Vkrnaci I-AR Namics : — None known. 

TriEKE are few authenticated instances of 
the occurrence of the Small White- 
fronted, or Dwarf, Goose in India. 
Colonel Irby, Dr. Bonavia, and Mr. A. 
Anderson met with this species in the 
province of Oudh, and a specimen now 
in the British Museum, from the Hume 
Collection, marked “ Oudh,” is probably 

53 
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a l)ird obtained by i)r. Bonavia, Three 
specimens shot by^ Mr* W. N, Chill in 
iVlarch, near Sultaripur, thirty miles south' 
of iJelhi, are also in the same collection.. 
'These four Indian-killed specimens are 
all very fine adult bird.s* Quite recently 
xMr. F. Finn received three live birds of 
this:; siiecies from some part of Upper 
India. 

'The distril^ution of this Goose is very 
similar to that of the Large \Vhrie'fronted 
Goose, except that it does not appear to 
occur to th(; west of Lapland. It extends 
from that country right across Asia to 
Japan, being found in summer in very 
high latitudes. In the winter it migrates 
to Southern Europe, the Caspian Sea, 
('entral y\sia, India, and China. 

'The habits of this Goose are seldom 
referred to at any length by lOuropean 
writers. 1 shall first quott^ what Dr. Bree 
says of this species. 

ILe writes : — “ Their manners and 
habits of flight are very similar to those 
of Geese in general. In their lo)ig migra- 
tions they form an oblifiue line, one after 
the other ; and M. Dubois states that 
they will sometimes follow flocks of 
Harvest Geese, at the same time keeping 
at a distance from fliem. If these last 



fly down on a field or [)ie(:e of water, ilicy 
also stop, but they do not then approach 
nearer their companions of the voyage 
than while travelling. 'J'hey are very 
fond of swimming about, which they do 
witli great agility. 'I'hey feed upon roots, 
grain, and water lentils. M*ney are not 
very wild, but at the same time cautious, 
and keep at a long range from the .sports 
man's gun.” 

Mr. J^resscr says : In hal)its the 

present species is said to assimilate 
closely to the White-fronted rioose. It 
breeds, like tnany of the (leese, in the 
extreme north of the European and 
Asiatic continents. Dr. Sundstroni in- 
forms me tliat, according to Ta’eu tenant 
Widmark, this Ooose breeds in Lapland 
in places near where there is ice all the 
season, and nests in considerable numliers ; 
I)ut I have no detailed information rc- 
spiH'ting its nesting habits. Lieutenant 
Widmark .says that it moults about the 
i.st of July, and he saw a Hock in full 
moult early in August. When in moult, 
they collect in vast flocks, and frequent 
localities where the ice always remains ; 
and though unable to fly, they are swift 
enough on the foot to escape capture .” 

In the British Mhseum there are eggs 
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of this species collected in Finmark and 
Lapland by Messrs, Wolley, Wheelwright 
and Meves. 'Lhe largest clutch in the 
collection consists of four eggs, ))iit pro- ' 
bably more than this ninnlx^r are usually 
laid ; in fact, Prof. Collett states that five: 
or six eggs^ form the normal number. 
'Lhe shell is rather smooth, and has a 
small amount of gloss. 'The colour is pale 
yellowish. 'They measure from 27 to 3*27 
in length and from j ‘8 to i *93 in breadth. 
The only dated eggs record the tact that 
they were taken in June. 

'This .specie.s differs from the Large 
White-fronted Coose in sjj:e, and, in a 
smaller degree, in plumage. 

In the Small White-fronted (loose, 
tlie white on the forehead extends liack 
about one inch and a quarter, in fact 
to beyond the ey^es. Only the extreme 
ti[) of the t:hin is white, not the entire 
chin. d'hc dark band bordering the- 
white' of the face is much l)lacker, *J1ie 
colour of the head varies from brown, 
vvitli a reddish or fulvous tinge, to dark 
brown,*' with a chocolate tinge. The breast 
and abdomen are pale brown with grey 
margins to the feathers and with liroad 
black bars and patches as in the larger 
species. The low'erriiost portion of the 
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abdomen and the under tail-covcrls are 
l)ure wliite. 

Young lairds have no white Avhatever 
on the faccy and the lower plumage is 
pale smoky brown, the feathers margined 
with dull fulvous, but the lower part of 
the abdomen and the untile.' tail-coverts 
arc pure white. / 

Birds acquiring the adult plumage 
have the forehead and sides of the base 
of the ii|)per mandible white, streaked 
with black, and surrounded l)y a black 
band. It would appear that the black 
l.)and recedes as the amount of white on 
the fixee increases, 'rhe black band is 
apparently always of the same width and 
always in immediate contact with the 
white, no matter what the extent of the 
latt(w may be. 

Length about 22 ; wing about i4i ; 
tail about 4. According to Mr. Dresser 
the l)ill is dull white, with a fleshy tinge ; 
nail pale horn-colour ; iris brown ; legs 
and edge of eyelids orange-yellow, A 
young bird shot by Dr. Finsch in Western 
Siberia, and now in the British Museum, 
has the Ixill deep red. The colours of 
this specimen, however, when first killed, 
are recorded on the label in German, 
and may be translated thus : Bill dirty 
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flesh-colour, and also the eyelid ; legs 
[)ale dirty ochre, the wehs brownish, 

Mr. Finn, writing of the three live 
birds of this species already mentioned, 
states that the hi\] is of a beautiful rose- 
pink and the eyelids lemon-yellow ; tin* 
iris dark and the feet orange. 

The weight of this Goose does not 
aj^pcar to have been recorded. 



93. THE BARRED-HEADED GOOSE. 

A user uuiicus , ( L a r k a m ) . 

Outer primaries grey, lipped with 
blackish ; inner primaries and outer 
secondaries uniformly ])Iackish ; alt 
with- wliite shafts. 
lJpi)er tail-covc rts white. 

Axillaries l)liiish grey. 

Hill entirely of a pale colour, with the 
nail of both mandil^les l)lack. •» 
Kiirnp bluish grey. 

Sexes alike. 

V^kknacular Names : — HanSy Ktireyce- 
hanSy Raj'hanSy Bh'way Hind.; PuTiay 
Nepal Terai ; JVa?igpay J.adak ; JVeer- 
hathoOy Coimbatore; Bofworia- haNs\ 
Assam ; BaUi-hans ^ Chittagong ; Kang- 
7uu\ Manipur ; Tau-ngany Burmese- 

I'liK Barred-headed (Joose visits the 
plains of India in the cold weather, 
arriving in October and leaving in ivfarch, 
or even April, l>iit these periods vary, 
of course, according to locality and 
edimate. 

']"his species may be considert^d a 
59 
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conn non bird in Northern India from 
the Punjab to Assam. On the western 
side, it appears to occur as hir south 
as Sind and but rarely in the Bombay 
Presidency ; it is common in the Central 
Provinces ; and on the east coast it 
extends do^^\l to the Chilka lake. 

In. Southern Incha, this (joose is by 
no means so rare as it is generally deemed. 
Major Meinroy, as recorded by Messrs. 
Hume and Marshall, found it in large 
numl)ers in Mysore. Mr. W. N. Fleming 
tells us that it is a regular cold-weather 
visitor to the 'finnevelly District, that 
he once saw a flock of about fifty, and 
that in 1897 it stayed from November 
to the end of February. Jerdon, on 
one occasion, observed this species in the 
extreme south of India. It is not known 
in Ceylon. 

South of yVssam, this Coose has been 
observed by Mr. Eden in Sylhet, and 
by Mr. Hurne in Manipur. It occurs, 
as I am informed by Captain F. T. 
Williams, in the Chindwin river, and I 
know from personal knowledge that it is 
common enough in the Irrawaddy river 
and adjacent tanks and backwaters, 
down to Myingyan at the least. 

Messrs, Hume and Marshall inform 
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us that this species is found in the 
Himalayas up to 7000 feet, and also in 
' the lakes of KashmVr. From the fact 
that the late Mr. Mandelli procured this 
species in the interior of Native Sikhim 
in May, it may be inferred that some 
of these Cleese l)reed in the Himalayas. 
We know that they breed in Ladak in 
very large numbers. It is therefore not 
improl)al)le that many Barred-headed 
( Jeese are constant residents in portions 
of Kashmir and the Himalayas. The 
bulk of the Indian visitors prol^ably come 
to us from Central Asia. 

The summer range of this (loose' ex- 
tends up to about the 50th or 55th degree 
of north latitude. Laterally it seems to be 
confined to the area which lies due north 
of India and Burma. It is not known to 
occur in China. 

Messrs. Hume and Marshall say of 
this (loose : — Their habits arc similar 
to those of the (Irey-Lags. Where" fre- 
quently disturbed, they feed inland only 
at night; where rarely molested, they 
will be found feeding up to eight or nine 
in the morning, and again long before 
sunset. The day, or at all events the 
warmer hours of this, they pass by the 
water’s side. They feed in fields, pro- 
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fcruntially in tliose in ihc iuiincdiatc 
neighljourliood of the larger rivers, brows- 
ing on the yimng wlieat or waddling 
awkwardly amongst the heavy clods, 
amidst which the grain grows, to devour 
the young shoots, or later, the ripening 
pods of ihisv vetch. All vetches, lentils, 
grain, tender grasses and herbs, seem 
equally to suit their taste, and so long as 
these are available they eat nothing else ; 
and by the end of December (thin -and ])Oor 
as they usually are when they first arrive), 
they are generally in line condition.” 

As before remarked, these Geese breed 
on tuc lakes of Ivadak and the numerous 
lakes of Til)et, indifferently whether the 
water be fresh or salt. They ai)pear to 
select islands in these lakes for nesting 
])urposes. 'I'he nest is descril^ed as l)eing 
a slight hollow in the ground, lined first 
of all with a few bits of a soft herb, then 
with feathers. The eggs are laid in April 
and I’M ay. In the British Museum there 
are three eggs of this Goose, taken on 
the 'rsomoLirari lake in I.adak. 'bhey 
are nearly elliptical in shape, slightly 
rough and glossless. In colour they are 
a pale yellowish while. 'I'hey measure 
from 3*1 to 3*3 in length, and from 2 to 
2*2 in lu*eadth. 
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In the adult bird, the whole head and 
a broad band down each side of the neck 
are white ; a black cTurved band across 
the crown, and a shorter l)and behind it. 
'The foreneck, immediately below the 
white tliroat, is brownish ashy, bccojiiing 
paler and merging into the #grey of thc‘ 
breast, the feathers of which are ii^dis 
tinctly barred with whitish. The whole- 
abdomen and the under tail-coverts are 
wliite. T.he feathers of the sides of the 
body are brown, passing into ruhms and 
tipped with whitish. 'The under wing- 
coverts and axillaries are bliiish-gre\ . 
'The hindneck is brownish asliy, paling 
on the mantle. The sides of the l)rcast, 
the lower part of the mantle, the back 
and the scapulars are grey, each feather 
passing into ashy brown and ti])ped paler. 
M’he rump is bluish -grey, and the upper 
tail-coverts are white. d'he tail-feathers 
are grey with white margins and broad 
white tijjs. 'The U[)per wing coverts* are 
pale, clear, bluish grey. 'I'he outer pri 
inaries are grey with blackish tips ; the 
inner primaries and the outer secoiularies 
are entirely blackish, the latter with fine, 
narrow, pale margins, d'he inner second- 
aries are ashy brown. 

y\ young bird has the , forehead, the 
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sides of the head and of the neck, the 
chin, the throat, and the upper part of 
the foreneck whitt^. The crown of the- 
head and the hindneck are dark brown., 
'The lower part of the foreneck is ashy. 
The sides of the body are plain grey. 
In all other respects this bird resembles 
the adult, but the upper and lower 
plumages are more uniform with few or 
no traces of bars or pal^r tips to the 
feathers. 

The sexes vary in size according to age. 
I.ength about 30; w-ing 17 to 18 ; tail 
about 6. d'he l^ill varies between yellow 
and" orange, the nail black at all ages ; 
the legs and feet also vary from yellow 
to orange, the claws black ; the irides are 
deep brown. Weight up to about 7 lb 



94. THE PINK-FOOTED GOOSE. 

A Hser h radix 'rh\ ■ nclms^ 1 i l u ) N . 

Outer i)riinaries grey, tipped ^vitJi 
blackish ; inner primaries and outer 
secondaries uniformly blackish ; all 
with* white shafts. 

Upper tail -coverts white, 

Axillaries dark ashy. 

Ihll black, with a pale band a(jross 
both mandibles, between the nail and 
the nostrils, and measuring about i 7 
from the forehead straight to the tip 
of the nail of the upper mandible. 

Sexes alike, 

KNACULAR Naaiks -None known. 

'[’he occurrence of the I ‘ink- footed (_V)Ose 
in India, up to recently, rested on evi- 
dence which could not altogether l)e 
looked upon as perfectly satisfiict4)ry, in 
view of the fact that there are so many 
Ueese of the same type as the Bean 
(doose, and all ecpially likely to visit 
Jndia^ as stragglers fj'om the north. 

5 


VUI,. H. 
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Blyth first identified this species as 
Indian from a drawing of a specimen 
shot in the I’unja’6. Colonel Irby shot 
this Ooose near Lucknow. Then Mr. 
Hume secured two Geese of this species 
in the Jumna river. Colonel Graham 
stated to h-'ni that this species was not 
uncommon on the Bhramaputra river in 
Assam. Again, Major-General J. H. 
Mci.eod informs us that he shot one of 
these Geese out of a flock of about twenty 
on the Kiinawan near Giirdasj)ur in the 
Punjal). Lastly, there are two specimens, 
identified with this Goose, in the Lucknow 
Museum, which are Indian-killed. 

Much doubt must be attached to the 
identification of a Goose of this type l)y 
Indian naturalists who do not have an 
op[)ortunity of comparing their Indian 
S].)eci n i e n s w i th others from luirope. Eve n 
English authors have confounded the 
Pink-footed Goose with allied species, 
and one of our most recent writers, the 
late Mr. Seebohm, says that this Goose 
“ is so nearly related to the Bean-Goose 
that its specific distinction from that 
l)ird is doubtful.^^ Of course there is no 
doubt in the minds of most persons, who 
iiave .studical the subject, that the Bean- 
and Fink-footed (iecse are ([uite distinct, 
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Imt I merely wish to show that these 
Geese arc not quite the Ijirds to be idea 
rifled hastily by sijorfsmen, or even !:)>' 
^t^ood naturalists, without great care. 

Kortunalely, we have now excellent 
authority for admitting the Pink-footed 
Goose into the Indian list. •Mr. ]{1. C. 
Stuart Baker, in his admirable serief> of 
papers on the Indian Ducks in tlie 
Journal of tlie Bombay Natural History 
Society, iwforms us that he procured a 
specimen of this Goose in Cachar, and his 
remarks and measurements fully sustain 
In's identifi('ation of the species. 1 ’he 
only question which now remains to^be 
cleared up is whether the Pink-footed 
Goose which visits India is quite the 
saihe bird that inhabits ^Vestern Europe, 
or whether it may not be a race which 
differs from it in a somewhat similar 
manner that the Chinese Bean-Goose 
differs from the European Bean-Goose, 
namely, in the size of the bill or in^he 
colour of the bill and legs. 

'lo the list of the occurrences of a Pink- 
footed Goose within the limits ctf the 
Indian Empire must be added its occur- 
rence at Fort Stedman, in the Southern 
Shan States, where my friend Colonel 
E. S. Hastings infonns me he procured 
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a specimen on November 12111, 1896. 

I'his place is so remote from the ordinary 
winter quarters of the Tink-footed Goose, 
that it serves to strengthen the suspicion 
that the Indian visitors of this type of 
t locese may wi*ll bt^ some se[)arate race 
from (.!entol Asia or China. 

'J-’he summer quarters of the Pink footed 
Goose are Sjiitsbergen, Iceland, and proli’ 
ably Franz Josef Land. In winter it 
migrates to ^V'cstern Europe, aitd is found 
in Cireat Britain, vScandinavia, Germany, 
Holland, and France. Its occurrence, 
therefore, in India, must be looked iijion 
as most extraordinary. 

\\ riting of the habits of this Goose m 
ICngland, Scebolnn says: — “Luring tlieir 
stay in this ('ountry in winter, tlu: Hocks 
of Pink focjted Geese spend must of 
the day feeding on tlu: stubliles and in 
tlie winter corn. They are of course 
ima h j)erset:iitcd, and have l)ecome very 
wai V ; as soon as it begins to get dark 
lliey leave their feeding-grounds and retire 
to the nearest sandbank on the c:oast; 
but as soon as tlie moon rises, they seem 
to think themselves safe again, and return 
U) the fields, wlierc they remain until the 
moon sets, and tlie darkness warns tliem 
to seek safety again on their favourite 
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sand))ank, perhaps a jnile or two from 
shore. They seldom, ever, frequent the 
mud-flats or the salt-marshes to f.^ed on 
the marine vegetation, of which the BnuU 
and th(^ Bcrnacle Goose are so fond.” 

]\Tr. Cordeaiix, in his '‘Birds of the 
i riimber District,’’ soys, it “ if c curs occa- 
sionally, hut never in such large flcK'ks 
as the Bean-Goo.se. It is not unfre(]uentl\' 
found singly, or two or tliree togetiier, 
in our maTslies and lowlands, and is more 
easily a|)proached thaji either the Grey 
ha^- or Bean-Goose. Tn its habits it 
|.)rcfcrs low-lying districts, and wet carr 
or marsh land near the coast, as a rule, 
not resorting to the higher wolds to the 
.same extent as its congener, the Bcan- 
( loose.’’ 

Beferring to a Goose they found on 
Spitsbergen, and which must undoubtedly 
have been the Pink-footed Goose, Messrs. 
Evans and Sturge slate that they found 
it " breeding mostly on low rocks Tiear 
the coast ^ l)ut some seemed to Iiave 
their nests in the high cliffs a mile or 
two from the sea.” Mr. 'IVevor-l^attye 
has given us a very good account of tin's 
Goose at its summer (|uarters in Spits- 
hergen. He says: — “'Hie Pink-footed 
Goose is distrilnitedMiinly, but generally, 
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over a great part, at any rate, of Spits- 
])ergcn. Its brceding-hal)its do not differ, 
so far as my observation goes, from tliose 
of A, eryihropus or A, segefn/n, I .ike 
these birds, it seldom, on the mainland, 
nests by the sea, but retires inland, and 
chooses fob its nest some elevated point 
overlooking a stream or lake. Occasion- 
ally it nests uj)on small islands, and a 
female bird, with its nest, eggs, and the 
surrounding turf, now in the National 
Collection, was obtained by me on, a 
small island off Cape Doheman, in Ice 
Fjord, on June 26th ; the three eggs 
being then slightly incubated. 'Fhis was 
the only pair of Geese upon the island. 
1 shot the female as she flew off the nest, 
and the male for some time displayed 
great solicitude, swimming round and 
round and calling incessantly, but never 
came within shot, , . . On July 24th two 
broods of young were running with their 
pari:,nts near the Splendid Glacier. Both 
these broods were in an advanced slate 
of grey — not yellow — down. ... I have 
elsewhere described the way in which a 
Bean-Goose will run along and then 
squat with its neck stretched straight out 
along the ground, exactly in the attitude 
assumed 1 >y the 'rhfek knee or Norfolk 
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Plover. The Pink-footed Geese of wSpits- 
l3ergcn behave in the same way, if they 
have their young with them. Provided 
the ground is not too steep, they run for 
long distances, sometimes even along the 
edge of the water without entering it. 
Pink-footed Geese are reinaflvably quick 
upon their legs, and the young birds, 
when half-grown, can run as fast as the 
old ones ; the latter, if hurried, run with 
outstretched wings, which hinder them 
against the wind ; but if too closely pressed, 
the goose, which leads (the gander brings 
up the rear) will suddenly drop, and the 
whole party follow her example. \^)u 
can then walk up and look at them lying 
there, all in precisely the same attitude, 
\nth bodies fattened down and necks 
outstretched on the ground, so that you 
must stir them up in order to start them 
off again. The nest is well guarded by 
the gander, who will leave his sentry-post 
and walk round and round the sifting 
goose on a little track made l)y his steps, 
resenting your intrusion by a continued 
series of short sharp notes, not *unlike 
those of the Brent.’' 

In the British Museum there are three 
eggs of this Goose, taken in Spitsbergen, 
l iicy arc rather smboth and have a little 
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gloss. In shape they are regular ovals 
with one end ratl^cr sharper than the 
other. 'rhey are of a yellowish while 
colour, and measure from 3*t to 3*4 in 
length and 2' 15 in breadth. 

I'he adult has the whole head and neck 
very dark l)fown, with a chocolate ting(% 
and'Often with a few white feathers at the 
base of the bill. The upper part of the 
mantle is l)rown, with a rufous tinge'. 
'The lower part of the mantle, *the back, 
and tlie scapulars are brown, turning to 
rufous near the end of the* feather and 
tipped with pale fulvous. 'The rump is 
dark ashy, the upper tail-coverts white. 
'Fhe tail is blackisli, the feathers edged 
and tipped witli white, d’he up})er wing- 
coverts are. greyish In'own, margined more 
or less with fulvous, according to age, the 
lower series tip[)cd with fulvous white. 
'The outer primaries are grey tipped with 
l)lack ; the inner primaries and the outer 
secondaries uniformly blackish, the latter 
very narrowly margined with whitish. 
The inner secondaries are dark brown, 
more hroadly edged with whitish, 'bhe 
whole breast is fulvous brown with pale 
margins, causing a barred appearance. 
'Idle sides of the body are ashy I a own, 
each featlier turning fd rufous and tipped 
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paler. 'I’he remaining lower plumage 
is dull white, the ypl^er part of the 
'abdomen more or less distinctly barred 
with grey. 'J he under wing-coverts and 
the axillaries are dark asliy. 

Younger fn’rds do not appear to differ 
in any im})ortant resjH‘ct from^thc adult. 

'I’he male is a little larger than *the 
female. The male measures : length 
about :?8 ; wing a!>ont i 6 : tail nI)ou[ 5 ;!. 
'I'he bill measures closely on 1*7 from the 
edge of the forehead straight to tlie tip 
of tlie nail of ihe ui)t)er mandible. 'J’he 
greatest depth of the visible ])ortion of 
the lower mandible when the l>ill is eliJsed 
is *2 only. 3'he bill is black, with tlu' 
[)a]c band betwec'ii the nostrils and tlie 
nail ])ink. 'This pink colour extends 
hack as far as the liinder corner of the 
nostril, l.)etween the nostril and the 
margin of the mandil)lc, and sometimes 
almost to the base of the upper mandible. 
The irides are brown. 'The legs Mud 
feet vary from flesh colour to pink and 
purplish pink. Little use can l)C made 
of the colour of the pale part of the bill 
and legs for the identification of tin's 
Loose, and the dimensions of tlie ])ill 
and wing are safer guides. 

The other five G 6 ese of the same ty[)e 
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as the Bean-Cfoose are closely alike in 
plumage, and differ chiefly in size, in 
the length of the l)ill, and in the depth' 
of the lower mandible. In the following- 
measurements the length of the bill 
is always taken in a direct line from 
the edge of the forehead to the tip of 
the nail of the upper mandible. By the 
depth of the low'er mandible is meant 
the greatest depth of its visible portion, 
when tlie l)ill is closed, belmr the edge 
of the upper mandible. The l)ill closes 
naturally and firmly if the two mandibles 
are brought together by the pressure of 
the fingers, even in a dry skin. It is only 
by a measurement of this kind that the 
massive or slender character of the lower 
mandil)le can be accurately indicated. I 
am not prepared to give trivial names to 
these Geese at prc.sent, but sliall denote 
them by their systematic names. 

Anscr fabalis^ (Latham). This is the 
conlmon Bean-Goose of Europe, admitted 
into the list of Indian birds by Messrs. 
Mume and Marshall on the strength of 
a statement made by Blyth that Gould 
had a specimen from the Deccan in his 
collection of birds. This specimen is no 
longer in the Gould Collection, which is 
now in the British Museum, and some 
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mistake may have bet‘n made about it. 
The bill is slender, measuring from 2*1 
to 2*6 in length, ana *3 to ‘35 in the 
depth of the lower mandiljle. The wing 
measures from 17 to rather more than 18. 
1'he band across the l)ill is orange, and 
so are the feet. It extend9i;east to the 
Yenesei river. 

Aiiser neglcciuSy Siishkin. This recently 
described species can hardly l)C distin- 
guished from /L fa ha /is, except by the 
colour of the bill and legs, and such char' 
acters require to be recorded immediately 
the bird is shot, if they are to be of any 
service, for in dry skins the bill andl'eet 
of the two species are quite alike. In A. 
neglectus, the band across the bill is of a 
bright rosy pink and the legs and feet 
ai\'. fleslvcoloured. It is a slenderd)illcd 
species, the depth of the lower mandil)le 
being ))ut *25 in the only specimen I have 
been able to examine, an adult male. 'Fhe 
length of the bill is 2*4, and of the ^vung 
18*5. riiis Cloose was first discovered in 
the Ufa (Government, in Eastern Russia. 
It will be noticed that the colour *0! the 
bill and legs in this species corresponds 
closely with the colour of the same parts 
in the Pink-footed Goose, but the two 
species differ greatly in size. 
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A user serrirostris^ (^lould. This is the 
eastern form of the , common l>can~( loose, 
oharacterisixl by an exiremely massive 
bill. It occurs in Eastern Asia, wintering 
in China and Japan. 'This is the form 
whicli will prol)ably 1)C found to occur in 
Burma and the Shan Stales, 'rhe legs 
and bill are coloured as in the common 
Bean-doosc of Europ(‘. 1 'hc bill measures 
from 2*4 to 27 in length. 'The detah 
of tlie lower mandi])le is just half an inch, 
and the wing measures from 18 to 1.9. 

A user niidd(:?ido?i/ '/^ Sevei txoff. No 
possible mistake can l)e made about this 
(loose. It differs from the other fn'C 
(TCe^se of this type in having the head 
and neck a fine golden buff, not chocolate- 
brown, In addition to this, the l)ill is of 
great size, measuring 3*2 in length, and 
'45 in tlic de} 4 h of the lowaa maitdible. 
Tlie wing measures i8'5 in a fine male 
in tla- Britisii Museum, obtained by 
Radde in Amurland in May. Both 
Raddt' and Shrcnc'k agree in stating that 
the legs and tlie l)and across tl\e bill an- 
orange'gold, and Midderulorff figures the 
bill as sueh. This fine species appears 
to be found in a great part of Eastciii 
and Northern Siberia, arid veiy little is 
known M)>oiit it. 
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A user /ncnialis^ sp. nov. On lookiiig 
over the (icese in the British Miiscinn, 
.1 was struck by the large size of one of 
the specimens, its massive l)ill and white 
chin. It came from Yokohama, and was 
once in the Seebolim Collection. I can 
only regard this (loose a species 
whii'.h has not l)efore bt.en noticed, a;ad I 
accordingly give it a distinguishing name. 
In plumage this species rescml)les the 
common' Bean-Ooose, except that the 
whole chin is white. The wing mevasures 
j(/6, but the sex of the l>ird is not known. 
'The length of the bill is 2 '85, tind^lhe 
depth of the lower mandil)le *55. 'I'liere 
is nothing on the lal.)el of the st)ecimen to 
show what the colour of the bill and legs 
was in life. 'I'his species, which occurs 
in Ja{)an and probably in (Jhina, is as 
likely to In- tound in the i;astern pails 
of Burma as any oilier s|)ecies of this 
section. 

Allied to the True (leese, but differing 
markedly from them in the sliape of the 
bill, is the Swan-bill or Chinese* (loose 
{Cvg)it)/>sis tygHtt/des). d’his species ocx'urs 
commonly in China in the winter, and 
may eonsequently he found in the Nortli- 
ern Shan State.s. Tt has the primaries 
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axillaries, and upper tail-coverts of the 
same colour as the,,Triie Geese, and the 
general colour of the plumage is the same, 
it has the hindneck and the crown of 
the head a pale chocolate-brown, and the 
remainder of the head and neck more 
or less whi:e. 'I'he bill is very large, 
measuring 375 from the edge of the fore- 
head straight to the tip of the upper 
mandible. 


<,>uite difterenl from the 'rriie Geese is 
the Red-breasted Goose {Bran/a ruji.' 
07//(y), which ha.s very [)robably oc curred 
in India, as suggested by Blyth. It has 
the primaries and axillaries black ; the 
upper tail-coverts white. It is a small 
Goose, measuring about 21 inches in 
length, and the bill is not more than i 
inch in length, 'riie above characters are 
alone siilticient to enable any one to 
separate? this Goose from all the other 
( icci^e and Ducks of India. Both sexes, 
when adult, have the head and neck 
beautifully variegated wa’th white, black, 
and chestnut, and the breast of the last 
colour. It occurs in Siberia, in I'urkestan 
and on the Caspian Sea. 
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The Shcld-J )ucks, Slieldrakcs, Shiel-diu:k.s 
or Shieldrakes, as they are variously 
termed, are ))irds of consideral)le size. 

The sexcs*are closely alike in colour, and 
they have only the ordinary autumn nioiilt. 
I’hey have rather long legs, and are able 
to walk fairly well. d'he feathers 
the crown of the head are somewhat 
lengthened. 

Of the six species of SheId-1 lucks 
known, four are restricted to areas within 
which they are resident. d"he other two 
are seasonal visitors to India, but are 
resident in many parts of tlieir wide range. 
The Sheld-1 lucks may therefore he con- 
sidered a family of Ducks in which The 
migratory instinct is disappearing. The 
primaries of all the species of tltis group 
are black. 

The two Indian tSheld-Ducks differ 
from each other in several respects. In 
the Common Sheld-Duck {Tadorna)^ the 
upper outline of the- hill is very concave ; 
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the bill is broader near the tij) than at 
die base, and is furnished, in the male, 
with a fleshy knob which increases ii- 
size with age, l)ut is always much larger 
at tlie nesting season than at other times : 
the legs are nesli-colonred. In the Ruddy 
Sheld-Duck {Casarea)^ the ii[)per outline 
of the bill is nearly straight ; the bill is 
of equal width throughout, and is not 
furnished with a knoli at any age; the 
legs are dark in colour. 

M 1 ie terra Sheldrake, according to John 
Ray, wlio [lublished a small book in 1674, 
entitled “ A Collection of English words 
not generally used,” as quoted by Mr. 
Stevenson, is derived from the vSuffolk 
word she Id ^ which means flecked or 
tKirti-coloured, In Suffolk, a eat of the 
colour usually called “ tortoise-shell ” is 
s|)oken of as a "'sheldcai.” 
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Tadorna t adorn a (Linn^-US).^ 

Primaries uniformly black. 

Axillaries and under wing-coverts white. 
Speculum metallic green, or bronze, 
witli the outer web of the adjoining 
secondaries chestnut. 

'bail white, tipped with l)lack or ])rown. 

MALE : Breast and mantle rich chestnut. 
FEMALE : Breast and mantle dull chest- 
nut, undulated with black. 

Vernacular Names : — Rararia, Shah’ 
chah7va, Siifaid’Siirkhah, Mind. ; 
Niraji, Sind. 

'I'he Common Shekl-Duck or Burrow- 
Duck is a winter visitor to the northern 
parts of the lun|)ire, but is nowhere 
common. Tt has been met with in Hhe 
Punjab, Sind, Kathiaw^ar, Cutch, the 
North-west Provinces, Oudh and Bengal. 
It is said to be rare in Oudh, and «it has 
been observed in the Calcutta market in 
March and April only. Mr. Eden shot 

" Tadovfiu rornuta of the Biitish Mnseiini 
Catalogue. 
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lliis Duck near tlie IMirzapiir 'i ca I’^slatc 
in Syll’icl. Mr. Forsyl]\ recorded il from 
tlie Bhramaputra ‘‘ river, near Dhubri.' 
Mr. H. j'asson ol^tained it in (dn'ttagong.^ 
Captain A. \\’. Newbold sent me a 
specimen which he shot at Myitkyina, 
on tile Uj.)pcr ])ortion of the Irrawaddy 
river, in Decern l)cr. Il also appears to 
have occurred at Meiktila, which is per- 
haps as far south as this species is (‘ver 
likely to reach in Burma. 

'The Common SIteld-Duck is a per- 
manent resident in many portions of its 
extensive range ; migratory, but to no great 
e.xi'ent, in others. I'his species ranges 
from Westcin Europe eastwards to Japan 
and Cliina, It is seldom found north of 
the both degree of latitude, but it has 
I)ecn observed farther north in EAirope 
tlian in Asia, whicli is due perhaps to 
th(‘rc being more frequent observers in 
tlie former continent than in the latter. 
In winter there seems to be a partial 
movement of these J)ucks, and they are 
then observed on the southern shores of 
tlu' Mediterranean, wSouth-western i\sia, 
India, and Southern China. In India 
these Ducks arrive about the middle of 
November, and some remain till the 
middle of April. 
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The (Common ShelcM )ii(:k is usually 'd 
sea-coast bird, hut in India, wlierc suitable 
sea-coast is restricted, •it is found chiefly 
on the larger lakes and rivers. It is 
altogether so uncommon in many parts of 
its Indian range that its habits have not 
been closely studied l)y Indian^ naturalists, 
and therefore with respect to their habits 
I shall quote extensively from English 
authors who have had belter opportunities. 
But first I shall record a few remarks 
by Mr. Hume. He says : I .ike tlie 

Brahminy J )ucks, they are essentially shore 
birds ; until disturbed, I never saw one 
swimming about in the o[)en water. They 
are either prowling aliout on the land 
near to the water\s edge, or else [laddling 
in the shallows close to this latter. M'ith 
us they arc always seen in pairs, or in 
small parties of three to five in number — 
never in consideralile-sized flocks. They 
walk witli more ease than tlic Mallard, 
more like the Jkirred headed Goose, but^less 
pompously and with quicker steps. They 
rise and fly more like other Ducks, witli 
less noise and more rapid beats of tl^e wing 
than either the Bar-head or Brahminy,’’ 

Seebohm, whose accounts of the habits 
of birds are always so complete, remarks : — 
“ d'he breeding-grounds of the Sheldrake 
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are for the most pari mild enougii in 
lem]^erature for it to be a resident, but 
in the northern |)ortion of its range it is a 
migratory bird arriving in March and 
leaving in OctoI)er. It is almost exclu- 
sively a marine species, breeding in 
Europe on, sandy coasts ; but in Asia 
east of the Caspian, in 'Furkestan and 
Mongolia, it frequents inland salt lakes, 
and in Eastern Siberia it is confined to 
the salt steppes. In its winter quarters 
in India, though it sometimes visits the 
broads and large sheets of fresh water, 
it always seems to prefer the coast. In 
England ft is rarely if ever seen inland, 
always preferring the sandy coasts, 
especially where the sand is blown into 
hills, locally called ‘links' or ‘dunes.' 
Nowhere is the^ Sheldrake more abundant 
than on the west coast of Denmark, where 
it may almost be said to live in a state of 
semi-dorncstication, the peasants making 
arti^cial Inirrows in the sand-hills and 
robbing the nests systematically until the 
middle of June, when they allow the 
birds to begin to sit. Under these circum- 
stances it may almost be said to l^reed in 
colonies, but in a truly wild state it is 
never known to do so. 

“ 'riie Sheldrake is a somewhat shy 
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bird, and is more or less gregarious even 
in the midst of the lireeding season. I 
found it extremely abundant on the shores 
of the Black Sea, and small parties of 
them, most consisting of last year’s birds 
which were probably not Ijreeding, were 
the most conspicuous objects on the 
lagoons which are so numerous between 
the Danube and the coast, d'he call-note 
of the Sheldrake, which is common to 
both sexes, is a harsh quack. During 
the pairing season the male utters a clear, 
rapidly repeated wdiistle or trill ; and when 
the young are hatched, his anxious 
alarm -note to his mate on the approach 
of danger may constantly l)e heard, and 
resembles tlie syllables Xw, uttered 
in a deep tone. The flight of the Sheldrake 
is performed by slow and laboured beats 
of tlie wings, very unlike the rapid motion 
of smaller Ducks, and much more resem- 
bling that of the Swan. Although the 
Sheldrake seldom or never dives, it obfains 
most of its food in shallow W’atcr, aquatic 
plants, mollusks, and various water-insects 
l)eing oljtained in the fresh-water ktgoons, 
whilst seaweeds and marine animals of 
various kinds are sought for on the shore. 
In searching for food they continually 
immerse the head and upper half of the 
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body, only the tail and rump being visible. 
On tlie land tlieyi.walk with ease, like 
a (loose. The Slieldrake rcsenildes the 
Cleese in some of its habits, and frequents 
the pastures, es])ecially in early morning, 
l)Ut not so mu('h to feed iij)on grass as to 
search for worms and slugs- 

far as is known the Sheldrake 
never breeds in the open, but always in 
a burrow, generally in that of a rabbit, 
but less frecjuently in that of a fox or a 
badger ; and there are reliable instances 
on record of their having hatched out 
their young whilst the original owner 
of the burrow was still in occu[)ation. 
Sometimes the birds excavate a burrow 
for themselves, which is generally more 
or less winding, and extends from six 
to twelve feet, ending in a chamber, in 
which the eggs arc laid ii[K)n a handful 
of dead grass and scraj)s of moss. Where 
it is protected, the Sheldrake is an early 
l)reeder, eggs being frequently laid l^efore 
the caid of April ; )>ut in localities where 
it is disturbed, fresh ones may be found 
as late as the end of Mayor the beginning 
of June. Seven to twelve is tlic ordinary 
number, Init occasionally as many as six- 
teen are laid ; and \vhere the nests are 
regularly rol)bed, as many as thirty have 
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been obtained from a single Imrrow in 
one season/^ 

Mr. Stevenson in his ‘‘ liirds of Norfolk 
thus summarises the habits of this Duck : 
‘‘ Mr. Selby, from his own observ'ations 
of the habits of this species upon the 
Northumbrian coast, states th^:t the males 
do not pair until their plumage is perfected 
in the second year, but, once paired, 
remain constant to the same mate. In 
the male, also, at tlie commencement of 
the breeding season, the lleshy knob at 
the k»ase (M* the upper inandil^le, scarcely 
l)er(’eptible in autumn and winter, ‘ begins 
to swell and acciuires a beautiful eri/nsofi 
hue, and when at its full develot)ment, is 
nearly as large as a marble.’ 1'hi; nests 
are formed of ‘ bent grass and other dry 
vegetalde materials,^ lined with soft down 
from the old birds’ breasts ; and tlu.‘ eggs, 
from twelve to sixteen in number, ‘of a 
|)ure white or slightly tinged with green,’ 
are incubated in thirty days, and •are 
sometimes ten or twelve feet from the 
entrance to the Inirrow. 'The inale sits 
on the eggs when the female is off feeding, 
and both birds, like the [cartridge and 
wild duck, will feign lameness and adopt 
other stratagems to decoy intruders from 
the vicinity of their* young when able to 
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quit their nesting holes, hence probably 
the name of ‘ sly goose ’ applied to this 
species in some localities. The young 
are sometimes carried in the bills of their 
parents down to the sea. St. John, in 
his ‘ Natural History and Sport in Moray ' 
(p. 293), rjfers to the strange in.stinct 
which enables the female, sitting on her 
eggs many feet under ground, and more 
or less distant from the sea, to know to a 
moment when the tide begins to ebb, and 
then and then only to betake herself to 
the freshly exposed feeding grounds. 
'I'he males of this species vary much in 
size, as may also the females, l)ut the 
latter are always smaller than the males 
as well as less brilliant in colour ; but, 
unlike the true Ducks, both sexes in the 
genus Tadorna are alike in plumage, and 
retain it when once fully acquired. The 
flesh of the Sheldrake is coarse and 
unpalatable, and its food consists, accord 
ing' to Selby, of ‘marine vegetables, 
molluscous shell- fish, insects, etc. ; ' but so 
minute are some of the forms of mollusca 
which' afford them a meal, and so great 
their consum])tion, that Thompson, in 
Ids ‘Birds of Ireland' (vol. iii. p. 69), 
describes the crop and stomach of one of 
these birds as containing by a careful 
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computation not less than twenty thousand 
minute mollusca.’' 

The Common Sheld-Duck lays from 
April to the beginning of J une, d 'he eggs 
number from seven to twelve, and 
occasionally as many as sixteen. They 
arc smooth and have little ‘gloss. In 
colour they are creamy white or very pale 
yellowish white. They measure from 
2*5 to 2‘75 in length and from 1*9 to 2 in 
breadth. 'J'he down, taken from the nest, 
is of a beautiful lavender-grey colour. 

The adult male has the whole head 
and neck glossy black. 'I'he upper p^irt 
of the mantle and breast is white, form- 
ing a broad collar. The lower part of 
tire mantle and breast is rich chestnut, 
forming a broad band below^ the white 
collar. A black band occupies the middle 
of the chestnut l^reast, and widens into 
a broad patch which covers tlie central 
portion of the abdomen. The under tail- 
coverts are pale chestnut. The remainder 
of the lower plumage, the axillaries and 
the under wing-coverts, are white. I'he 
whole of the upper wing-covertS, the 
inner scapulars, the l)ack, the rump, and 
the upper tail coverts are white, frequently 
tinged with pale buff. ITe outer scapu- 
lars are deep black* The tail is white, 
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tipped with black. The primaries and 
their coverts are,^ black. The outer 
secondaries are metallic green or coppery 
bronze on the outer, largely white on the 
inner, web. A few of the secondaries 
next the inner side of the speciiluin, are 
chestnut otf the outer web, with an inner 
black margin, and Avhite on the inner 
Aveb. 'J'he inner secondaries are entirely 
white. Immediately after the moult, the 
chestnut feathers of the plumage are all 
margined paler. These margins get worn 
away after some time. 

'The adult female resembles the adult 
male, but has the chestnut parts of tlie 
body-plumage of a dull tint, each feather 
mottled or undulated with black, and 
narrowly edged with white. 'I'he dark 
portion of the lower plumage is brown 
instead of black; and the inner .secondaries 
arc ashy. 

'I’he duckling, on moulting into first 
pluhiagc, aljOLit November, has the head 
and ui)per neck dark ])rown, with the 
cheeks, and a space all round the bill, 
white." The remaining body-plumage is 
j)ure white, except a broad band covering 
the lower portion of the mantle and 
the sides of the breast, which is i)ale 
chestnut, the feathers undulated with 
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black, and narrowly tipped with white, 
'rhe white tail is tiwped with brown. 
The inner scapulars arc white, and the 
outer brown, narrowly margined with 
white, 'bhc iij^per wing-coverts are white, 
l.)Ut the lower series is tiriged with ashy. 
All the (luills of the wing, exc£pt the first 
four primaries, are tipped with white, and 
the first two primaries are largely white 
at the base- 'I'he speculum is much 
duller than in the adult. The secondaries 
next the inner side of the speculum are 
dull cl lest nut on the outer webs, and the 
remaining inner secondaries are d:yk 
ashy. The knob on the bill of the male 
does not make its appearance till the 
breeding season of the second year. 

The young bird attains the complete 
plumage of the adult female in the course 
of the first winter. 

Male : length aliout 24 ; wing i ^3 ; tail 
4.T Female: length about 21 ; wing 1 i .] ; 
tail 4. In the adults the bill is red, the 
nail dusky ; the i rides brown ; the legs 
and feet fiesh -coloured. Weight up to 
nearly 3 lb., as recorded by Messrs. 
Hume and xMarshall, l)Ut probably heavier 
l)irds are to be met with. 
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Casana atstura^ (LiNN^iiUs).^ 

Primaries uniformly black. 

Axillaries and under wing-coverts white. 
Speculum metallic green or bronze, 
with the outer web of the adjoining 
secondaries chestnut. 

Vrail wholly black. 

Sexes alike, except that the male assumes 
a black collar in the breeding season. 

\^E KNAC V LA R Na Ai ES ; - Sm'ckaby Lai, 
Chakiica^ Hind. ; Mungh, Sind ; Iliigri, 
Beng. ; Sarza, Chakrawak, Mahr. ; 
kVeer-baikoo, Neer-kolee, South India ; 
Bassana, C hilluwa , Tel. ; Kesar-pan- 
dia. Panda-ha nsUy Uriya ; Hint ha, 
Burm. 

'Thk Ruddy Sheld-Duck, or Brahminy 
Duck, is a winter visitor to every portion 
of the Indian Empire except the southern 
portions of Tenasserim, and even there 
it is by no means certain that it does 
not occur, for the late Mr. Davidson, a 

Casarca rutila of the British Museum 
Catalogue. 
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most practised observer, l)elieved that he 
saw a straggler of this species on one of 
•the islands of the IV'fergui Archipelago. 
,1 did not myself observe this Duck in 
the Shan States, but Major G. Rippon 
informs me that it does occur there, 
although it is not common. It has been 
observed in Ceylon, but it appears to be 
rare in that island. 

'i'he Ruddy Sheld-Duck is a bird of a 
very limited range of migration. In the 
Himalayas, it is probable that many of 
these Ducks do not migrate at all in the 
ordinary sense, but merely move from one 
altitude to another according to seascTn. 
It is also most probable that the numerous 
Ducks of this species that visit the plains 
of India retire to breed no further north 
than the Himalayas, and the adjacent 
parts of Tibet. Indeed, it is a matter 
for surprise that some of these Ducks do 
not breed in the plains of India, for they 
breed in Algeria and Palestine, apparently 
at no great elevation. 

The Ruddy Sheld-Duck is a permanent 
resident in Southern and Eastern Fjarope 
and in Northern Africa. It extends 
throughout Asia, ranging in summer up 
to about the 55 th degree of north latitude, 
and wintering in India and Southern (Jhina. 
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This well-known Duck arrives in the 
northern portions of the Empire in 
Octol>er, but it does not generally reach 
the southern parts of India till November.. 
It leaves again in April, but many birds 
appear to delay their departure till May. 

Although these Ducks migrate into and 
from India in flocks, they arc, during 
their residence in the plains, almost in- 
variably found in pairs or in a collection 
of pairs, each couple seeming to act 
independently of the other couples. They 
frequent the sandbanks of the larger 
rivers by preference, but they are often 
found on the clean banks of lakes, and 
even on the margins of extensive swamps. 
By choice they seem to prefer sweet water, 
but they are sometimes seen on brackish 
pieces of water. They swim very little, 
and they obtain their food almost entirely 
on land. When on the water, however, 
they swim well, and can dive when driven 
to ' it. They walk about with ease, and 
are strong flyers. 

Brahminy Ducks avoid cover of any 
sort, . and seldom rest except on bare 
spots where they can see a long distance 
round them. They are remarkably wary, 
and difficult to approach as a rule, and 
they not only exercise caution on their 
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own behalf, but they give warning to all 
the other wild fowl in their vicinity by 
loud and persistent c^ls. The ordinary 
cry of this Duck consists of a loud doul)le 
note. 

The Ruddy Sheld-Duck feeds chiefly 
at or near the water’s edge, and does not 
apparently go inland to any distance. Its 
food is very varied, consisting of young 
grass and corn, water-plants, shells, worms 
and spawn. It has been accused of 
eating carrion, but probably does so only 
on rare occasions. Its flesh has a rank, 
fishy taste, and is hardly worth eating. 
When properly skinned, however, befdVe 
cooking, Mr. Hume tells us that it forms 
a very tolerable addition to a stew. 

Seebohm thus describes the habits of 
this Sheld-Duck: — “It is difficult to 
imagine a more beautiful sight than a pair 
of Ruddy Sheldrakes with their young, 
the duck enticing them to follow her in 
order to hide amongst the reeds, whilst 
the drake swims al)OUt backwards and 
forwards in an agitated manner, uttering 
a rather loud and monotonous cry, •inter- 
mediate in sound between that of the 
syllables kark and kerk, I once surprised 
a brood of half-grown Ruddy vSheldrakes, 
at some little distance from the water’s 
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edge, on the banks of Lake Tuzla, a salt 
lagoon connected with the Black Sea. 
I tried to catch them before they reached 
the water, but they were too quick for me ; 
meanwhile the old birds flew round and 
round within easy shot, uttering their 
peculiar cry, and trying to draw off our 
attention from their brood. Like the 
Common Sheldrake, the Ruddy Sheldrake 
differs in its habits from the more 
typical Ducks, one of its peculiarities 
being, that when the young are hatched, 
the drake takes his share in looking after 
them. He does not moult into summer 
dfess, and consequently is not obliged to 
desert his mate at the most critical period 
of her annual duties, to hide himself in 
the thick morasses.’^ 

The Ruddy Sheld>Duck breeds abund- 
antly in the high central portion of the 
interior of the Himalayas, in Ladak, 
Turkestan and Tibet, at elevations vary- 
ingifrom 12,000 to i6,ooo feet. Although 
ducklings have frequently been observed 
in these countries in June, the eggs do 
not £^ppear to have l)een taken by any 
European. The nests are said to be 
placed in holes of cliffs. 

Eggs of this species are decidedly 
rare. In the British Museum there are 
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some that were laid in captivity in the 
Zoological Gardens of London, but only 
three taken from the nests of wild 
birds. One of these was taken by the 
late Mr. Salvin in Algeria, and he thus 
described the manner in which the nest 
was discovered : — “ Though ^his bird is 
numerous in all the salt lakes of the 
elevated plains, its egg is one of the most 
difficult to obtain. One nest only re- 
warded our labours. The rarity of the 
eggs is hardly so surprising, when the 
situation chosen by this bird for its nest 
is considered. It selects a hole or crevice^ 
of a cliff for its breeding place, and 
associates with the Raven, the Black 
Kite, and Egyptian Vulture during the 
period of the reproduction of its young. 
Almost immediately on encamping at 
Am Djendeli we used daily to see a pair 
of Ruddy Shieldrakes pass over our 
tents, their direction always being back- 
wards and forwards between the clifift to 
the south of us and the small marsh 
between us and the lake. After careful 
investigation, the nest was discovered to 
be in a hole in the face of a rock, which 
required all the skill of Mohamed and 
all our appliances of ropes, etc., to reach. 
The result was four hard-set eggs, which 
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are now in the collections of Messrs. 
'Fristram, Simpson. J. Woolley and myself. 
Though the Arabs were aware of the 
habits of this bird, we did not succeed in 
obtaining any more eggs.^' 

Canon Tristram, also writing of 
Northern Africa, says : — “ At Bou CSuizoun 
I captured some half-dozen nestlings of 
various ages in the downy state, some of 
them scarcely more than a day old ; and 
yet the only place where they could possibly 
have bred, and where we had procured a 
nest three days previously, was a range of 
cliffs more than twelve miles distant.” 

Messrs. Elwes and Buckley found this 
Duck common in the Dobrudscha, and 
write: — “In its habits it resembles the 
Common Shell-drake, but is more fond of 
fresh water and of inland ranges of rocks, 
whither it resorts in the breeding-season. 
The nest is very diflicult to find, as it is 
always in a hole, sometimes in the middle 
corn-field, and the male bird keeps 
watch near by to call the female off her 
eggs when any one approaches.’’ 

Lastly Colonel Prjevalsky tells us how 
these birds nest in Mongolia. He re- 
marks : — “ During migration these Ducks 
assemble in large flocks of over a hundred, 
but never mix with any other kind. Each 
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pair keep very strictly to themselves ; 
^and probably such a 4 )ond is formed for 
life. During the ))reeding-season the 
males very often fight, and attack even 
Drakes of other species of Ducks. They 
build in holes or clefts in the ground, 
and sometimes even in the fireplaces of 
villages deserted by the Mongols ; and in 
the latter places the female birds, while 
hatching, get almost quite black with soot. 
'Phe male apparently does not assist the 
female in hatching ; but as soon as the 
young are hatched, it most vigilantly 
watches them.” . 

The eggs are creamy white, very smooth, 
and with a considerable amount of gloss. 
'Phey are almost a perfect ellipse in shape. 
'Phey measure 2*7 by 1*9. 

The adult male has the head buff, the 
front portion paler and frequently whitish. 
'Phe whole neck, the mantle, the back, 
the sides of the breast and the whole 
lower plumage are chestnut, the abdomen 
tinged with vinous. . The axillaries and 
the under wing-coverts are white. The 
uppermost scapulars are chestnut, the 
concealed lower feathers white or ashy. 
The lower back is buff, vermiculated with 
black. The rump, the upper tail-coverts, 
and the tail are black. The wing-coverts 
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are white, frequently with a buff tinge. 
The primaries and , their coverts are black. 
The outer secondaries are metallic green 
or coppery bronze on the outer, largely- 
white on the inner, web. The remaining 
longer secondaries are chestnut on the 
outer, more or less ashy on the inner, web. 

'The adult male has a narrow black ring 
round the neck during the breeding season, 
and this ring is often present on birds 
when they first arrive in India in October, 
but is soon lost. It is resumed again 
before leaving in March. 

,_The adult female resembles the adult 
male, Init never assumes the black ring 
round the neck. I'he front part of the 
head often, but not always, is paler than 
in the male. The feathers of the chestnut 
parts of the plumage usually have pale tips. 

Ducklings, after changing from the 
down plumage, resemble the adult female ; 
but the scapulars, the upper back and 
the" inner secondaries are brown, vermicu- 
lated with rufous. The tail is indistinctly 
barred with rufous and tipped with buff. 

Msfle : length about 26; wing 15; tail 
6. Female : length about 23 ; wing 14 ; 
tail 5|. The bill is black ; irides dark 
brown ; legs and feet very dark brown. 
Weight up to about lb. 
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The Comb-Duck or Nukta is the only 
representative of the group within our 
limits. It is a resident species, and is 
widely distributed. 

The two sexes of the Cojjib-Duck difi'er 
slightly in plumage, and the drake is very 
much larger than the duck. The bill* is 
large and of equal wddlh throughout ; that 
of .the male being furnished with a fleshy 
knob, which is about two inches in 
diameter at the breeding season, but con- 
siderably reduced in size at other periods. 
The legs and feet are very massive, and 
these Ducks arc able to walk well. The 
wing is large, but not very strong,* the 
outer secondaries reaching to about the 
tips of the primary coverts when the wing 
is closed. There is no distinct spet:uliim, 
but there is a large amount of lustre on 
the wing. The primaries are uniformly 
black. The spur which, in almost all 
l-)ucks, is to be found at the bend of 
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the wing, is, in this species, strongly 
developed. 

Although the Comb-Duck resembles' 
the Indian Wood-Duck in having the, 
head and neck white, spotted with black, 
these two species differ in so many im- 
portant respects, notably in the shape of 
the wing, the relative strength of the legs 
and feet, and the colour of the axillaries 
and under wing-coverts, that they do not 
appear to me to be in any way closely 
related. 
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Sarcidjornis me la nonota^ (Pennant). 

Primaries uniformly black. 

Axillaries black. 

Head and neck white, mottled with 
black. 

MALE: Lower back grey; rump black; 
wing about 15. 

P'EMALE : Lower back and rump grey ; 
wing under 12, • 

Vernacular Names: — Nukta, Hind. ; 
jyakwa^ Chutia Nagpur; Naki hansa, 
Uriya ; Jutic chilluwa^ Telugu ; d^od 
sarle haki\ Canarese ; IVeer kolt, Coim- 
batore ; Idu-bay, Burmese ; Bowkbang, 
Karen. 

The Comb-Duck, Nukta, or the Black- 
backed goose of Dr. Jerdon, is fthind 
as a permanent resident over almost the 
entire Indian Empire. 

On the north-west, its limits itre the 
Ravi and Indus rivers. On the north, it 
is found to the foot of the Himalayas, 
but it does not appear to enter the valleys. 
From the Himalayas, this species extends 
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down to Ceylon, being rare or absent 
from some of the tracks of country which 
are very dry and naturally unsuited to' 
its habits. 

This Duck extends throughout Assam 
and thence southwards to the southern 
limits of Pegu. To the east its range 
spreads out to the Southern Shan States, 
where, as Major G. Rippon informs me, 
it is common as far as Mone at least. 
It has not been procured in Tenasserim. 

It is not a common bird in Upper Burma, 
and none of my friends appear to have 
met with it, except Captain ¥. T. Williams, 
who informs me that this Duck occurs on 
the Chindwin river, and Major J. H. 
Sewell, who tells us in the pages of the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society that he shot it near Kyoukse, and 
that it is common at Yamethin, where it 
also breeds. 

'I'he Comb-Duck of India is identical 
with the Comb-Duck which is found over 
a considerable portion of Africa and in 
Madagascar. 

The Comb-Duck occurs chiefly in the 
plains, but in suitable localities it may 
be found up to an elevation of 2000 feet 
or upwards- It affects tanks and swamj)s 
which are covered with weeds and arc 
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surrounded by jungle, and it is com- 
paratively seldom seeq on large streams, 
It does not, however, avoid the smaller 
•streams if these have a sluggish current 
and run through jungle. These Ducks 
may be generally observed in pairs, but 
when at rest during the day I have seen 
as many as twenty or thirty together. 
They are heavy, clumsy birds, but, when 
once on the wing, they % well. They are 
not particularly wary, and I have seldom 
found any difficulty in approaching a flock. 
They seem to feed mostly in the morn- 
ings and evenings, and they spend the 
hotter part of the day resting on ban'ks 
or perched on some big bough of a tree. 
This Duck feeds almost entirely on the 
water, eating water-plants and the various 
small forms of animal life found in water. 
At times it appears to be partial to young 
rice and grass. As an article of food, 
the flesh of the Comb-Duck is not com- 
parable with the flesh of many of •the 
migratory Ducks, but it is very palatable 
when fairly young, and not to be despised 
even in the case of the older birds.* The 
note of this Duck is seldom heard, and 
has been variously described as a low 
guttural quack-like sound, and as a loud 
cry more like that of a goose than of a 
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duck. According to Mr. Stuart Baker 
it also utters loud trumpet-calls. When 
wounded this species dives well and it 
very difficult to catch. , 

The Comb-Duck breeds in the rainy 
season from the end of June to September, 
according to locality and rainfall, but in 
Ceylon it appears to breed in February 
and March. 

The nest is almost invariably built in 
a natural hollow of a large tree, or on 
a fork formed by three or four large- 
branches. It is sometimes, however, 
placed I in holes of old ruined forts, and 
sometimes the Comb-Duck appropriates 
the deserted nest of some large bird of 
prey. Mr. Hume once found a nest in 
a regular swamp at one end of a jhil in 
amongst a thick growth of sedge and rush. 
Mr. E. H. Aitken once found the nest 
in a hole in a bank of a stream, as 
recorded in the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society. I reproduce a 
portion of Mr. Aitken's note. He says : — 

‘‘ On the 30th of August, eighteen years 
ago, .1 was wandering about with my 
gun on the banks of a small ))rackish 
stream, near Kharagora, when a female 
Comb-Duck got up and went off. 1 fired 
and missed her. She flew on for some 
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distance, then turned and came back 
straight for me, and killed her. She 
\vas handed over to the cook, and in the 
course of the day he came to say that 
he had found an egg in her. It was 
ready to be laid, and there was no appear^ 
ance of any more, so I concluded that 
the bird had made its nest and laid all 
its eggs but one when it had the mis- 
fortune to fall in my way. Next day I 
took two men with me to the place, and 
began a systematic search for the nest, 
'rhere were scarcely any trees in the 
neighbourhood, but many patches of rank 
rushes, and among these I hunted long 
without success. At last one of my men, 
who was on the other side of the stream, 
signalled to me and pointed to a hole 
in the bank, which at that part was quite 
perpendicular. I crossed, and, looking 
into the hole, found sixteen eggs which 
exactly matched the one taken out of the 
body of the bird. They were lying ♦on 
a bed of twigs and quill feathers of some 
large bird, with a little lining of down 
and some fragments of a snake's* skin. 
I'he hole was about five feet from the 
ground and two feet deep, the entrance 
l)eing about nine inches wide by six deep. 
The hole went ir/to the bank quite 
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horizontally, and there was nothing in the 
way of a ledge ^ to alight on at the 
entrance, so the bird must have popped 
in as a pigeon does.’' 

I'he nest is generally composed of 
dead leaves and grass on a foundation 
of a few sticks. The eggs vary in number 
from eight to fifteen or twenty, and, in 
one remarkable instance mentioned by 
the late Mr. A. Anderson, they numbered 
forty. In shape many of the eggs are 
regular ellipses, others are slightly more 
pointed at one end than at the other. 
'They are remarkably smooth, and they 
iVave a large amount of gloss when first 
laid. In colour they are creamy white. 
'They measure from 2*2 to 2*6 in length, 
and from 1*65 to i*8 in breadth. 

The male has the head and neck white, 
mottled with black, but more thickly on 
the crown than elsewhere. The mantle 
and the whole lower plumage are white, 
eaC'h feather, for some time after the 
autumn moult, having a narrow black 
margin. The sides of the body are pale 
grey 7 the axillaries black ; the under 
wing-coverts black, with some of the 
central feathers margined with white. The 
upper back, the scapulars, the lesser 
coverts, and the itmer secondaries are 
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glossy blue-black. The primaries are 
plain black ; the secondaries are dark 
Drown on the inner web, metallic bronze- 
•green on the outer. The greater wing* 
coverts are entirely bronze-green. The 
lower part of the back is grey ; the rump, 
upper tail -coverts and tail black. The 
black of the upper part of the back is 
produced as a broad crescentic band on 
either side of the upper breast. 

The female bears a close general re- 
semblance to the male, but is much 
smaller, and differs also in having the 
metallic black portions of the plumage 
less glossy; the rump of the same grey 
colour as the lower back; the mantle 
brown with whitish margins ; the under 
wing-coverts entirely black ; and the sides 
of the body brown. 

Many birds have the white lower 
plumage suffused with ferruginous. 

Young birds, after the first moult, are 
brownish above and dingy white belov,*. 

Male : length about 30 ; wing 15 ; tail 
nearly 6. Female : length about 27 ; 
wing about 1 1 1 ; tail rather more than 4. 
In both sexes, the bill is black ; the irides 
dark brown ; the legs and feet dark 
plumbeous. The comb of the male is 
black. Weight up to 5^ lb. 



THE WHISTLING DUCKS. 

The AV'histling Ducks comprise a number 
of species which are confined to the 
tropical parts of the world. Two of 
these are found within the limits of the 
Indian Empire, where they are resident. 

In this group the sexes are quite alike 
in plumage, and they do not differ much 
in size. 'Fhe Whistling Ducks have an 
autumn moult only, i'hey have rather 
long, but slender legs ; the wing is some- 
what weak, the outer .secondaries reaching 
considerably beyond the tips of the 
primary coverts, when the wing is closed ; 
the bill is of equal width throughout ; 
thd plumage is rufous ; the primaries, 
axillaries and under wing-coverts are all 
black. Consequently the Whistling Ducks 
can hardly be confounded with any other 
Indian Duck. 

The species of this group nest almost 
entirely on trees, and they habitually 
perch, or rather sfand, on the larger 
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branches of these ; their feet are not well 
^idapted for grasping th^ small branches. 

I am quite unable to follow previous 
writers in terming these birds “ Teal.’^ 
'fhey have no resemblance whatever to 
the Water l^'owl to which the name 
“ Teal is [)roperly applied. 



98. THE SMALL WHISTLING 
DUCK. 

Dendrocyaia javanica, (Horsfield). 

Primaries uniformly black. 

Axillaries and under wing-coverts black. 
Upper wing-coverts largely maroon. 
Upper tail-coverts chestnut. 

’ No black band down the hindneck. 

Sexes alike. 

Vernacular Names Silhali, 

Chihee^ Hind. ; Sara/, Shareil, Harrali’^ 
Mans, Beng. ; Hansralz, Uriya ; Ade, 
Ad la, Mahrathi ; Yerra Chilluzva, 
Telugu; Yerrnndiyyi^\3iy^\\xm\ Chemha 
Tara, Tamil in Ceylon ; Saaru, Idtta 
Saaru, Ceylon ; Horali, Assam ; Tingi, 
Manipur ; S/ssalee, Burma. 

WiTH the exception of the Himalayas, 
Kashmir and the Punjab, the Small 
Whistling Duck is To be found in all 
suitable localities throughout the Indian 
Empire, from the base of the Himalayas 
to Ceylon on the one hand, and from 
Assam to Tenasserim on the other. It 
occurs also in the Andamans and Nicobars. 
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Eastwards, Lieut. J. H. Whitehead 
informs me that he has observed this 
Species at Kengtung, s 5 we may presume 
Jhat it is found all over the Shan 
States. 

This species is commoner in Bengal 
and the eastern part of the Empire than 
in any part of the peninsula of India. 

This Duck has a considerable range, 
being found in China, Siam, Cochin 
China, the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, 
Borneo and Java. 

The Small Whistling Duck is a per- 
manent resident in all parts of the Empire 
where it is found, but like all other r.)uck5 
it moves about to find suitable conditions. 
In many of the drier parts of India it is 
only found in the rainy season ; in others 
it is rare, chiefly owing to the want of 
tree-jungle. In Burma, and apparently 
also in Bengal, these Ducks remain about 
the larger swamps in much the same 
numbers throughout the year, but tof 
course in the breeding season they be- 
come scattered and attract less notice. 
By preference this bird frequents vaeedy 
ponds and marshes, but it is occasionally 
met with on rivers. It is not uncommon 
on small village tanks and ponds, and it 
may be seen on roadside drains and 
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paddy-fields. It goes about in pairs 
during the breedirg season, but at other 
times in flocks of all sizes, from half a 
dozen to many hundreds. It is tame 
and familiar unless very much harassed, 
and is very easily shot. When disturbed 
they often wheel several times round the 
intruder and quickly settle down again. 

'rhis Duck is very often observed 
perching on some large bough of a tree, 
especially during the nesting season, when 
the male sits for hours near his mate, who 
has her eggs in the vicinity, 'fhey are at 
ajl times fond of resting on trees, and 
many roost on them at night. 

d1iey are excellent swimmers and divers. 
They feed, however, on the siirfiice chiefly, 
and they are quite as omnivorous as the 
domestic Duck. Their cry is a double 
whistle, and it is uttered both when rising 
and during flight, especially when wheel- 
ing round and round. 

The nest of the Small Whistling Duck 
is placed in a variety of situations. In 
Lower Burma, although there were many 
suitable trees about, I found the nests 
invariably built on the thick, matted cane- 
brakes and bushes which are often allowed 
to grow between paddy-fields which have 
only recently come uhder cultivation. 
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Mr. vStuart Baker Jias, however, had 
iiiorc varied experience than myself in 
^connection with the nesting of this bird, 
and I shall therefore quote his remarks 
from the Journal of the Bombay Natural 
History Society. He .says : — 

“ Normally and typically both our 
Indian Dendrocycnie build nests on trees 
or lay their eggs in their hollows : often, 
however, they make use of the deserted 
nests of other birds, and sometimes they 
build nests on or near the ground in reeds, 
grass, or even bushes. The recorded and 
authenticated instances of the common 
‘ Whistling Teal ’ laying its eggs in nests 
j)laccid on the ground are not numer- 
ous. . . . 

“ Berscjnally I have ne\ er .seen a nest 
actually on the ground, but have taken 
one or two from situations very close to 
it. In Cachar, at the foot of the hills, 
there is much l)roken ground, often int^r 
sected by nullahs, which widen out here 
and there into swamps and bheels. Here 
the ‘Whistling TeaH is in its element and 
has an enormous variety of sites to choose 
from. The one I have found most often 
selected is some clump of trees, generally 
babool or a stunted species of large-leaved, 
densely-foliaged tree which grows often 
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actually in the water. When the rains 
are on, these small# clumps form oases in 
the centre of a watery desert, and, when 
the floods are at their height, show merely' 
a few feet of their crests above water, on 
one of which the ducks build their nest ; 
a rough and ready construction of weeds, 
sun-grass and rushes, rarely lined with 
a few feathers. Sometimes a good many 
twigs are used, more especially when the 
nests are placed in babool trees, where, 
owing to the support being less compact, 
the nest itself is bound to be stronger and 
better put together. The situation next 
most often chosen as a site for the nest 
is up one of the arms of these bheels, 
which seldom, if ever, have deep water 
in them, but at the same time, from 
collecting moisture drained off the sur- 
rounding hills, are always wet and moist. 
In these places the canes, reeds and 
other vegetation grow to a great height, 
often twelve feet or more, and are so rank 
and tangled that their tops will bear no 
inconsiderable weight. When building 
the n&st in one of these tangles the birds 
place it some two or three feet from the 
top, the density of which protects it greatly 
from rain, etc. The nest itself is of the 
roughest description,' a mere thick, coarse 
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pad of grass, reeds and perhaps a few 
creepers, measuring ^ome 18'' to 24'' in 
^diameter, and with no more depression 
• in the centre than is caused by the birds 
constantly sitting in them. 

“Now and then the nest is found on 
trees close by villages and near some tank 
or piece of water. When on this kind 
of tree the nest may be placed either on 
one of the bigger forks or in a large 
hollow ; and when in the former place 
are quite well-built nests of twigs lined 
with grass and a few feathers. If, on the 
contrary, they are in the hollows, the nest 
is scanty and sometimes merely consi^s 
of the fragments naturally contained in 
the hole. 

“ In Rungpur, 1 found nearly all my 
nests on trees, though very often they 
were not built by the birds themselves, 
but they used old crows' nests sometimes, 
old kites' nests frequently.” 

The eggs of this Duck at times number 
as many as fourteen, but eight or ten is 
perhaps the most usual number. In 
shape they are either elliptical or abroad 
oval, short and somewhat rounded. They 
are not quite so smooth as the eggs of 
many other species of Ducks, and they 
are but very slightly glossy. ' 'The colour 
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is wliite or very pale cream. I’hey measure 
from 1*7 to 2 in length and from 1*4 to 
1*6 in breadth. '• t 

This bird seems to breed everywhere, 
during June, July and August, but eggs 
have been taken sometimes during Sep- 
teml)er and October. 

The adult male and female Iiave the 
forehead and crown fulvous brown, darker 
behind. The sides and Ijack of the head 
are fulvous grey ; the chin and throat 
paler. The neck is grey. 'The breast is 
pale orange-brown passing gradually into 
the chestnut of the abdomen and the 
skiJes of the body. . The under tail-coverts 
are whitish. 'Khe mantle is light brown, 
the feathers edged with pale fulvous, 
d'he back and scapulars are dark brown, 
the feathers margined with bright rufous, 
d'he rump is black ; the upper tail-coverts 
chestnut ; the tail brown. Idie lesser and 
middle series of wing-coverts arc maroon ; 
the. lower series or greater coverts, to- 
gether with the long inner secondaries, 
are dark ashy. The other quills of the 
wing are all black. The axillaries and 
the under wing-coverts are black. 

The young bird in first plumage is 
similar to the adult bird, but paler. 

The sexes are of much the same si/.e. 
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Length i6; wing 7^ ; tail 2]. The bill, 
legs and feet are brownish blue, the nail 
W the bill nearly black ; the irides are 
kbrown ; the eyelids bright yellow. AV^eight 
up to 1 1 lb. 



99. THE LARGE WHISTLING 
DUCK. 

Dendrocycna fukui, (CImelin). 

Primaries uniformly black. 

Axillaries and under wing-coverts black. 
Upper wing-coverts largely maroon. 
Upper tail-coverts yellowish white, 

A black band down the hindneck. 

Sexes alike. 


Vkrnacuiar Names: — The same pro- 
bably as those given to the Small 
Whistling Teal. 

The Large Whistling Duck is altogether a 
less common bird than its ally, the Small 
Whistling Duck, but, like it, is found over 
nearly the whole of the Indian Empire. 

On the north-west it extends to Sind, 
where it has been found breeding, and to 
BhaNyulpur in the Punjab. Its northern 
limit appears to be the Himalayas. 
Thence it ranges south throughout the 
peninsula in a somewhat irregular manner, 
fairly common in some parts, absent in 
Others, to the extreme southern point of 
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India, and Mr. H. Parker many years 
^ago recorded this specks from Ceylon. 

This Duck is perhaps more frequently 
met with, and in larger numbers, in 
Bengal than elsewhere. It extends 
through Assam. Mr. Eden procured it 
in Sylhet. Captain T. S. Johnson ob 
tained it near Mandalay. I observed this 
Duck in many parts of Lower Burma, 
notably on the Engrnah swamp, south of 
Prome. Colonel Wardlaw Ramsay got it 
at Toungoo, Finally, Major G. Rippon 
informs me that it occurs on the large 
lake at Fort Stedman, in the Southern 
Shan States. It may be concluded tlfat 
this large Whistling Duck occurs over the 
whole tract of country extending from 
Assam to the sea-coast line of Pegu. It 
has not yet been observed in Tenasserim. 

Outside our limits this species is found 
over a large portion of Africa, in Mada- 
gascar, and in Central and South America. 

When I used to meet with this Wrd, 
many years ago, I could not detect any 
point of difference between its habits and 
those of its smaller relative. Tho larger 
bird was perhaps a trifle less easy to shoot, 
being more wary and getting away quicker. 
Mr. Stuart Baker is better acquainted, 
however, with these Ducks than I am, 
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and I will therefore quote what he says 
about them : — “ They iire wilder birds 
than their smaller cousins, and alsd 
stronger and quicker on the wing; in-# 
deed, when once well started they are 
no mean fliers, and require a straight gun 
to knock them over. One cannot well 
describe the difference in the voice of 
the two ‘ Whistling Teals ' : but it is recog- 
nisable, and 1 think consiscs in the bigger 
bird having a shriller whistle than the 
other, though it is not such a noisy bird. 
I doubt if they perch as much java fiica 
does ; the latter bird often takes to trees 
irt the day-time without any apparent 
purpose except to rest, but D.fuiva does 
not seem to do this. Of course both 
birds, when perching, choose large boughs 
and l)ranches, as they have no great grasp- 
ing power and could not retain their hold 
on small ones, especially if there was any 
wind to sway them about. As Hume 
remarks, this ‘ Whistling Teal ^ is far more 
often seen on land than is the smaller 
species, and he also notes their goose-like 
gait. .Their legs are, as we all know, set 
forward much as are those of geese, and 
in consequence they naturally walk freely 
and well as do those birds. I have 
noticed them resting during the heat of 
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the day on the spits of grass-covered land 
which run far out into the larger bheels. 
One or two observers 'have said they are 
piore river and dear-water frequenters 
than are others of the genus^ but this I 
have not myself confirmed. Every large 
bheel and expanse of water which had 
cover on it contained more or less of these 
birds, and many a tiny tank or rush- and 
weed-covered backwater held its flock ; 
but I have never yet met with them on 
the open rivers of the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra, though I have visited 
them often, and though these run through 
their favourite haunts/' ^ 

The Large Whistling Duck apparently 
always constructs its nest on trees, most 
frequently on a branch, but sometimes 
in a hollow. The nest is described by 
Mr. Stuart Baker as being about eighteen 
inches across and constructed of twigs, 
sticks, and grass, and sometimes lined 
with weeds. He tells us : — “ The normal 
shape of the egg is a very broad regular 
oval, but little smaller at one end than 
the other. Abnormal eggs are genprally 
longer in shape, but I have seen none at 
all pointed. They are fine and smooth 
in texture, but inclined to be chalky and 
not very close grained.” 
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The eggs measure from j ‘8s to 2*4 in 
length, and from i,*6 to 2 in breadth. 

The adult male and female have th^ 
forehead and the crown of the head 
ferruginous brown. The side^ of the head 
and neck and the throat are fulvous, 
streaked with pale brown. The chin is 
plain fulvous. A broad black band occu- 
pies the hindneck. A portion of the 
foreneck is covered with short pointed 
black feathers with white tips. The back 
and scapulars are black, each feather with 
a broad rufous margin. The rump is 
black ; the upper tail-coverts yellowish 
white ; the tail dark brown. The quills 
of the wing and the coverts are black, 
except the lesser and the middle series 
of coverts, which are dull maroon. The 
breast, the abdomen, and sides of the 
body are pale chestnut. The under tail- 
coverts are yellowish white. The under 
wing-coverts and the axillaries are black. 
The longer feathers of the flanks are a 
mixture of pale buff, chestnut and black, 
disposed longitudinally. 

The sexes are of much the same size. 
Length about 20; wing 9 ; tail 2|. The 
bill, legs and feet are more or less dark 
plumbeous; the irides are brown. Weight 
up to about 2 lb. 



THE COTTON-TEAL. 


The Indian Cotton-Teal is the smallest 
of all the Indian Ducks, and is a widely 
distributed and well known bird. The 
drake has two regular moults in the 
year, one in spring, and one in autumn. 
In summer plumage the sexes are con- 
spicuously different, but in the winter 
they resemble each other closely, the 
male, however, retaining the large white 
patch on the primaries, by which he may 
be known when flying. These Ducks 
have no brightly-coloured speculum, but 
the conspicuous broad white tips to the 
secondaries form a feature in their 
plumage. 

The bill in these small Ducks is very 
short, and narrows gradually from the 
base to the tip. The legs are short and 
the toes long, characters denoting great 
diving powers. The Indian Cotton-Teal 
is the only small Duck found within our 
limits with dark axillaries, and it conse- 
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quently cannot ever be mistaken for any 
other Teal occurrii«*g in India. i 

There are several Cotton-'real, but it 
is highly improbable that any other 
species ^vill ever be found to occur within 
our limits, even as a straggler. 
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Nettopus coroinandeliiDius^ ((jMEuin). 

Axillaries entirely black or else brown 
margined with grey. 

Nearly all the secondaries broadly tipped 
with white. 

Crown with a dark cap. 

MALE : With a large white patch on 
the primaries. 

FEMALE : With the primaries entirely 
blackish. 

Vernacular Names: Girri, Glrria, 

GirJaj Gur~gurra, Hind. ; G hangar ic I y 
Gkanganiy Beng. ; Bullhi- hans y Dacca, 
Faridpur, Sylhet ; DafidanUy Uriya ; 
Lerrcget-perregetyMeroni-dcrehcty Kol. ; 
AdCy AdUiy Ratnagiri ; Kalagaty BuriTn. 

'I'he Indian Cotton-'Leal occurs in greater 
or less abundance over almost the whole 
Indian Empire, from the l:)ase of the 
Himalayas to the extreme south of the 
peninsula, and in Ceylon ; and from 
Assam down to Tenasserim, including 
the Andaman Islands. This small Duck 
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has not yet been observed in Kashmir, 
in Sind, or in Cu^ch, and probably these 
tracts lie outside its range. It appears td 
be more abundant in Bengal and the^ 
eastern portion of the Empire than in 
the peninsula of India itself. With regard 
to its southern and eastern limits, this 
Teal will no doubt be found to occur to 
the extreme confines of the Empire, but 
up to the present it has not been recorded 
from any point in Tenasserim farther 
south than Tavoy; nor from any point 
further east in the Shan States than 
Kengtung, where my friend Lieutenant 
J\ H. Whitehead recently procured it. 

For a resident species of Duck the 
Indian Cotton-l'eal has rather a wide 
range, being found in China, Siam, 
Cochin China, the Malay Peninsula and 
the islands, to the Philippines and Celebes. 

The Cotton-Teal affects every descrip- 
tion of water, from the tiny ditch or pool 
to tthe large swamp, but they are not 
partial to clear water \ they almost in- 
variably choose water covered with weeds. 
In many places they are remarkably tame 
and confiding, and they can often be 
approached within a few yards. They 
are found in twos or threes, and some- 
times in small scattered flocks, but never 
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in very large numbers. Their flight, 
when once up, is remarkably swift, and 
?hey twist round corners in a wondeiful 
manner. They do not, as a rule, fly far, 
but quickly settle down again. Although 
these Teal are surface-feeding birds, they 
dive with great flicility, and wounded 
birds are generally lost. 'The Cotton-Teal 
is chiefly a day-feeder. It frequently 
perches on the larger branches of trees, 
and generally roosts on them at night. 
The cry of this little bird is a rather 
loud, chuckling cackle, uttered when 
flying. 

Mr. Stuart 13aker thus explains how 
such vast numbers of this ^I'eal come to 
be caught near Calcutta, and to be brought 
to the market, throughout the cold 
\veather : — 

“In certain of the drier portions of 
its habitat this ))ird is semi-migratory in 
its habits, only visiting them in the rains, 
and leaving again for some more suitable 
place as the haunts in the former begin 
to dry up. Hume, talking of the vast 
numbers .seen every day during the cold 
weather in the Calcutta market, says that 
it is a mystery to him where they come 
from. Having myself shot over some of 
the vast bhiis and backwaters of the 
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( iangcs and Brahmapootra, I think it would 
take a very lar^e number indeed to 
surprise me. In the places mentioned 
they simply swarm in thousands, and 
are only outnumbered by the ‘ Whistling 
'reals.' I suppose every one knows how 
the fishermen of the Sunderbunds and 
other parts net the vast numbers of Duck 
that are daily sent in to the Calcutta 
market, but in case there are some who 
do not, the following may explain. Over 
a great stretch of shallow bhil they erect 
nets some fifteen or twenty feet high, 
usually selecting the end of a large patch 
of water where it narrows off either into 
dry land or again widens out into yet 
another bhil. Then, by night, they pole 
silently up the lake towards the nets, 
driving the flock of duck and teal silently 
before them, nor is any noise made until 
an approach lias been made to within 
some two hundred yards, or even less of 
tke nets. Thus, when the shouts are 
raised, many of the flocks have not time 
to rise high enough to evade the nets, 
into, which they fly and are entangled. 
Cotton Teal, of course, fly low along the 
surface of the water, and hence fall victims 
to the nets more easily than such Ducks 
as get quickly into the air and fly high.” 
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The Cotton-Teal breeds throughout 
^the rains, and nests <»may be found at 
any time from June to September, the 
'month varying, no doubt, according to 
locality. In Burma I found a nest in 
September, and probably, in this particular 
case, the birds had had an earlier brood. 
In Ceylon they are said to breed in the 
early part of the year. 

The nest seldom consists of anything 
more than a few twigs and feathers, and 
very frequently the eggs are laid in a 
hollow without any preparation. The 
site selected is a hole in the trunk of 
a tree or in a big branch ; sometimes 
a hole in an old ruin, or even in a 
chimney, but seldom at any great height 
from the ground ; although the only nest 
of this species that I ever found in 
Burma was about thirty feet from the 
ground. 

Mr. F. R. Hlewitt tells us that this 
Teal makes a semi-floating nest on ihe 
water, among the rushes or lotus-leaves, 
of weeds, grass, etc., filled up several 
inches above the water-level. This w^as 
on a lake near Jhansi. I have heard 
of no other instance of this bird making 
a, nest on the water. 

Ten is perhaps the most usual number 
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of eggs laid in one nest, but fewer are 
frequently found, And in two instances^ 
quoted by Mr. Stuart Baker, the large" 
number of twenty -two was taken from one^ 
nest. 

The eggs are elliptical or nearly so, 
very smooth, and with a considerable 
amount of gloss. They ai^ of a cream 
colour, and measure from 1*5 to j*8 in 
length, and from 1T5 to 1*4 in breadth. 

The adult male in summer plumage 
has the forehead blackish and the crown 
brown, this latter part more or less 
surrounded by a blackish band. The 
remainder of the head, the whole neck, 
the upper part of the mantle and the 
lower plumage are pure white. The sides 
of the body are beautifully, vermiculated 
with brown. The under tail-coverts are 
black, with white bases, 'i'he axillaries 
and the under wing-coverts are black. 
A broad black collar surrounds the lower 
paTt of the neck. The back, the scapulars, 
all the upper wing-coverts, and the inner 
long secondaries are black glossed with 
purple and green. The primaries are 
black at the base and tip, white in the 
middle, the latter forming a conspicuous 
white patch. All the secondaries, except 
the long inner ones, are black with broad 
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white tips, the outer webs glossed with 
^reen. The rump is black, and the upper 
tail-coverts white, closely vermiculated 
•with brown, like the sides of the body. 
The tail is dark brown. 

The adult female, at all seasons, has 
the forehead, and a band over the eye, 
dull white mottled with brown. 'Fhe 
crown of the head and a band through 
the eye are dark brown. The sides of 
the head, the chin and the throat, are 
greyish white, slightly mottled with brown. 
The neck and the upper part of the 
breast are dull white, barred with brown. 
The mantle is dark brown, freckled with 
grey. The back, the rump, the scapulars, 
and the whole of the upper wing-coverts 
are dark brown, the coverts slightly glossy. 
The primaries are blackish, the inner ones 
tipped with whitish. The short secondaries 
are black, broadly tipped with white ; the 
long inner secondaries are entirely brown. 
'J'he upper tail-coverts are light broWn 
more or less tipped with grey ; the tail 
dark brown, 'fhe entire lower plumage is 
dull white, the dark bases of the feathers 
more or less visible. The axillaries are 
brown margined with grey, and the under 
wing-coverts are brown tipped with dull 
white. I'he sides of the body are l>rown. 
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The male in winter plumage resembles 
the female in general appearance, but, 
retains the white patch on the primaries 
and the brilliant gloss on the outer webs* 
of the secondaries and on the wing-coverts. 
The axiliaries and the under wing-coverts 
are black as in summer. The black collar 
is wanting. 

The first plumage of the young birds 
of both sexes resembles that of the adult 
female ; and the young male completes 
the change into adult male plumage in 
the first spring. In a young January bird 
the white on the primaries is only half 
developed, but the wing-coverts are as 
glossy as in the adult male. 

'Fhe female is slightly smaller than the 
male. Length about 13 ; wing 6;^ ; tail 2|. 
The male in summer has the bill black ; 
the irides bright red; the legs black. 
In winter, the upper mandible becomes 
brownish and the lower yellowish. The 
feitiale has the bill browm above, yellowish 
below ; the irides brown and the legs 
yellowfish. The male weighs up to nearly 
11 oz. 


Near the Cotton-Teal should be 
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placed the Mandarin Duck, .Tx ^i^a/eri- 
i:ulata^ from Southern China. This beau- 
tiful Duck is not unlikely to be met with 
•on the borders of the Northern Shan 
States. It is rather larger than a common 
Teal, and may be recognised at all ages, 
and, in the case of both the sexes, by 
the brown axillaries, the broad and con- 
spicuous silvery grey margins of all the 
primaries, and by the bright, but ill-defined, 
metallic purple speculum, this colour ex- 
tending over three or four secondaries. 
The male, in full plumage, is a gorgeous 
creature with a long crest, a number of 
long, narrow, chestnut feathers on the 
neck, and with a very remarkably-formed 
inner secondary. This feather is fan- 
shaped and quite three inches wide at the 
end. The inner web is chestnut, and the 
outer purple. The female, which is of 
plain plumage, may be separated from 
similarly plurnaged young males, and from 
males, indeed, of all ages and in all phAses 
of plumage, by the obli(]ue white stripe 
which may always be found on the outer 
web of the first purple feather of the 
speculum. This stripe is just below the 
tips of the wing-coverts, and is always 
absent in the male. 



THE WOOD-DUCKS. 

Few Ducks are so little known as the 
Indian Wood>Duck. The Hume Collec- 
tion contains but one specimen, and notes 
on the habits of this species are very im- 
perfect. 

After a careful investigation, I agree 
with Messrs. Hume and Marshall that the 
Indian Wood-Duck is distinct from the 
Wood-Duck of Java. The former has 
the head and neck white, spotted with 
black ; the latter has these parts pure 
white, in addition to having a good deal 
of white on other parts of the body. 
These facts appear to me to be well 
established, both by the evidence of actual 
specimens and also by the descriptions of 
the older writers. 

'J'he changes of plumage of these Ducks, 
and the distinctive garb of the sexes, 
cannot yet be satisfactorily worked out, 
owing to the paucity of specimens. With 
regard to the Indian species, I have 
described the plumage of a fine mounted 
136 
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specimen in the galleries of the British 
Museum, from Merg^i, as that of the 
Jidult male. A specimen in the Hume 
Collection from Assam is sexed as a 
female. It is, however, in a transitional 
stage of plumage, with the feathers of the 
breast undergoing a change from chestnut- 
brown to black. This is evidently a young 
bird, but 1 cannot but regard it as a young 
male, changing from its first plumage, that 
of the adult female, into that of the adult 
male. On this assumption — ^and it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any other conclusion — 
it may be inferred that the female bird 
has the breast of the sqme dull chestnut- 
brown as the abdomen, whereas the 
adult male has the breast black and the 
abdomen chestnut-brown. The acquisi- 
tion of further specimens, properly sexed, 
is necessary before the matter can be 
finally settled. 

The Wood-JIucks are large, heavy birds. 
The legs are short, but rather slendir. 
The feet are large, the middle toe being 
much longer than the tarsus. The wings 
are large, but not well adapted for rapid 
flight, the secondaries being extremely 
long and soft. These Ducks are resident 
in the localities they frequent, and pro- 
bably they use their wings with reluctance. 
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The bill is large and of much the same 
shape as that of tl^e domestic Duck. 

When swimming, the Indian Wood- 
Duck should be easily recognisable by 
its white head, white upper wing-coverts 
and dark body-plumage. These Ducks 
may not be so rare as is generally imagined, 
but they appear to frequent forests, where 
few sportsmen would expect to find 
Ducks. 



*101. THE INDIAN WOOD-DUCK. 

Asarcornis leucoptera^ (Blyth).'^’ 

Primaries uniformly black. 

Axillaries white. 

Speculum slaty-blue ; wing-coverts 
white; separated from each other by 
a broad black band. 

Head and neck white, spotted with 
black. 

MALE : Breast black, lower plumage 
chestnut-brown. 

FEMALE : Both breast and lower plumage 
chestnut-brown. 

Vernaclt.ar Names: — Deo-hanSy Assam. 

Tife Indian Wood-Duck is probably 
found throughout the whole eastern 
portion of the Empire, from Assam ’to 
Tenasserim, but the localities where it 
has been actually obtained are few in 
number. 

First, I may quote Colonel Godwin- 

Asarcomis scutulata (part.) of the British 
Museum Catalogue. 


1.39 
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Austen. He says: — “I got this, bird at 
Dimapur on the l4>unsiri river; it appear^s 
to prefer sluggish streams like this flowing 
through forest, for I once flushed this bir<i 
in such a haunt in the interior of the 
Garo Hills. I am informed by Mr. 
James, of the Police at Samaguting, that 
it breeds on the Dunsiri, and that he had 
shot the young birds. It is called the 
‘l)eo-hans’ in Assam. Mr. J. Burt, of 
Tezpur, informs me that the white-winged 
Sheldrake perches on trees, and that one 
was killed thus sitting by Mr. J. Martin 
of Paniputa tea plantation, near Tezpur.’' 

In the “ Birds of India," jerdon 
wrote : — This fine Duck has hitherto 
been only procured in Biirmah, but I 
have received information of a so-called 
‘ Black Goose ' occurring in Dacca and 
other parts of Eastern Bengal, which, 
from the description, can be no other 
bird." Subsequently, he wrote to Mr. 
Hume a note on thi.s bird, of which I 
here reproduce a portion. He said : — I 
have seen several flocks of Casarca leuco' 
ptera in the lower part of the Brahma- 
putra, where it joins the Ganges, not far 
above Dacca, where, indeed, Simson had 
seen it." 

Mr. F, B. Simson, however, in an ^ 
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interesting paper on the birds found in 
pastern Bengal, refemi^g to this statement 
of Jerdon’s, says {Ibis^ 1882, p. 92): — 
-^Jerdon informed Hume that I had 
observed Anas ku copter a to the east of 
Dacca ; but I never saw it, nor have I 
ever seen a skin of it yet. I told Jerdon 
that I had heard of a large flock of dark 
Ducks in these waters, but had never met 
them myself. Jerdon himself only ob- 
served it from the deck of a steamer.’* 

Mr. Hume’s collectors obtained a 
specimen of this Duck at Dollah, at the 
extreme east of the Assam valley. 

Colonel Graham, as cjiioted by Messrs. 
Hume and Marshall, informs us that this 
Duck is rare in Darrang, but common 
in the vast pathless tree jungles of Lak- 
himpur. 

Mr. J. R. Cripps writes: — “This, 
hitherto rare, Wood-Duck is commoner 
in the Dibrugarh district than is supposed, 
but, from its retiring habits and the 
nature of the country it affects, is seldom 
seen. It is a permanent resident, fre- 
quenting lonely, weedy pathars in dense 
forest, and far away from villages. Food, 
principally vegetable matter with a few 
small pieces of pebble.” 

Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker tells us that 
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Mr. W. Moylan shot this bird in Sing- 
bhoom, Eastern fBengal. He writes 
“ Mr. Moylan, in narrating to me how he 
met with this Duck in Sini, in Singbhooni, 
said that they were shooting in grass- 
covered swamps at the edge of heavy 
forest. They were standing at the edge of 
this forest when he saw four birds, which 
he took to be geese, coming down towards 
him and his companions. They were 
at a great height, but a charge of S. K. G. 
shot took effect on the foremost, and he 
came crash to the ground, turning out to 
be a fine drake. It is possible that Mr. 
Moylan may have been wrong in his 
identification, but I failed to discover 
any reason to make me think so, though 
I questioned him closely on the matter. 
This was the only occasion on which he 
ever saw the Duck.’' 

Mr. Stuart Baker himself found these 
Ducks in the Barpeta part of the Kamroop 
dwtrict. He observes: — ‘‘When I saw 
the pair in Barpeta, I was shooting Kya 
Partridge in the ekra-covered patches of 
swamp in the forests, and a pair got up 
some forty or fifty yards from me from 
some swamp just as I emerged from the 
forest. Two barrels of No. 7 pattered on 
their backs at once, but seemed not to 
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have the smallest effect on them. These 
two birds flew just lik>? geese, one bird 
(the male, I suppose, for he looked much 
the heavier) about ten yards in front of 
the other, their necks fully outstretched 
and squawking loudly as they flew for 
the first few hundred yards. Whilst in 
the open they flew within a few feet of 
the ground, but, on regaining the forest, 
mounted higher until they disappeared 
altogether in the distance.” 

Mr. Baker also met with these Ducks 
in Cachar. He remarks : — “ The only 
experience I have had })ersonally with 
them in this district was on a rainy day 
in June : when out shooting I heard two 
birds calling to one another in loud goose- 
like calls. The forest was very dense, 
and consisted almost entirely of trees, 
but through it there wandered a sluggish, 
dirty stream, which here and there dis- 
appeared into small morasses dotted with 
tiny pools of clear water. Thinking Che 
safest way to get a shot would be to drive 
them, I sent my CCachari tracker to beat 
down the stream towards me from a point 
some two hundred yards or so above 
where we heard them calling. The drive 
proved a total failure, as though the birds 
flew within thirty or forty yards of me 
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they kept inside the forest on the same 
side of the stream #as that on which I was 
seated, and I hardly caught a glimpse ot 
them, much less obtained a shot. Th<S 
Cachari told me that when he came on 
the first one it was in a tree, from which 
it did not fly until he was underneath, 
and that then it made off to its mate, 
which was some two hundred yards higher 
up the stream. They then both settled 
in a small pool, and did not again take 
to wing until he had sneaked to within 
twenty yards, when they got up and flew 
straight away, passing, as I have already 
said, just out of sight of me. We heard 
them calling two or three days after this, 
but when 1 attempted to stalk them they 
made off long before I got within sight 
or shot of them.” 

I have never been able to meet with, 
or even hear of, this Duck in any part 
of Upper Burma or Pegu. It has been 
obtained, however, at Tavoy and Mergui, 
in Tenasserim, and lower down in the 
Malay Peninsula, at Poonga, Kiissoom 
and Kopah. 

The mounted specimen of this Duck 
in the British Museum, from Mergui, 
which from its large size is probably an 
adult male, has the head and neck white, 
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much spotted and mottled with black. 
Jhe lower neck, the sides of the breast, 
and the breast itself, are glossy black, 
i^'he abdomen and the sides of the body 
are dull chestnut-brown, the under tail- 
coverts dusky rufous. The mantle, the 
upper scapulars, the back, rump and the 
upper tail-coverts are dark olive- brown, 
each feather margined with metallic black. 
The lower scapulars are plain olive-brown. 
The upper wing-cover.ts are white except 
the lower series, the feathers of which are 
slaty-blue at base, and black at the tip, 
the slaty-blue portions being concealed 
by the white coverts, and the black tips 
forming a broad band across the wing. 
The primaries are blackish. The outer 
secondaries are brown on the inner web, 
slaty-blue on the outer. The secondary 
next to these has a portion of the outer 
web white with a black margin. The 
inner and longer secondaries are olive- 
brown. The tail is dark brown. Tfie 
axillaries are pure white, and the under 
wing-coverts almost entirely white. 

The female apparently differs from the 
male in having the breast of the same 
chestnut-brown as the abdomen. 

Male : length about 32 ; wing nearly 
15 ; tail about 6T The female is smaller 
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than the male. Mr. Cripps records one 
as measuring rather more than 29 in 
length, with a wing of about 13I. The 
bill is orange-yellow, blotched with blach 
in part ; irides crimson ; legs and feet 
orange-yellow. Weight up to about 6| lb. 



THE GREY DUCKS. 

The group of Grey Ducks comprises 
two species of Indian Ducks which are 
usually united to the True Ducks; the 
Grey Duck being associated with the Wild 
Duck, and the Andaman Duck with the 
Common Teal, 

The (irey Ducks differ from the True 
Ducks in so many important respects that 
I am obliged to regard them as a very 
distinct group. They have given up 
their migratory habits and have become 
localised. As a consequence, they re- 
quire to fly less, and the wing is therefore 
more blunt than in the True Ducks, as 
indicated by the greater length of the 
outer secondaries, the tips of which, yi 
the closed wing, reach to the tips of the 
longest primary coverts. The lengthening 
of the outer secondaries in the Grey 
Ducks causes the speculum to be very 
large. The primaries, instead of present- 
ing the peculiar pattern observable in the 
primaries of the True Ducks, are blackish 
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throughout. The sexes are quite alike, 
and ilie male is,»clothed in the sombre 
plumage of the female, although both 
sexes exhibit the brilliant speculum sb 
characteristic of both sexes of many 
species of True Ducks. Inasmuch as the 
drake resembles the duck, there is no 
necessity for a post-nuptial moult, and 
there is no evidence to show that the 
drakes of the Grey Ducks have any but 
the ordinary autumnal moult. 

1’he plumage of the Grey Ducks is 
more or less spotted. The bill resembles 
that of the domestic Duck, and is of equal 
width throughout its length. 

In this group should be placed the 
Chinese (rrey Duck (/^. zonorhyncha)^ which 
may probably be found in the eastern 
parts of the Shan States.* It resembles 
the Indian Grey Duck, but may be 
distinguished by the following characters. 
The bill is black, with the tip of the 
upper mandible alone yellow. The 
speculum is brilliant metallic blue, and 
there is a double band of black and 

As this is passing through the press I see 
in the Asian” (January loth, 1899), that ^ 
correspondent states that he has shot Spotbill 
Ducks, which he terms oonorhynclia^ at Kengtung, 
in the Shan States. 
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white below it. Above the speculum, 
however, instead of a sixiilar double band, 
as in the Indian Grey Duck, there is but 
9i single band, of a black colour. Instead 
of the outer webs of the two long 
secondaries next the speculum being 
entirely white, these webs exhibit hardly 
any white. The Chinese Grey Duck has 
a wide range, extending from Japan down 
to China. It is a resident species, but 
its southern limits are not definitely 
known. There is no other Grey Duck 
likely to occur within the limits of the 
Indian I^hiipire.^^ 


There is no genus in which the Grey Ducks 
can be jjJacccl, and I therefore propose the name 
Folionetta for them, with Poli<mctta pivcUorhy iiciui 
as the type of the genus. 



102. THE GREY DOCK. 

Polionetta pcecilorhyticJia^ (Forster).* 

Primaries nearly uniformly blackish, the 
inner webs being slightly paler than 
the outer. 

Under wing-coverts and axiilaries white. 

Speculum metallic green or greenish 
blue, between two double bands of 
black and white ; the outer web of 
the two long secondaries next the 
speculum white. 

Tip and base of the upper mandible 
yellow or orange. 

Sexes alike. 

Vernacular Names \—Hunjur, Sind. ; 
Garam-pai, Bata, Gtigral, Hind. ; 
^addun, Nepal Terai ; Neer-batkoo, 

* Tamil ; JSteer-kolee, Canarese ; Dod~ 
sarlC’haki, Mysore ; Kara^ Manipur ; 
Tau-bay, Burmese. 

The Grey, or Spotted-billed, Duck, occurs 
as a resident, and more or less abun- 


* Anas pcecilorhyncha of the British Museum 
Catalogue. 
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dantly, in every part of India, from the 
base of the Himalayns down to Cape 
Comorin, and in Ceylon. It has not 
fet been observed in Kashmir, nor in 
any portion of the Himalayas. Eastwards, 
this Duck extends through Assam ; and 
in a southerly direction, through Sylhet, 
Cachar, and Manipur to Arrakan and 
Upper Burma. Captain F. T. Williams 
shot this Duck in the Chindwin river. It 
is found in the swamps and tanks near 
the banks of the Irrawaddy, quite down 
to Mandalay ; and Captain T. S. Johnson 
and party, during one Christmas week, 
obtained ten of these Ducks near Man- 
dalay, out of a total bag of 562 water 
fowl, showing that it is by no means 
rare in that part. I obtained a speci- 
men not far from Lashio, in the Northern 
Shan States. Major G. Kippon informs 
me that this species occurs in all parts 
of the Southern Shan States, and 
Lieut. J. H. Whitehead writes to lAe 
stating that he got the Spot-bill as far 
east as Kengtung. In these instances, 
I do not think that the Chinese Grey 
Duck has been mistaken for the 
Indian species. I did not observe this 
Duck in any part of Pegu, but Blyth 
records it from Tenasserim,' where, how- 
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ever, it has not been met with in recent 
years. , ^ 

The Grey Duck is not known to occur 
anywhere outside the limits of the Indian^ 
Empire. 

'I'his fine Duck frequents ponds, tanks, 
and small lakes by preference, but is also 
to be found at times in streams and on 
the larger rivers. It prefers well-wooded 
and reed-margined pieces of w^ater to 
any others. When ponds dry up in one 
part of the country, it proceeds to another 
part, and it is only in this sense that the 
Crrey . Duck can l)e termed migratory. 
It is found, as a rule, singly or in pairs, 
but on large pieces of water flocks of 
from twenty to eighty may be observed. 
This Duck is not at all shy, and is 
frequently to be seen quite close to 
villages ; and I once shot one in a small 
drinking-water tank, not more than forty 
yards square, close to a monastery, 
where the villagers were in the habit 
of coming all through the day to fill their 
water-pots. When on large pieces of 
water, they are not difficult to approach 
in a boat. They rise heavily, but fly 
swiftly when they are fairly off. When 
wounded, they dive very cleverly, and 
often escape capture, but they are also 
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frequently drowned among the weeds. 
^The food of the G^y Duck consists 
chiefly of vegetable matter, grain, grass, 
•and the roots of water-plants, and also 
insects, worms, and small frogs. 

With regard to the notes of the Grey 
Duck Messrs. Hume and Marshall 
observe : — “ Their voices, both when 
chattering to each other when at rest or 
feeding, and when uttering their quacks 
of alarm, closely resemble those of the 
Mallard, but may always be distinguished 
by a somewhat greater sharpness ; they 
are not so sonorous, but they seem to be 
emitted with greater force.’^ 

Mr. Hume met with this Duck in 
Manipur, and found it so tame that it is 
worth while to quote his experiences. 
He says : — “This is the Duck of Manipur, 
common in every pond and jheel, and in 
many mere ditches fifteen or twenty feet 
wide, and excessively abundant and very 
tame on the Logtak lake. 'While the 
rest of the wild fowl at the lake were 
exceptionally wild, the Grey Ducks were 
tamer than I have ever seen them else- 
where. As a rule they only swam a little 
out of the way of the boats, and very 
seldom, if ever, dreamt of rising unless 
these approached within thirty yards of 
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them. As I had a good many persons 
with me who eat wild fowl and were glad ^ 
to get these, 1 daily, when at the lake, 
shot from six to ten Grey Ducks, but li 
could have shot twenty or thirty of these 
daily, all sitting shots, at distances between 
thirty-five and forty yards. Nay, sometimes 
a pair or two floating leisurely just outside 
some thin rush bed have allowed the boat 
to pass quite unconcernedly within even 
ten or fifteen yards.” 

There are few places apparently in the 
range of this Duck where it does not 
breed. The nest is usually placed on 
the bank of some pond or canal on the 
ground, among thick grass, and is com- 
posed of rushes, grass, and feathers, with 
a little down. Sometimes the nest is 
placed on a branch of a tree, drooping 
near the ground, and entirely concealed 
by the surrounding vegetation. In Sind, 
this Duck appears to nest in April and 
M£ty ; in the Punjab and the North-west 
Provinces in August ; in Gujarat in 
October, and in Mysore in November. 
Probably it lays twice a year in most 
places. 

Captain Woods communicated the 
following note to Mr. Stuart Baker re- 
garding the breeding of this Duck in 
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Manipur : — “ Here the birds generally 
^pair about the beginning of April ; but 
I have found a nest in a flooded dhd/t 
•khet as late as October. The nests are 
composed of grass and feathers, the latter 
of which the parent birds pluck from 
their own breasts. I have found as many 
as fourteen eggs in a nest, though the 
usual number is ten. The parent bird 
sits very close when incubating, and when 
alarmed feigns injury to a wing, as do 
others of the family.” 

The eggs are short ellipses in shape, 
and measure about 2.15 by x.7. When 
first laid, they are white or greyish white ; 
after incubation, yellowish or brownish. 

The adult has the forehead, the crown, 
and a band through the eye, dark-brown, 
streaked paler. A band over the eye, 
the sides of the head and the whole neck 
are dull white, minutely streaked with 
brown; the chin and throat similar, but 
with fewer streaks, sometimes streakless. 
The mantle, the sides of the breast, the 
lower plumage and the sides of the body 
are white or fulvous white, turning to 
dark brown on the lower part of the 
abdomen, each feather with a large 
roundish well-defined brown spot ; the 
under tail-coverts black. ' The under 
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wing-coverts and the axillaries are pure 
white. The upper back, the scapulars* 
and the lesser wing-coverts are blackish, 
each feather with a pale fulvous margin.' 
The lower back, the rump and the upper 
tail-coverts arc l)lack ; the tail-feathers 
black, narrowly margined with fulvous. 
The greater wing-coverts are brown, ter- 
minated with white and broadly tipped 
with black. The primaries are blackish, 
the inner webs slightly paler than the 
outer. The outer secondaries have the 
inner webs brown, the outer brilliant 
metallic green or greenish blue, according 
to the light in which the wing is viewed, 
terminated by a broad black band and 
tipped with a narrower w’^hite band. The 
inner secondaries are dark brown, the 
first two longer ones, next the specu- 
lum, with the whole outer web pure 
white. 

The young duckling, on assuming its 
fir^ feathered t)lumage, resembles the 
adult, but has the spots on the lower 
plumage less distinct. 

Male : length about 24 ; wing 1 1 ; tail 
rather more than 4. 'I'he female is rather 
smaller. The bill is black, the base of 
the upper mandible orange, the tips of both 
mandibles varying from yellow to orange ; 
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the tip of the nail, black ; irides brown ; 
^legs and feet bright red. In young birds 
the base of the bill, instead of being red, 
u's brown, and the legs are orange. Weight 
up to 3 1 lb. 



103. THE ANDAMAN DUCK. 

Polio netta albigularis^ (Hume).^ 

Primaries uniformly black. 

Under wing-coverts black, with a median 
white patch. 

Axillaries white. 

Speculum black, divided into two 
portions by a longitudinal streak of 
metallic green or coppery bronze. 

Sexes alike. 

VKKNAcri.AR Names : — None known. 

The Andaman Uuck, or, as Messrs. 
Hume and Marshall term it, the Oceanic 
Teal, in the belief that this species had 
a very wide distribution, ranging from the 
Andamans to New Zealand, is strictly 
cofi fined, not only to the Andaman 
Islands, but apparently to a very small 
portion of this group only. Mr. Hume 
discovered this Duck in 1873 during his 
memorable voyage to the Andamans, and 
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Catalogue. 
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it was observed by him and his party 
only on the coast and reeks of the South 
Andaman Island. It is improbable, how- 
.»ever, that this little Duck should be so 
restricted in its range, and hereafter it 
may be found in the adjacent islands. 

Few persons have had an opportunity 
of observing this Duck. The late Mr. 
Davison thus described the habits of 
this species : — “ This ‘Teal’ is said to have 
been very common, at one time, in the 
Andamans, but it is far from being so 
now. It appears to frequent alike both 
salt and fresh water. During the day 
it either perches among the mangroves 
or settles down in some shady spot on 
the bank of a stream ; when wounded 
it does not attempt at first to dive, but 
swims for the nearest cover, in which it 
hides itself ; but when hard pressed it 
dives, but does not remain long under 
water, and appears to get soon exhausted. 
It feeds by night in the fresh > water 
ponds, and I was informed that it is to 
be seen during the rains in small flocks 
in the morning and evening in the paddy 
flats about Aberdeen. Sometimes in going 
up the creeks a pair will slip off the bank 
into the water, and keep swimming about 
twenty yards ahead of the boat, only 
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rising when hard pressed, but they are 
very wary when ii? flocks. I could learr^ 
nothing about the breeding of this species. 
The only note I have heard them utter 
is a low whistle, and this apparently only 
at night when they are feeding. 

Mr. Hume adds the following remarks : 
— In the day time you commonly see 
them in pairs, occasionally in flocks of 
from twenty to thirty, high up in some 
densely mangrove-bordered creek, where 
the water is fresh ; but at night they leave 
these, and collecting in moderate-sized 
flocks, resort to fresh-water ponds or 
paddy fields to feed. When wounded it 
sometimes dives most vigorously, not in- 
deed remaining long under water, but by 
no means getting soon exhausted. On the 
contrary, it will often compel you to fire 
a second shot before you retrieve it. 
It swims well, and runs through the 
jungle at a great pace. Its flight appears 
to^ be fairly rapid, but they are seldom 
seen on the wing except at night, and 
then it is difficult to judge accurately of 
this. 

‘‘They are not, I should say, wild or 
wary birds ; they do not leave a place 
at the first shot, and Davison has got 
as many as eight by successive shots out 
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of the same flock, the birds flying about 
^nd settling again att short distances. 
But they are eminently birds of a retiring 
♦labit, and very soon abandon, as a day 
haunt, any place which civilised or semi- 
civilised men begin to frequent. 

“ A whole flock is sometimes seen 
during the day time perched on the 
mangroves of some salt-water creek ; but 
they are certainly, by preference, the 
denizens of forest-embowered fresh water.'’ 

Mr A. L. Butler, in the rournal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society, thus 
records his experiences with this Duck : — 

‘‘ When I arrived at Port Blair in May, 
these ‘Teal’ were in good-sized flocks, 
resorting principally, at low tide, to two 
little rocky islets up the harbour, known 
as Bird Island and Oyster Island. 1 did 
not go after them at that time myself, not 
having a boat ; a fair, though not large, 
number were killed by some of the 
officers stationed here. I believe eleven 
was the result of four barrels on one 
occasion ! As the monsoon commenced 
and the harbour became rougher, at the 
beginning of June, these flocks of ‘Teal’ 
broke up into smaller parties of five or 
six to a dozen or so, and retired to the 
creeks and dyke-intersected marshes, a 
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little inland, near Bamboo Flat and Port 
Moiiatt. Tcjwardi*, the end of June these 
small parties commenced to break up into 
pairs ; about this time I shot several, and 
in the paired birds I found the testes of 
the drakes enlarged, but the ovaries of 
the females were, as yet, in ordinary 
condition. In the ‘ Game Birds of India ^ 
Mr. Hume mentions a single nest being 
found in August, and I should think that 
August or the end of July would be the 
usual time of laying. I am afraid I am 
not likely to find a nest, as there are 
so many hundreds of acres of suitable 
breeding ground, and the birds are 
comparatively few. 

“ The ‘ Oceanic leal ^ feed a good deal 
in the paddy fields at night ; under cover 
of darkness, too, a few birds often drop 
into small tanks at Aberdeen within a few 
yards of bungalows and buildings. When 
in flocks they are very wild, but in pairs, 
off the small channels among the marshes, 
I found them very tame. 1 have often 
been able to creep up to the water^s edge 
and watch a pair swimming quietly about 
within ten yards of me for some time. 
On one occasion I came right on to a 
pair under an overhanging bush, and they 
only fluttered, like waterhens, along the 
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surface for twenty yards or so, then 
pitched and coniinencfcd swimming away, 
so that 1 was able to kill one on the water 
and the other as it rose, from where I 
stood. Of course birds that have been 
shot at a bit go clean away at the first 
alarm. On these creeks they associate 
with the common ‘Whistling Teal/ and 1 
have watched the two species in close 
company on the water, though the ‘Oceanic 
I’ear separate from the others when put 
up. The only thing I noticed about 
them, which I do not think has been 
recorded, is that they have a ‘ quacking ’ 
note as well as a low whistle. One day 
a party of eight or ten, at which some 
shots had been fired, after wheeling 
round and round overhead for some 
time, pitched on a narrow channel, within 
thirty yards of me, as I stood concealed 
in the bushes on the bank, I watched 
them for some minutes, when another 
pair, frightened by some distant shots, 
came scurrying over: the birds on the 
water all twisted their heads up and set 
up a loud rapid quacking calbnote which 
they kept up for some minutes ; the new- 
comers circled round several times, but 
probably seeing the top of my topee., con- 
cluded not to join their companions in 
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their fancied security. The flight of this 
‘ 'real ' is fairly fast ; bccasionally when they 
have been kept on the wing for some 
time a party will stoop down to the 
surface of a creek as though they meant 
to pitch, and then change their minds 
and rise again. When executing this 
inanceiivre they rush past at a tremen- 
dous pace. The broad white wing-bar, in 
this species, is most conspicuous when 
the bird is on the wing. 

“ Winged birds promptly swim for the 
nearest cover, into which they scuttle off 
at a great pace, and are generally lost 
without a dog. One I shot swam steadily 
along in front of a Pathan convict who 
was swimming after it in the capacity of 
a retriever, and though hard pressed 
made no attempt to dive till it reached 
the bank, where it was caught. One of 
the officers stationed here has a live bird 
in captivity which was pinioned by a shot 
some months ago. It thrives well on 
paddy, but has not become very tame. 
It spends most of the day asleep, with 
its head resting on the plumage of the 
back. The local sportsmen have christened 
them ‘ Gibberies.^ 

“ 'Fhey are rather difficult birds to skin, 
being very fat, and having, for a Duck, 
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rather a tender skin. They seem to 
average about 15 ozt in weight.’^ 

A single egg of this species was taken 
by Captain Wimberley in August. The 
nest was composed of grass and was 
placed in a ])addy field. The egg is 
described as being a broad oval in shape, 
with a smooth shell, devoid of gloss, and 
of a delicate cream colour. It measured 
1 •93 by I -43. 

The forehead and crown are dark- 
brown, becoming paler and greyish-brown 
on the hindncck. The whole lower, and 
the edge of the upper, eyelid are covered 
with small white feathers. T'he sides of 
the head are mottled with dark-brown and 
fulvous. The chin, the throat, and the 
foreneck are white ; the cheeks, the lower 
part of the sides of the head and also the 
sides of the neck are dull white, mottled 
with fulvous. The mantle, the back, the 
scapulars, and the upper tail-coverts are 
brown, each feather with a narrow ri/fous 
margin. The feathers of the rump are 
dark-brown, with hardly a trace of paler 
margins. The tail is plain brown. All 
the small upper wing-coverts are dark- 
brown ; the greater coverts white, with a 
buff tinge, forming a conspicuous patch 
or bar above the speculum. 'Fhe primaries 
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are uniformly black, both webs of the 
feathers being of q.uite the same shade. , 
The first secondary is brown with a broad 
white margin on the outer web ; the ' 
succeeding shorter secondaries are brown 
on the concealed inner web, black with 
a slight greenish gloss on the outer web, 
except two or three feathers in the middle 
of the black patch thus formed, which 
are of a brilliant green or coppery bronze 
on the outer web. All these secondaries 
are also tipped broadly with pale buff. 
The longer inner secondaries are pale 
brown. The whole lower plumage and 
the sides of the breast and body are 
dull rufous, each feather with a large 
round brown spot ; these spots being very 
distinct on the breast, but somewhat 
blurred on the other parts. The axillaries 
are pure white, and the under wing-coverts 
are black with a white patch in the 
middle of the lower margin. 

1*1 the large series of this Duck in the 
British Museum, there are three specimens • 
which exhibit a certain amount of white 
on the face. A pair, shot in May, 
have a considerable space round the eye 
white, and they have also a patch of 
white on either side of the base of the 
upper mandible, and some w^hite marks 
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between these patches and the eye. A 
J:hird bird, a male siot in December, 
resembles the above pair, but has, in 
addition, an indistinct white band l)ehind 
the eye. 

Male: length al>out 17; wing nearly 
8 ; tail 3. 1^'emale : length nearly 16 ; 
wing 7 j ; tail 2|. The l)ill is plumbeous, 
the lower mandible tinged with pink in 
some cases ; irides reddish brown ; legs 
and feet plumbeous, the wel)s darker. 
Weight up to i li>. 



THE TRUE DUCKS. 

The True Ducks, as restricted by me, 
consist of migratory species in which the 
sexes are, for a great part of the year, 
differently coloured, but in which the 
drake assumes a summer, or post-nuptial, 
plumage greatly resembling that of the 
duck. 

The pattern presented by the primaries, 
and the colour of the axillaries and under 
tail-coverts, will suffice to separate the 
True Ducks from all other Indian Ducks, 
except the Grey Ducks, and they may be 
separated from these by the length of the 
secondary quills of the wing, or in other 
words by the bluntness of the wing. 

•Of the nine True Ducks found in India, 
no less than seven are well-known English 
species, and two are Asiatic, occasionally 
straggling into Europe. There are no 
other Ducks of this group at all likely 
to occur in India. 

The True Ducks have been divided 
into several minor groups by characters 
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of more or less importance, which may 
here be noticed. 

The Teal {IVettium ). — The bill is of 
•Uniform width throughout. The male 
has the head banded with brilliant 
colours ; the scapulars and inner second- 
aries lengthened, pointed and distinctively 
coloured. I'he speculum, composed of 
black and green, is the same in both 
sexes. 

The Garganeys {Quen/uedula ). — The 
bill is rather wider near the tip than at 
the base. The male is not brilliantly 
coloured, and differs from the males of 
all the other True Ducks in not having 
the under tail-coverts black. The scapu- 
lars in the male are long, pointed and 
distinctively coloured. The speculum is 
not very dissimilar in the two sexes. 

The Falcated Ducks {Eunetfa ), — The 
bill is of equal width throughout. The 
male has the head brilliantly coloured; 
the inner secondaries long, narrow and 
sickle-shaped (falcated) ; and the lower 
and upper tail-coverts long, reaching to 
the tip of the tail. Both sexes have the 
speculum quite the same, and both have 
a conspicuous crest. 

The Wigkons (^Alareai). — The bill is 
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narrower near the tip than at the base. 
The sexes differi greatly, not only in 
general colour, but in the colour of th6 
speculum. The male has the scapular^ 
and inner secondaries lengthened and 
pointed. 

Thic Pin-tails {Dafila ), — The bill is 
distinctly wider near the tip than at the 
base. "I'he sexes are very different, both 
in general colour and in the colour of 
the speculum. The male has the middle 
tail-feathers greatly lengthened. The 
scapulars and the inner secondaries are 
also much lengthened and pointed. 

The Gadwalls {Chaulelas/zrus ). — The 
bill is of uniform width throughout. 'Phe 
sexes do not differ much in colour, and 
they both have a large white patch on the 
wing, on the inner side of the speculum. 
The male has the inner secondaries long 
and pointed. 'The lamellae of the upper 
n^andible are very prominent, and project 
well over the lower mandible. 

The Shovellers {Spatula ). — The bill 
is double the width near the tip that it 
is at the base. The lamellaj of the upper 
mandible are very prominent, and project 
well over the lower mandible. 'fhe 
speculum is the same in both sexes, or 
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nearly so ; otherwise the duck differs 
considerably from the drake, 'rhe latter 
has the sc:apulars and inner secondaries 
Itngthened and pointed. 

The Wild Docks (Auas ). — The bill 
is of equal width throughout. The sexes 
differ greatly, except in respect to the 
wing and speculum. The male has the 
four middle tail-feathers curled up. The 
scapulars and inner secondaries are nc;t 
much developed. 

The True Ducks get their food at or 
near the surface of water ; they do not 
dive, except when wounded or pursued. 
When searching for food in shallow water, 
they immerse the head, neck, and front 
half of the body, showing only the hinder 
part of the body above the surfiice of 
the water, in a vertical position. 

The wing of the True Ducks is long 
and pointed. They fly with great speed, 
and they are able to launch themselves 
into the air at once from the land or 
from the surface of the water without 
running or splashing. 



104. THE COMMON TEAL. 

JVettium crecca^ (Linn^us). 

Outer web of the primaries blackish ; 

inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 
Axillaries white, with a brown tip. 

Wing under eight inches in length. 
Shafts of primaries brown. 

Greater upper wing-coverts tipped with 
white, the tips of the inner feathers 
sometimes tinged with buff. 

Speculum formed by two longitudinal 
bands, the outer black, the inner 
metallic green. 

MAL.K : Crown and sides of head rich 
chestnut. 

FEMALE: Head streaked with brown; 
no oval buff spot at the side of the base of 
the upper mandible. 

Vernacular Names : — Murghabi, 
Chota-murghabiy Kerr a ^ Lohya Kerra^ 
jPutari, Souchuruka, Hind. ; Kardo, 
Sind. ; Baigilagazri, Nepal ; JVaroib, 
Tulsta-bigri, Bengal ; Killozvaty Mad- 
ras ; Sorlai-hakiy Canarese. 

The Common Teal visits almost every 
part of the Empire in the cold season. 
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The only portions from which it has not 
y^t been recorded ar^ the Andaman 
Islands, where it is probably replaced 
efjtirely by the Andaman Duck, and 
Tenasserim, which perhaps lies beyond its 
range. It is found in Ceylon. To the 
east it extends through the Shan States, 
at least as fir as Kengtung, where Lieu- 
tenant J. H. Whitehead informs me that 
he has shot it. 

d'he Common Teal has a most extensive 
range, being found in summer throughout 
the northern parts of Europe and Asia 
up to the 70th degree of north latitude, 
and extending into portions of North 
America. In winter it is found in Africa 
as far south as the Canary Islands on the 
one hand, and Abyssinia on the other. 
In Asia it comes south to Aral)ia, l^ersia, 
India, Burma, and China. 

The Common Teal arrives in India 
from the end of September to the middle 
of October, and leaves again by the erfd 
of April as a rule, but many birds remain 
well into May. It is possible that some 
Teal may stay and breed in Kashmir and 
parts of the Himalayas, but there is no 
positive evidence on this point. 

This Teal, in most parts of the Empire, 
is an extremely common bird. It occurs 
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on almost every piece of water, whether 
large or small, rivtir, pond or marsh. It fs 
wary or tame, according to the treatment 
it receives. It is found in pairs and al^o 
in good-sized flocks. Immense numbers 
of these birds are snared in India, 
kept in tealeries ” and fattened for the 
table. 

The habits of the Common Teal in 
India during the time it stays with us 
are not very different from those of the 
otlier True Ducks, and there is little to 
be said about them. I shall therefore 
proceed to quote the accounts of this 
bird given by two F.nglish naturalists, as 
they refer chiefly to the habits of this 
'leal in Europe during the summer. 

'Hie late Mr. Secbohm remarked : — 

'rhe Teal is no exception to the rule 
that the larger a bird is the more timid 
and wary are its actions. It is the smallest 
European Duck, and at the same time 
the tamest. It often swims in and out 
amongst the reeds, fearlessly allowing 
itself to be watched at a comparatively 
short distance, but once on the wing it 
almost rivals the Garganey in the dashing 
rapidity of its flight. Although ft migrates 
far into the Arctic regions, where it 
arrives with the first flights of the migra- 
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tory Ducks, before the rivers have been 
teroken up into pack-i<?e, breeding much 
farther north than the Mallard, it is less 
fourageous than the larger species in 
braving the storms and snows of winter. 
Its hal)its differ very little from tlu.^se 
of its congeners ; perhaps it might be said 
that the 'Feal is more partial to small 
reedy ponds and less fond of visiting the 
mud-banks on the seashore than its 
relations ; but its food is the same mixture 
of animal and vegetable substances. Its 
quack or alarm-note is very similar to that 
of the (larganey, and may be represented 
by the syllable /make ; but the call-note 
of l)oth sexes is a sharp krik^ and in the 
pairing-season the drake utters a harsh 
grating note. It is quite as gregarious as 
its congeners, and sometimes on migration 
the flocks of 'beal are very large, lake 
the Wigeon and the Pintail, the 'leal 
loves to breed amongst the scattered trees 
in the low-lying forest swamps and on the 
banks of the lakes and couriers,^ as the 
little freshwater fjords of Siberia are called, 
up in the north near the Arctic circle. 
The nest is sometimes concealed amongst 
the rushes, often hidden in a clump of 
bilberries or under a willow bush. 'Phe 
first egg is laid early in May in North 
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Germany, and even in the Arctic regions 
it loses no time,‘»as eggs may be taken 
a week after the ice has broken up and 
before it has all inarched down to the sea^ 
. . . I'he 'real seldom sits more than 
three weeks ; but this species is said to 
be so little shy that the drake takes part 
in the care of the young until they have 
feathers, when he leaves them in charge 
of his mate whilst ho retires to asume his 
brown moulting-dress/^ 

I now quote some interesting notes 
from Mr. Stevenson’s “Birds of Norfolk.” 
“ On the 13 th May I saw a Teal’s nest at 
Ranworth containing ten eggs, from which 
the keeper had taken two pheasant’s eggs ; 
another nest, near the same place, which 
was destroyed by rats, had also contained 
two pheasant’s eggs. Mr. Norgate saw a 
Teal’s nest on the 19th April on Santon 
Warren, which contained eight teal’s, one 
duck’s, and several pheasant’s, eggs. The 
ofd bird is very much attached to the 
nest, especially when near hatching. Mr. 
J. H. Gurney, jun., once found a nest at 
Hempstead, on June 13th, containing ten 
eggs, on w^hich the old bird ‘ Sat like a 
stone ’ till he almost trod on her ; and a 
good many years ago, in Inverness-shire, 
I actually removed a Teal from her nest 
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with my hand, so close did she sit. 'j'he 
^tratagems resorted to%by this pretty little 
Duck to draw off the attention of the 
intruder from its brood exhibit a charm- 
ing display of maternal affection ; the 
little ones, too, have a marvellous power 
of concealment. On one occasion I dis- 
turbed an old Teal which was brooding 
over a large family : off went the old bird, 
fluttering away as if in the last agonies 
of death, and the young scattered in all 
directions ; but keeping my eye fixed on 
one particular baby Teal, 1 saw it squat 
down a few yards off, its neck stretched 
out and its little body close to the ground 
where some dead oak -leaves were lying ; 
the concealment so perfect that had 1 not 
seen it assume the position I should most 
certainly never have detected it, nor did 
it stir from the spot till I stooped and 
took it up in my hand. . . . d'he note of 
the male Teal is a clear musical whistle; 
the voice of the female, however, although, 
perhaps, not inharmonious, is decidedly 
unmusical.’' 

The nest of the Teal is made of decayed 
vegetable matter, and is lined with feathers 
and down. The, latter is dark brown, 
each piece with a whitish base or centre. 
The eggs are eight or ten in number, 
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generally perfect ellipses in shape, but 
sometimes rather*. more pointed at one 
end than at the other. They are creamy 
white or pale buff, and sometimes very 
pale greenish. They measure from i'6 
to 1*8 in length, and from 1*3 to 1*4 in 
breadth. 

The adult male has the chin, a line 
bordering the l)ill, and a patch round the 
eye black. A broad, brilliant green or 
purple band extends from the eye back- 
wards along the side of the neck. With 
the above exce[)tions, tlie head is of a 
rich chestnut, which colour extends half- 
way down the neck. A pale narrow line 
borders the green band on the head, l)oth 
al)ove and below, the two meeting in front 
of the eye, whence the line is produced 
in a crescentic form to the angle of the 
gape and round the black of the chin. 
The lower neck, the whole mantle, the 
sides of the breast and the inner scapulars 
iWH close])' vermiciilated with black and 
greyish white. 'I’he outer scapulars are 
rich cream-colour, broadly bordered with 
deep black on the outer web. The 
l)ack and rump are ashy brown, with 
darker centres to the feathers. The 
upper tail-coverts and the tail-feathers are 
dark brown, margined with ashy. The 
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lower plumage is creamy or fulvous white ; 
^the breast thickly spotted with black ; the 
sides of the body beautifully vermiculated 
#vith black ; the under tail-coverts black 
with a creamy buff patch on each side. 
The under wing-coverts are brown, mar- 
gined with white, and with a white patch 
in the middle ; the axillaries are white 
with brownish shafts and tips. The 
upper wing-coverts are brown, the larger 
series broadly tipped with white, which is 
tinged with buff as the l>and approaches 
the body. The primaries are drab on the 
shafts and the inner wel)S ; brown on the 
outer webs and the tips of the inncT. 
'Fhe first secondary is brown, tipped with 
white. The following shorter secondaries 
are black on the outer web, the base more 
or less metallic green. The succeeding 
three or four secondaries are metallic 
green on the outer web. 'i'he quill imme- 
diately next the green speculum has the 
inner half of the outer web brown, tlte 
outer half black narrowly edged with buff. 
'The inner and longer secondaries are 
brown with black shafts. The metallic 
portion of the speculum is green in some 
lights, purplish-blue in others. 

The adult female has the crown and 
the forehead dull rufous streaked witli 
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brown ; tlie sides of the head and the 
whole neck pale l)iiif, spotted and streaked^ 
with brown ; the chin and the throat 
very sparingly marked with brown, Tht^ 
mantle, back and scapulars are dark 
brown, w'ith crescentic rufous bars. The 
rump and upper tail-coverts are dark 
brown, with pale rufous edgings and 
angular markings on the feathers. The 
tail is brown with pale margins. The wing 
is very similar to that of the male, but 
the deep black border to the quill next 
the speculum is absent, or merely indi- 
cated by a brow^n border. The breast, 
the sides of the body, and the under tail- 
coverts are white, with a rufous tinge, 
mottled and streaked with brown. The 
abdomen is whitish. It is to be noted 
that in the female the tips to the greater 
wing-coverts, forming a bar above the 
speculum, is generally entirely white, and 
seldom tinged wn'th buff as in the male. 

*'In post-nuptial plumage, according to 
Mr. De Winton, as quoted by Dr. Sharpe, 
the male is so similar to the female, that 
it is hardly possible to distinguish them 
by any certain character.^ 

Young birds, on moulting from the 


According to beebohm, hc^wever, the male, 



downy plumage, resemljle the adult female, 
^)ut have the wing-coverts with pale 
margins. 

The sexes do not differ much in size ; 
the male is slightly heavier. Length 
about 14,1 ; wing 7 to 7^ ; tail nearly 3. 
The bill is blackish ; irides brown or 
hazel ; legs and feet grey to plumbeous. 
Weight up to 15 oz. 


at this period, retains the black-bordered quill 
in the wing, next to the speculum. If this be 
the ease, the male can. of course, be re cognised 
at a glance. 



105, THE BAIKAL TEAL. 

A'eiiiH ?n for/ziosu ///, { C > iio R f a . ) 

Outer web of the primaries blackish ; 
inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 

Axillaries white, mottled with brown 
at the tip. 

Wing about eight inches in length. 

Shafts of primaries brown. 

Greater upper wing coverts uniformly 
tipped with cinnamon. 

Speculum formed by two o/>lu/ue bands ; 
the upper, metallic green, sometimes 
very small in extent ; the lower, 
black. 

MALE : Sides of the head buff, with a 
^ black band from the eye to the throat. 

FEMALE ; A well-defined oval buff spot 
at the side of the base of the upper 
mandible ; sides of the head streaked 
with black. 

Vernacular Names : — None knowm. 

The Baikal, or Clucking, 'Feal is probably 
one of those birds which visit India in 
larger numbers than is generally suspected. 

1 8a 
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The larger numl>er of individuals of this 
Species wliich visit the Indian Empire 
consist of females and young males, 
Rnd these are almost certain to be passed 
over as Common Teal. 

Tlie history of the few specimens of 
this 'Teal that have been met with in 
India is soon recorded. Blyth found 
one in the Calcutta bazaar in 1844. 
Mr. E. James procured another in Sind. 
A third was obtained by Mr. W. N. 
Chill at Sultanpur, near Delhi. Cokmel 
McMaster believed that a Teal that he 
shot in the Upper Ci rears was referable 
to this species. Jonally Mr. W. N. Chill 
obtained another specimen of this Teal, 
alive, also near Delhi. This bird, unlike 
the first jwocured by Mr. Chill, did not 
find its way to the Hume Collection, and 
is not available for examination. 

'rhe Baikal 'leal summers in ICastern 
Siberia, and winters in Japan and Chin.4. 
It has occurred in Europe. 

Very little has appeared regarding the 
habits of this species since the issue of 
Messrs. Hume and Marshall’s work on 
the Game Birds, and I can only repeat, 
in a .somewhat condemsed form, what has 
been already published. 

Colonel Prjevalsky remarks ; — “ When 
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migrating these Ducks fly very low, follow- 
ing the plains whic^h a])ound with lakes } 
and as soon as one is perceived that is 
not frozen, especially in cold and stormy 
weather, they at once settle down on it. 
'The presence of such a flock is always 
known at a good distance, as the drakes 
keep calling even when on the wing.'^ 

Dr. Middendorff writes: — “Although 
the commonest Duck on the Eoganida, 
(yo N. lat.), it did not extend its range 
as high as the Taimyr river. It was not 
observed before the 12th June on the 
Boganida. On the 3rd July seven fresh 
eggs were found in a nest on the river 
])ank, under a willow bush. . . . The 
young in down are easily recognised by 
the spot at the root of the bill and the 
stripe by the eye, which agree exactly 
with those of the female, but are yellowish 
instead of white ; the feathers which are 
shooting out on the breast have broad 
and ratlier l.)right reddish brown edges. 
The eggs are small, bluish yellow in 
colour, the smallest 50 ‘ millims ’ long by 
35 ‘ millims^ in the widest part, 

“ When in flocks these Ducks were 
very shy, but less so when paired. They 
make a great noise, as they continually 
utter, their loud clucking note.'' 
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Mr. F. W. Styan tells us that in the Lower 
♦Yangtse Basin this '/eal is ‘‘abundant 
in winter. Generally found in vast flocks 
•in wild open marshes and lakes, and not, 
like the Common Teal, on ponds, creeks, 
and paddy-fields. Comparatively few, 
therefore, are shot.’' 

Taczanowski describes the eggs as being 
somewhat larger than those of the Gar- 
ganey, and the colour pale greyish green, 
very like that of the eggs of the Mallard. 
They vary from about r‘8 to 1 *9 in length, 
and from about r3 to 1/4 in breadth. 

After the autumn moult the adult male 
has the forehead, the crown, the lower 
part of the hindneck, the chin and throat 
and a broad band from the eye to the 
lower part of the throat, black, each 
feather tipped with buff ; and these black 
parts everywhere bordered with whitish. 
The sides of the head, the sides of the 
neck, and the foreneck are buff, each 
feather tipped with black. A brvfad 
metallic green band runs from the eye 
down the side of the neck. This band 
is separated from the buff of the lower 
neck by a black band, and from the black 
of the hindneck by a white band. The 
middle portion of the mantle is brown ; 
the lateral portions are beautifully vermi- 
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culated with very fine black and ashy 
lines. Similar lin^s are to be found on* 
some of the upper scapular feathers. The 
other feathers of the scapulars are creamy-* 
buff on the inner webs ; black, margined 
with cinnamon red on the outer webs. All 
the scapular feathers arc long and pointed, 
'['he upper wing-coverts are brown, the 
lower series tipped with cinnamon-red, 
which forms a hand above the speculum, 
d'he shafts and the inner webs of the 
primaries are drab ; the outer webs and 
the tips of the inner, brown. 'The 
outer two or three secondaries are brown, 
tipped with white, d'he succeeding short 
secondaries are metallic green or bronze 
at the base, black at the end, and are tipped 
with pure white. 'I'he amount of metallic 
green on the feathers increases pro- 
gressively from the outer to the inner 
feathers, and the black correspondingly 
decreases, the speculum thus consisting 
of fwo oblique bands, one green and one 
black. The inner and longer secondaries 
are brown, with some short, irregular, 
black and rufous margins. The back is 
brown, the feathers edged paler, '[’he 
rump and the upper tail-coverts are ashy 
brown, the feathers centred darker. 'The 
tail-feathers are brown, edged with fulvous. 
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I’he breast is vinous grey, brighter at the 
•>ides, the whole markfed with oval, and 
partially concealed, black spots, The 
Abdomen is white. The sides of the 
body are beautifully verniiculated with 
deep asliy and pale fulvous. A cres- 
centic white l)and is situated on each 
side of the lower part of the breast, and 
is partially hidden by the closed wing. 
The feathers on each side of the root of 
the tail, forming a bunch, have the tips 
truncated and broadly margined with white. 
'The under tail-coverts are black, the longer 
feathers tipped with whitish, the lateral 
feathers edged with chestnut, 'rhe under 
wing-coverts are brown with a central 
patch of white; tlie axillaries are white, 
mottled with brown at the tips. 

As the w'inter passes, the buff tips to 
the feathers of the crown and throat, and 
the black tips to the feathers of the sides 
of the head, get worn away, and those 
parts become respectively, pure black atid 
buff. 

d'he adult female has a large oval buff 
spot on either side the base of the upper 
mandible. The crown of the head is 
black, each feather edged with, fulvous. 
The sides of the head and of the neck are 
fulvous, streaked with black. The mantle, 
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hack and scapulars are dark brown, the 
feathers margined* with fulvous. The# 
rump is dark brown, each feather edged 
with ashy. The tail and the upper tail-* 
coverts are brown, edged with fulvous. 
The upper wing-coverts are brown, nar- 
rowly edged paler, the lower series, as in 
the male, tipped with cinnamon-red. I'he 
quills and the speculum are the same as 
in the wing of the male, except that the 
metallic portion of the speculum is much 
less in extent and sometimes extremely 
small and indistinct, but never entirely 
absent. 'Fhe breast is fulvous, with large, 
partially concealed, round, brown spots. 
I’he abdomen is dull vsdiite ; the under 
tail-coverts white blotched with brown ; 
and the sides of the body rich brown, the 
feathers broadly margined with bright 
fulvous. The under wing-coverts are 
brown with a central white patch, and 
the axillaries are white, mottled with 
brfewn at the tips. 

l*he male, in post-nuptial plumage, 
resembles the female very closely, and 
appears to be distinguishable only by the 
nearly uniform colour of the back, the 
feathers ^of which are barely margined 
paler. 

The female is rather smaller than the 
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male, which measures : length about 15 ; 
♦wing about 8 ; tail ralher more than 3. 
'Fhe bill is deep brown ; the irides 
•Ichestnut- brown ; legs and feet bluish 
grey. The weight has not been recorded. 



106. THE GARGANEY. 

Qucnfucdulii r/ratf, (I^NNMais). 

Outer web of the primaries blackish ; 
inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 

Axillaries j)nre white. 

Wing eight inches or less in length. 

Shafts of primaries white. 

Ihll rather wider near the tip than at 
the base. 

Speculum pale metallic greyish green, 
or brown ; a broad white band above 
and l)elow the speculum. 

MAL£ : Speculum pale metallic greyish 
green ; a large white eye-band. 

FEMALE : Speculum brown, often tinged 
with green ; no white eye-band. 

.yERNACULAR NAMES : — C/zarYwa, 
Paiarz, Khiray Hind. ; Ghazig'-z'Oib, 
Giria, Bengal. 

The Garganey, or Blue^ winged Teal, is a 
winter visitor to every portion of the 
Empire, including Ceylon. It has not 
yet been actually obtained in the southern 
portion of Tenasserim, but it will un- 

190 
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o ubtedly be found to occur there. This 
pecies is met with th^ioughout the Shan 
states, as far as Kengtung at least, where 
J^ieut. J. H. Whitehead informs me that 
he has shot it. 

The Garganey is found over tlie greater 
part of Europe and Asia, extending in 
summer to about the 60th degree of 
north latitude. In winter it is found 
over a large part of Northern Africa and 
Southern Asia, extending to the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, Java, and other islands. 

This species commences to arrive in 
India in August, but it is not till October, 
or even November, that they occur 
commonly in the southern portions of the 
Empire. At the end of March, or in 
the first half of April, a general movement 
north takes place, but a few birds remain 
till May. 

There arc many instances on record of 
the late, or early, occurrence of the Gar- 
ganey in various parts of the Empire, and 
it has lx*en thought that some birds of 
this species may remain to breed in favour- 
able localities. Moreover, both Colonel 
Tickell at Moulmein and Colonel Irby 
in Oudh state that they met with young 
birds of this species. Both these natural- 
ists, however, may have very pardonably 
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mistaken males in the post-nuptial plumage 
for young birds. 'Drakes of many specief= 
migrate before they have completely re- 
acquired their normal male plumage, anc" 
in this state they look ragged and partially 
fledged, and might be easily mistaken for 
young birds. 

The Garganey on the whole is perhaps 
the commonest Duck in many parts of 
India and Burma. In tne latter country 
it occurs in very large numbers ; and out 
of a large bag of water fowl shot near 
Mandalay, one Christmas week, fully onc- 
qiiarter was composed of Garganeys. 

The Garganey is chiefly found on large 
pieces of water containing plenty of floating 
weeds. I do not remember to have seen 
it on the banks of rivers nor on clear 
tanks. They are generally in flocks of 
considerable size. 

Of the habits of this Duck in Europe, 
Seebohm says : — “ The Garganey differs 
Very slightly in its habits from the other 
fresh-water Ducks, but it has some slight 
peculiarities of its own. . It is one of the 
species which are more susceptible to 
cold than others of its congeners ; it does 
not venture into the high north, and even 
in Germany it seldom anives from its 
winter quarters before April, and dis- 
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appears again before the November frosts 
Jiave begun. Though* widely distributed, 
it cannot be regarded as a very common 
ispecies ; and though it is as gregarious as 
its relatives, it is not seen in such large 
flocks as many of them are. The ( largancy 
is one of the least shy of the hmropean wild 
Ducks, and allows itself frequently to be 
approached within gunshot ; but it is 
partly compensated for its tameness on 
the water l)y the wonderful swiftness of 
its flight in the air, in whicli it is surpassed 
by none of its congeners. Although its 
flight is so ra[)id, it is almost noiseless ; 
and in other respects the Oarganey is a 
somewhat silent bird. Its quack is not 
so loud as that of the Mallard, but is in a 
slightly higher key; it may be represented 
by the syllable kudke, w'hence the German 
name of this Duck, Kfiak-Enle. It is 
generally uttered singly, but sometimes 
re[ 3 eated twice. I'he quack is common 
to both sexes, but in the breeding seas^^n 
the male utters a harsh gnUing note 
resembling Kr-r-r, The food of the 
Garganey is the same as that of its 
congeners, partly insects and other animal 
food, partly the buds of water-plants and 
other vegetable substances.’' 

Of the habits of the Garganey in India 
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Mr. Hume thus writes in the “Game 
Birds ’’ : — “ I have wery seldom seen them 
in the day feeding in fields, but 1 know' 
that at nights they come in some parts, 
of the country in such crowds into paddy- 
fields as to destroy acres of crops at one 
visit. Along the Mekran coast, and in 
many places along the Sindh and Bombay 
coasts, you find them in secluded salt- 
water creeks, where they seem just as 
much at home as in inland waters. 

“ They are not very wild or wary ; it 
is generally easy enough to get shots 
at them with a little precaution ; they are 
easy to work up to in a punt, but they 
are yet not tame and familiar like the 
Common Teal, and do not, like this, 
habitually affect pools where men con- 
stantly come and go, and in close proximity 
to human habitations. Generally they 
keep in flocks ; rarely less than a dozen 
are found together, and most commonly 
fr^m fifty to several hundreds are seen 
in a bunch. Few fowl sit closer or 
straggle less, few offer more effective big- 
gun shots. 

“ Their flight is rapid — though less so 
than that of the Common Teal — direct, 
and with far fewer sudden turns and 
twists. They rise rapidly and easily from 
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the water, but not perpendicularly. 

< have so seldom seen them on dry land 
that I can speak with no certainty about 
^his \ but once, when emerging from a 
dense reed-l)ed, through which I had 
been carefully creeping in order to get 
a shot at some Shelldrakes that I knew 
to be paddling about somewhere near 
the margin, I surprised a party of 
Cxarganeys, all asleep, on a patch of turf 
some ten yards square, almost entirely 
surrounded by high reeds \ they seemed 
to me to rise very clumsily, and I made 
a tremendous bag with two barrels as 
they flustered up. 

They swim well, far more rapidly 
when pressed than the Common Teal, 
and dive better. 'Fhey are altogether, 
I should say, more vii^orous and less agile 
birds.” 

I cannot ejuite agree with Mr. Hume 
that the flight of the Cargancy is les^ 
rapid than that of the Common Teal. 
'To me it has always seemed that * the 
flight of this species was faster than that of 
any other Duck I am acquainted with. 

The Garganey nests in Southern 
Europe, but a few breed in England. 
Mr. E. T. Booth tells us, in his “ Rough 
Notes”: — “My own experience with 
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regard to the situation chosen by this 
s[)ecies for its nest differs considerably 
from the statement in the last edition of 
Yarrell, that ‘ in the Broad district irf 
Norfolk, the densest reed-beds are pre- 
ferred.' About Hickling Broad, wliere I 
have had ample opportunities of observing 
them during the summer, I remarked 
that the eggs were usually laid in the 
patches of rushes in the unreclaimed 
marslies, at some little distance from the 
water, not a single nest having, to the 
l)est of my knowledge, ever been detected 
in a reed-bed. Now and then the birds 
were known to have bred among the long 
coarse grass and tufts of rushes on the 
dryer portion of the hills surrounding 
the l)roads, but, as a rule, they go further 
from their usual haunts." 

I again quote from Seebohm : - 

“ Like most other Ducks, the adult 
(iJarganeys pair in mid-winter, but the 
young not until .spring. The first eggs 
are seldom laid before May. The nest 
is placed in a variety of positions — hidden 
under a bush or in thick grass or sedge ; 
far away from water in the forest or 
among the corn : anywhere and every- 
where where a hidden retreat can be 
found. . . . The nest is made very deep, 
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and is lined with dead grass and leaves, 
^to which is afterward^ added plenty of 
down. 'The number of eggs varies from 
weight to twelve, or sometimes fourteen. . . . 

“ Like the Teal, the Garganey does 
not sit so long upon its eggs as most 
Ducks do, incubation only lasting from 
twenty-one to tvventy-t\so days. As is 
the case with most Ducks, the male is 
very attentive to the female until his first 
moult begins, which is usually before 
the eggs are hatched. The entire charge 
of the young falls upon the mother, who 
is deserted by her mate until he has 
passed through his second moult and 
acquired his nuptial plumes, late in 
autumn.” 

The eggs of the Garganey resemble 
very closely, and, in fact, are undistin- 
guishable from those of the Common 
Teal. They are huffish white or cream- 
coloured, and measure from 1*7 to 1*9 
in length, and from 1*3 to 1*4 in l)readth. 

The down found in the nests of the 
two Teal differ, however, in a very re- 
markable manner. In both cases it 
is dark brown with pale centres, but 
whereas in the down of the Common 
Teal the filaments are entirely brown, 
in that of the Garganey ' the tips of 
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the filaments are all very conspicuously 
white. ^ , 

The adult male has the whole forehead 
and crown blackish, with some pale shafts 
streaks on the former. A broad band of 
white commences in front of the eye, 
passes over it and skirts the black of the 
crown. The chin is black. The sides 
of the head, the throat and the whole 
neck are chocolate-brown streaked with 
white. The upper part of the mantle 
and the whole breast are barred with 
fulvous and brown, the bars on the mantle 
and upper breast being concentric with 
the margins of the feathers, and those 
on the lower breast more or less trans- 
verse and straight. 'The upper part of 
the abdomen is white ; the low^er part 
white with narrow, indistinct, undulating 
lines of l^rown. 'Fhe sides of the body 
are white, barred with narrow undulating 
black lines. The longer flank-feathers 
ate terminated by a broad white bar, fol- 
lowed by a broad tip of bluish grey. The 
under tail-coverts are pale buff, blotched 
with brown. 'Vhe axillaries are pure 
white, and the under wing-coverts bluish 
grey, with the middle portion white. The 
lower part of the mantle and the l)ack 
are dark brown, the feathers margined 
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with pale fulvous. The rump is dark 
thrown, the feathers margined with ashy. 

'[’he upper tail-coverts and the tail-feathers 
•are dark brown, margined with pale ful- 
vous. The upper wing-coverts are bluish 
grey, the lower series very broadly tipped 
with white, forming a conspicuous wing- 
bar. The outer scapulars are bluish grey ; 
the inner, which are long and pointed, 
are chiefly bluish black with a conspicuous 
white line along the shaft. The outer 
webs of the primaries and the tips of the 
inner are brown margined with grey ,• the 
remainder of the inner webs are drab ; the 
shafts are white. I'he outer secondaries 
are brown on the inner web, pale metallic 
greyish green on the outer, l)oth webs very 
broadly tipped with white. The next long 
secondary is grey margined with white ; 
and the remaining quills are brown with 
paler shafts and very narrow grey mar- 
gins. 

The adult female has the forehead and 
crown glossy brown, the feathers with 
minute fulvous tips and margins. The 
hindneck is similar, but of a lighter brown. 
The sides of the head and of the neck 
and the foreneck are greyish white, mottled 
and streaked with iSrown, with a faint 
indication of a band over the eye. The 
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chin and throat are greyish white. The 
mantle, the back, ttic rump, the scapulars, 
and the upper tail-coverts are dark brown, 
each feather margined with fulvous ashy.i 
The tail-feathers are brown, with narrow 
[)ale margins. The feathers of the sides 
of the breast are brown, with fulvous 
margins \ those of the middle breast dull 
fulvous with indistinct brown centres, 
'rhe greater part of the abdomen is pale 
fulvous white, obscurely mottled with a 
darker shade of the same. The lower 
pari of the abdomen and the under tail- 
coverts are fulvous white, the former 
faintly mottled with brown, the latter with 
large brown spots, 'Fhe feathers of the 
sides of the body are brown, with fulvous 
margins. The axillaries are pure white ; 
the under wing-coverts are brown, edged 
with grey, and with the central portion 
pure white. 'Fhe upper wing-coverts are 
light brown washed with ashy-grey, the 
l(fwer series tipped Avith white. The 
primaries have the outer Aveb and tip 
of the inner, dark brown ; the remainder 
of the inner webs pale drab ; the shafts 
white. The outer secondaries are entirely 
brown, with broad white tips, and the 
outer webs frequently glossed with greyish 
green. The inner, long secondaries are 
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brown with a narrow, whitish margin on 
*the outer web. ' 

The young duckling assumes the plu- 
•mage of the adult female, and young 
males soon show indications of the mature 
male plumage. 

In post-nuptial plumage, the male resem- 
l)les the females, but may be recognised 
l)y the brighter speculum, which is always 
of a pale metallic greyish green, whereas 
in the female it is brown with a pale 
greenish gloss, or simply plain brown. 

Male: length a])out i6; wing about 
7 J ; tail nearly 3. Female : length about 
15 ; wing about 7 } : tail nearly 3. The 
bill is l)lackish brown, paler on the lower 
mandible ; irides lirown ; legs and feet 
plumbeous to greenish. Weight up to 
1 lb. 



107. THE FALCATED DUCK. 

Eiineifa falcata^ ((Ieorgi). 

Outer web of the primaries blackish ; 
inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 

Axillaries pure white. 

Upper wing-coverts grey, turning to 
whitish and forming a very broad, 
pale band above the speculum ; tips 
of the greater coverts usually tinged 
with buff. 

Speculum black, tinged with bluish 
green, and becoming entirely of a 
deep bluish green on the two inner- 
most feathers of the speculum. 

MALE Head brilliant chestnut and green ; 
under tail-coverts black ; a white spot 
on the forehead. 

»■ 

FEMALE : — Head and under tail-coverts 
black, streaked with fulvous. 

Vernacular Names : — ICala Sin/chur, 

Oudh. 

The Falcated Duck has been so often 
met with in India that it cannot be con- 
sidered at all rare. No doubt the females 
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and young of this species are often con- 
founded with some 'of the commoner 
species of Ducks. 

Dr. Bonavia appears to have been the 
first naturalist to observe this species in 
India. He procured two specimens near 
Lucknow. Subsequently Mr. G. Reid 
obtained this Duck in the same locality, 
where it seems to be sufficiently common 
as to be known by a vernacular name. 
General C. H. T. Marshall shot a specimen 
of this Duck on the Bazida 7///’/ in the 
Kurnal District of the Punjab, and General 
J. H. McLeod secured another at Firoza, 
in Bhawalpur. Mr. N. Chill met with 
this species at Sultanpur. At least three 
of these Ducks have been, at various 
times, observed in the Calcutta bazaar 
for sale. Mr. Stuart Baker gives Jessore, 
Purneah, and Manipur as localities where 
the P'alcated Duck has been obtained, 
and he also mentions Bhamo, near to 
which place Dr. J. Anderson, many yeArs 
ago, got it. When sportsmen get in the 
way of identifying this species, no doubt 
it will be found to be quite a common 
species in Upper Burma and the Shan 
States; but fully adult males, with the 
long curved inner secondaries, will proba- 
bly seldom be met with. 
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The Falcated Duck in summer inhabits 
North-eastern Asict, extending from the, 
Yenesei River to Kamtschatka and Japan. 
In winter it appears to be very abundant? 
in China. It has on a few occasions 
occurred in Europe. 

Very little is on record about the habits 
of this Duck. Colonel Prjevalsky remarks 
that its note is a toleral>ly loud and 
piercing whistle. Von Schrenk tells us 
that it cackles as it feeds, and from his 
account it appears that this species swims 
in streams which, sometimes at any rate, 
have a strong current. Mr. F. W. Styan 
states that this bird collects in large flocks 
on the Yangtse river. I can find little 
else about its general habits. 

Regarding the nidification of the Fal- 
cated Duck, Mr. Stuart Baker writes : — 
“ In Manchuria, where my informant took 
several nests, they are said to make them 
on low-lying parts, along the banks of the 
laiger rivers, which are more or less in the 
condition of swamps. The nest appears 
to be a rather well-built affair of rushes 
and weeds, rather more compactly put 
together than are most ducks’ nests, and 
lined very plentifully with down, presum- 
ably taken from the breasts of the parent 
birds themselves So thick is this down 
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that in some of the nests, the cups of 
^•which were in some cases as much as six 
inches deep, it filled them completely to 
•the top, hiding the eggs which were inside. 
'Fhe nests were placed in thick tufts of 
grass, beds of sedges, or, more rarely, 
under and amongst bushes : they were 
not very carefully hidden, and, but for 
the treacherous nature of the ground in 
which they were found, not particularly 
hard to get. The duck is a close sitter, 
and is assisted, at least occasionally, by 
the drake, which is seldom found far from 
the nest. They lay from six to nine eggs, 
beginning to lay in the end of May, and 
continuing through June and the early 
part of July.’' 

Dybowski states that the female makes 
her nest among the bushes in swamps, 
collecting dry seeds and grass and lining 
it thickly with down. At the beginning 
of June she lays eight eggs, sits closely, 
and only rises at your feet. 

I gather that the eggs of this species 
are creamy white in colour, and smooth 
in texture, and that they measure about 
2-2 by v 6 . 

The adult male has a white spot on 
the forehead, immediately at tlie base of 
the upper mandible ; the forehead and 
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crown chestnut, A large patch behind 
the eye, covering the ears and extending 
to the hinder part of the crest, is metallic 
green. The sides of the head, below 
the eye and the green patch, are bright 
coppery bronze. 'Fhe chin, the throat, 
and the upper part of the foreneck are 
white; this colour continued round the 
neck and forming a collar ; below this, 
a broad black collar glossed with green ; 
and below this again, a narrower white 
collar. The mantle, back, and the shorter 
.scapulars are beautifully marked with 
alternating black and white wavy lines, 
parallel to the margins of the feathers. 
The longer scapulars are creamy white, 
very finely vermiculated with black, a 
few of the feathers also broadly edged 
with black, forming a conspicuous black 
patch on the closed wing. The lower 
back and the rump are chocolate-brown. 
The upper tail-coverts are deep black at 
th<5= sides ; buff, vermiculated with black, 
in the middle. The tail-feathers are pale 
brown tipped paler. The upper wing- 
coverts are grey, turning to whitish on 
the lower series, the feathers of which are 
usually tipped with buff. The outer webs 
and the tips of the inner webs of the 
primaries are brown, the remainder of the 
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inner webs pale dral). The first, and some* 
times the second secondary, is brown ; 
^he following secondaries are brown on 
the inner web, black, tinged with bluish 
^aeen, on the outer. The last two feathers 
of the speculum are a deep but slightly 
flossy bluish green on the outer web. 
All the feathers of the speculum are 
narrowly lipped with white. The inner, 
curved secondaries have the shafts white ; 
the outer web black, margined with 
white ; the inner web black next the shaft, 
grey on the marginal half. 'Fhe whole 
breast is marked with broad, firm, black 
and white bars, concentric with the 
margins of the feathers. The abdomen 
and the sides of the body are greyish 
white, closely vermiculated with brown. 
The tips of the feathers of the flanks 
are truncated and broadly tipped with 
white. 'Fhe under tail-coverts are black 
in the middle, buff at the sides. 'Fhe 
under wing-coverts are chiefly white, and 
the axillaries pure white. 

I'he adult female has the whole head 
and neck dark brown, streaked with 
fulvous, the chin and the throat much 
paler. 'Fhe mantle, the back, and the 
scapulars are dark brown, each feather 
margined with rufous, and with some 
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interior rufous markings. The back and 
rump are blackisif with rufous-grey mar-j 
gins. 'J'he upper tail-coverts are brown 
with pale rufous margins and interion 
markings. 'The tail-feathers are brown, 
margined with whitish, d'he upper wing- 
coverts are grey with whitish margins, 
and gradually becoming wholly whitish 
near the speculum. 'I'he quills of the 
wing and the speculum are similar to the 
same parts in the male, except that the 
inner long quills, next the body, are 
brown, margined j)aler, and not lengtliened, 
narrow, or curved, as in the male. 'The 
breast is rufous, each feather with a 
regular, broad, black, circular border, and 
a pale margin. llie remainder of the 
lower plumage and the sides of the body 
are pale rufous or fulvous, streaked and 
variegated with brown. d'he axillaries 
are white, and the under wing-coverts 
white with some brown marks along the 
margin of the wing. 

According to Messrs. Hume and 
Marshall, the male, in post-nuptial plu- 
mage, resembles the female, but may be 
recognised by a certain amount of green 
metallic gloss which is retained on the 
head, and by the whiter or greyer and 
more spotted under-surface. 
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'rhe ducklings moult from down into 
41 plumage resembling* that of the adult 
female. The male bird assumes the 
iplumage of the old drake by a gradual 
series of changes during the winter and 
early spring. 'The long sickle-shaped 
feathers of the wing do not, however, 
make their appearance till February. 
Males shot in India, in full adult plumage, 
generally* want these feathers, or have 
them just sprouting, showing that they 
are immature. The old males retain 
these long feathers throughout the winter 
and spring, and only drop them in the 
post-nuptial stage of plumage. 

Male : length about 20 ; wing 9^ ; tail 
3]. Female : length about r8 ; wing 9 ; 
tail 3. Bill black ; irides brown ; legs 
and feet bluish. Weight up to nearly 
11 ). 
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108. THE WIGEON. 

Mareca penelope^ (Linn^.Us). 

Outer web of the primaries blackish ; 

inner web drab, wuth a blackish tip. 
Axillaries white, mottled with brown. 
Wing over nine inches in length. 
Speculum black and metallic green ; or 
entirely brownish ; followed in either 
case by a single quill, the outer web 
of which is white. 

Bill bluish, with a black tip ; narrower 
near the tip than at the base. 

MALE : — Head chestnut ; under tail- 
coverts black. 

FEMALE: — Head marked with fulvous 
and brown ; under tail-coverts streaked 

with brown. 

u 

Vernacular Names \—Fea~san, Fatari, 
Fkaria, Chota-Lalsir^ Hind. ; Farow^ 
Sind. ; Cheyun, Nepal ; Ade^ Adla, 
Ratnagiri. 

The Wigeon is a winter visitor to the 
Indian Empire, being found in more or 
less abundance all over the peninsula of 
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India as far south jis the Tinnevelly 
ij)istrict of Madras, where Mr. W. N. 
Fleming records it as fairly common. 
^Eeing found so far south as this, it will 
no doubt be hereafter observed in Ceylon. 
It occurs throughout the Himalayas, but 
there is no evidence that any ducks of 
this species remain to breed in Kashmir 
or elsewhere within our limits. 

Notices of the occurrence of the Wigeon 
in the eastern portion of the Empire are 
few in number, but there can be little 
doubt that this widely spread JJuck will 
be found to visit every portion of the 
country from Assam down to the southern 
limits of Pegu. Blyth recorded it years 
ago from Arrakan ; Colonel McMnster 
wrote that the Wigeon was commoner in 
Burma than in India ; Mr. Hume found 
it to be one of the commonest Ducks of 
Manipur ; Captain T. S. Johnson informs 
me that he and his party procured foijr 
Wigeon, one Christmas week, near Man- 
dalay ; and lastly, Major G. Rippon writes 
to me that he has obtained this species at 
Fort Stedman in the Southern Shan States. 
The Wigeon has not yet been met with 
in Tenasserim, but it will undoubtedly be 
found in that extensive province when 
observers become more numerous. 
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The Wigeon hr\s a wide range. It is 
found in summer throughout the northern 
portions of Europe and Asia, breeding 
generally north of the 6 oth degree o# 
latitude, and is even found on both coasts 
of the North American continent. In 
winter this species ranges south, and is 
found over a considerable portion of 
Northern Africa, the Black Sea, Persia, 
India, Burma, China, and even Borneo. 

The Wigeon appears to reach India 
about the end of October, and it leaves 
the country in March or April according 
to locality. From all accounts it is very 
irregular in its migrations, visiting some 
places in large numliers one year, and 
avoiding the same locality the next year. 

The Wigeon is found on the larger 
tanks and lakes in the interior as well 
as on the sea-coast. It is usually seen 
in flocks of consideralile size, but pairs 
or small parties are not unfrequently met 
with. In addition to feeding on vegetable 
matter and the small forms of animal life 
found in water, the Wigeon feeds a good 
deal on land, cropping grass like a Goose. 
It walks with considerable ease, flies 
swiftly, and dives well, when compelled 
to do so. The flesh of the Wigeon 
varies in quality very much, according 
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to locality : those birds shot on inland 
►vaters, and especially •those which have 
'ed on grass, iieing for the most part 
excellent for the table, whereas those shot 
3n the sea-coast are coarse and fishy. 

Mr. Seebohm thus describes the general 
labits of Wigeon : — “The Wigeon has 
probably derived its name from its remark- 
able note, but, as is usual in cases of this 
kind, it requires a considerable stretch of 
imagination to recognise the similarity. 
'Fhe cry of this Duck is a loud prolonged 
whistle or scream, immediately followed 
by a short note. I can best represent it 
by the syllables mee-yu^ the first very loud 
and prolonged, the last low and short. It 
sounds very wild and weird, as it startles 
the ear on the margin of a mountain 
iarn or moorland lake, a solitary cry, very 
high in key, not unmusical in tone, but loud 
and piercing — one of the most familiar 
sounds on the banks of the IV'tchora and 
the Yenesay, where the ^Vigeon is vc/y 
abundant, esj)ecially on the lakes and 
swamps of the borderland, where the forest 
merges into the tundra not far north of 
the Arctic circle. . . . The Wigeon is a 
bird of rapid and almost noiseless flight, 
and is very shy, especially when collected 
in large flocks, which are almost impoS' 
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sible to approach. According to Naumann 
the duck sits fronf twenty-four to twentyi 
five days ; for about half this period she 
is attended by the drake, who roostst 
during the day not far from the nest, 
and faithfully accompanies his mate every 
evening to the feeding-grounds ; but long 
before the eggs are hatched, either his 
ardour has cooled or important business 
calls him elsewhere, and he leaves her to 
bring up her brood alone, whilst he retires 
into the marshes to undergo his first moult. 
As soon as the young are able to fly, the 
female leaves them to fight their own way 
in the world, whilst she undergoes her 
one annual and complete moult in the 
most retired locality she can find. As 
soon as the frosts begin the Wigeon leaves 
its breeding-grounds for the south.” 

Mr. Abel Chapman, in his “ Bird- Life 
of the Borders,” after commenting on the 
fact that Wigeon for some weeks after 
:i.Tiving south in autumn remain inside 
harbour throughout the day, instead of 
flying out to sea at dawn as is their custom 
later on, continues : — “ d’his phase in the 
character of Wigeon is rather remarkable, 
and appears at first sight to point to the 
conclusion that they arc, by nature, diurnal 
in their habits, and that they are only 
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driven to acquire night-feeding proclivities 
>by the influence of mai!, and by considera- 
tions of safety. But, on further examina- 
tion, this conclusion appears hardly to be 
borne out, though Wigeon are undoubtedly 
far more disposed to feed by day than 
are the Mallard. It must be remembered 
that, in their northern breeding grounds 
(whence they have newly returned) there 
is practically, during their sojourn there, 
no night at all. Even in Central Norway 
there is no darkness, and in their grand 
resorts in Lapland and corresponding lati- 
tudes, midnight is indistinguishable from 
noon. Consequently they then acquire 
promiscuous hal>its ; and, like other Arctic 
voyagers, they eat when hungry and sleep 
when tired, without much regard to solar 
chronology. On first arrival here, the 
Wigeon, and especially the young birds, 
which now for the first time experience 
the regular alternations of light and dark- 
ness, continue the somewhat anomalous 
habits acquired in northern lands, where 
the summer sun never sets, or at least his 
light never dies out. In a few weeks, 
however, they adapt themselves to the 
altered conditions, and become absolutely 
nocturnal in their habits.’’ 

Sir Kalph Payne-Gallwey, in The 
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Fowler in Ireland,” observes : — “ The 
actions of Wigeon Ivhen unsuspicious andi 
playful are very interesting. They may 
be observed dressing their feathers, wash- 
ing, tossing the water about, and nodding 
and bowing vis-a-vis like cocks fighting. 
The old yellow-headed males may be 
seen chasing the others, or ploughing 
and splashing through the water after one 
another, and causing great commotion in 
the ranks. Some will stand up on end, 
the treading feet assisting them to main- 
tain an upright attitude, without which 
the wings could not be fanned and dried 
clear of the water. ... A large company 
of VVdgeon feeding in earnest are often- 
times the most silent ; though when in 
shot, or nearly so, you may discern the 
low croaking purr of satisfaction emitted 
by the hen, the soft quiet whistle of the 
cock, and the rippling bills as they shovel 
greedily along the ooze. Duck and 
Wigeon, when they get the chance, are 
as fond of feeding by day as by night. 
It is an error to suppose that it is invariably 
after dark the latter seek their food ; they 
prefer night, because they are then safer 
from disturbance in most places ; but when 
left alone in spots where food abounds, 
they will feed with avidity during the day.” 
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Mr. Moneinent, as quoted by Mr. 
^Stevenson in his “ BWIs of Norfolk,” 
informs us that in foggy weather and rain 
^Wigeon are restless and silent at night, 
but when the weather is bright and frosty 
they are usually noisy and more or less 
unsuspecting. As with Wild Duck, the 
female of the Wigeon is a more expert 
diver when wounded than the male, 
although the superiority is not so marked. 
He found the Wigeon’s sense of smell 
to be less acute than that of the Wild 
Duck or Teal, but it is nevertheless 
unsafe for the gunner to go directly to 
windward of them, unless at a considerable 
distance. 

The Wigeon breeds about June, con- 
structing its nest in the long grass and 
rushes growing on the margin of a lake 
or pond. The nest is deep, made of 
vegetable matter, and well lined with 
down. This latter is sooty brown in 
colour with white centres. 'Hie eggs va/y 
in number from seven to tw^elve. They 
are of a very pale buff or cream-colour. 
They are seldom perfectly elliptical, one 
end being rather markedly more pointed 
than the other. They measure from 1*9 
to 2*3 in length and from 1*3 to r6 in 
breadth, from which measurements it will 
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be seen that they are very variable in size 
and shape. 

The plumage of the Wigeon varies 
considerably according to age and season. 
The following descriptions are taken from 
good representative specimens. The fully 
adult male has the forehead and crown 
creamy buff. The remainder of the head 
and the upper neck are chestnut, more 
or less spotted, rather minutely, with 
black. The chin and throat are dusky. 
The mantle, the back, and the scapulars 
are grey, vermiculated with black. The 
rump and the upper tail-coverts are more 
delicately vermiculated, and the middle 
of the rump is almost plain grey. The 
longer upper tail-coverts arc black with 
whitish inner margins. The middle pair 
of tail-feathers is plain brown ; the others 
ashy, margined with whitish. The upper 
part of the breast and the sides of 
the breast are a delicate vinous, tinged 
with grey, the portion immediately next 
the chestnut neck vermiculated with 
black, like the mantle. The lower part 
of the breast and the whole abdomen 
are pure white ; the sides of the body 
vermiculated with black and grey ; the 
sides of the rump white ; the under tail- 
coverts black. The under wing-coverts 
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are ashy grey ; the axillarics white, more 
or less mottled with 6rown. The lesser 
upper wing-coverts, round the edge of the 
wing, are grey, very finely vermiculated ; 
the remaining upper coverts pure white, 
the lower series tipped with black. The 
outer web and the tip of the inner web 
of the primaries are brown ; the remaining 
portion of the inner web is a pale drab. 
'The outer secondaries are brown on the 
inner web. 'Fheir outer wel) is deep black, 
with the basal portion bright metallic 
green, the amount of green increasing on 
each feather progressively. 'Fhe first 
inner secondary, the one next the specu- 
lum, has the outer web almost entirely 
white with a black margin. I'he remaining 
secondaries are black margined with white 
on the outer web, browm on the inner web. 

Younger males resemble the old male, 
but have the whole head chestnut, spotted 
with black. Others have the- l)uff fore- 
head and crown of the old male, but tlfe 
brown upper wing-coverts of the female. 
'Fhe head and the upper wing-coverts 
appear liable to great variation, and are 
the very last portions of the plumage to 
be permanently changed. Males probably 
take three years before they acquire their 
perfect plumage. 
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According to Seebohm, adult males 
in moulting-phima^e (or, as I should term( 
it, in post-nuptial plumage) “are more 
brilliantly coloured than usual, the prin- 
cipal difference being that the black and 
white vcnniculated uj)]jer parts are changed 
to dark brown barred with chestnut and 
buftish white, which is also the colour of 
the upper breast, whilst the flanks are 
nearly uniform chestnut.*’ 

According to Mr. J)e Winton, as quoted 
by i-)r. Sharpe, “ After the ])reeding season 
both males and females assume a very 
distinct summer dress of reddish brown, 
though the female is not quite so rufous. 
In the male, all traces of the beautiful 
breed ing-dr ess d isa ppear. ’ ’ 

Mr. Howard Saunders, in his revision 
of Yarrell’s “ British Birds, quoting Mr. 
Cecil Smith, says : “ The adult male 
birds undergo ('onsiderable change in their 
appearance towards the end of June, or the 
lyi-ginning of J uly ; at which time the head, 
neck, breast and flanks become a rich 
rusty-red, but always so much brighter 
than the browner tints of the female, that 
the sexes may easily be distinguished. 

Dr, Blanford writes : — “ After the breed- 
ing season the male moults into a dress 
much resembling the female, except that 
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the head and neck arc dull chestnut 
‘spotted with black, without the buff 
patch ; upper breast and flanks dull 
ferruginous.” 

As I have not been able to examine 
any specimen of a Wigeon which could 
be satisfactorily determined as being a 
male in post-nuptial plumage, I am unable 
to throw any further light on the matter 
from my own investigations. 

The adult female, in newly-moulted 
plumage, has the forehead and crown 
brown l:)arred with fulvous. 'khe sides 
of the head, the chin, throat, and the 
whole neck are fulvous, spotted and 
streaked with brown, d'ho whole upper 
plumage and the scapulars are l)rown, 
each feather margined with fulvous or 
pale rufous. 'The tail-feathers are brown, 
narrowly margined with whitish. 'khe 
whole breast and the sides of the l)ody 
are rather bright fulvous, all the feathers 
with paler edges. The lower plumage^ is 
white, the under tail-coverts with large 
brown central streaks. The axillaries are 
white, very thickly mottled with brown. 
The under wing-coverts are mottled ashy 
brown. d'he upper wing-coverts are 
brown, margined with white, the lower- 
most row whitish tipped with black, 'khe 
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primaries resemble those of the male. 
The outer secon<faries are ashy brown, < 
gradually turning to black, the whole of 
them tipped with white, and the innermost 
two or three black secondaries with a 
small patch of metallic green near the 
base. 'I'he secondary following the black 
ones is nearly entirely white on the outer 
web. 'Fhe remaining secondaries are 
brown, edged with fulvous. 

The plumage of the females is subject 
to variation caused by the wearing away 
of the margins of the feathers and a 
general fading of the plumage. In females 
which are not quite adult there is no 
trace whatever of metallic green on the 
wing, and the outer secondaries are never 
black. At all ages, however, there will 
always be found the single inner secondary 
with the white outer weh. 

'Fhe sexes do not differ much in size, 
but the male is generally a heavier bird 
than the female. Length about 19 ; wing 
about 10 ; tail 4 to 4^. The bill is bluish 
with a black tip ; the irides are brown ; 
the legs, and feet greyish brown. Weight 
up to about lb. 



109. THE PIN TAIL. 

J^ajila acula, (Linnaeus). 

Outer web of the primaries blackish ; 
inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 

Axillaries white, mottled or barred with 
brown. 

Wing over nine inches in length. 

Speculum green or bronze with a 
cinnamon bar above it ; or simply 
mottled brown, between two narrow 
white bands ; in either case followed 
by a quill, the outer web of which 
is white. 

Hill distinctly wider near the tip than 
at the base. 

MALE: — Speculum brilliant; under tail- 
coverts black; a band of white on the 
side of the neck; middle tail-feathers 
lengthened. 

FEMALE : — Speculum brown ; under tail- 
coverts marked with brown ; middle 
tail-feathers not lengthened. 

Vernacular Names : — Sank, Sinkpar, 

Hind. ; Kokarali, Drighush, Sind. ; 
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Digoo 7 ichy Nepal ; DigkonSf Sholoficho^ 
Bengal; Laitmifa, Manipnr ; lau-day,^ 
Bmm. 

The Pin-tail occurs, as a winter visitor, 
in every portion of the Indian Empire 
from Kashmir and the Punjab to Assam, 
and thence to the extreme southern point 
of India and Ceylon on the one hand, 
and to Burma, at least as far as the 
latitude of Moulmein, on the other. On 
the east, Lieut. J. H. Whitehead informs 
me, it extends to Kengtung in the Shan 
States, where he has shot it. 

'I ’he Pin tail has a very wide range, 
being found throughout the greater part 
of the Northern Hemis})here. In summer 
it is a circumpolar bird, breeding between 
the doth and 70th degrees of north lati- 
tude and occasionally Lirther south. In 
the winter it is found as low down as 
Central America, Northern Africa, Asia 
lijlinor, Persia, India, Burma and China. 

The Pin-tail commences to arrive in 
Kashmir and the Himalayas as early as 
the end of September, but it does not 
become generally common in the plains 
till November. It commences its return 
journey to the north in March, a few birds 
remaining till the beginning of April. 
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The Pin-tail is a sociable bird and 
gissembles in large flocT^s, but it is some- 
what capricious in its choice of localities. 
-Usually it is met with on large sheets of 
water or tanks on which there is a mixture 
of clear water and islands of floating wxx^ds. 
It also frequents the sea-coast. It does 
not appear to be found on the large rivers 
in any quantities. Pin-tails feed a good 
deal at night, and they then betake them- 
selves to shallow swamps and even to 
rice-flelds. '^I’he Pin tail is very shy, and its 
flight is extremely rapid. When once dis- 
turbed it seldom returns to the same piece 
of water until some hours have passed. 
It is one of the best Ducks for the table. 

Mr, Hume brings to notice an in- 
teresting fact about these Ducks. He 
says : — “ It is worth noting, because it 
is a peculiarity almost confined to this 
species, that during the cold season 
one continually comes across large flocks 
consisting entirely of males. I cannof 
say that I ever noticed similar flocks of 
females, but this may be because the 
females do not attract the eye similarly, 
and are not equally readily discriminated 
at any distance, but ‘ bull-picnics ' I have 
noted, times without number, as a speciality 
of the Pin-tail. 
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This curious habit is corroborated by 
Mr. G. 1\ Booth in his “ Rough Notes.’’ 
He writes : — “ I never noticedjarge mixed 
bodies of males and females, seldom more 
than ten or a dozen being in company 
when both sexes were represented, though 
thirty, forty, or even fifty drakes were 
often met with by themselves.” 

Mr. Hume further observes: — “The 
Pin-tail, when undisturbed, is a silent 
bird by day, and rarely utters any sound, 
even when feeding, though I have, when 
lying up pretty close to them, heard a 
little low chatteration going on, more 
like the low clucking of hens than any- 
thing else. But when alarmed by day, 
and pretty constantly by night, they 
utter their peculiar soft quack, — such a 
note as one might expect a Mallard, not 
quite sure whether he meant to speak or 
not, to emit — quite different from the 
sharp quack of the Gadwall, softer and 
less strident than that of the Mallard, 
but still not at all feeble, on the contrary 
audible at a great distance.” 

Montagu describes the notes of the Pin- 
tail as being “ extremely soft and inward ; 
the courting note is always attended with 
a jerk of the head; the other greatly 
resembles that of a very young kitten. 
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In the spring the male^ indicates his softer 
passions by suddenly raising his body 
upright in the water, and bringing his 
bill close to his breast, uttering at the 
same time a soft note. 'J'his gesticula- 
tion is frequently followed by a singular 
jerk of the hinder part of the body, 
which in turn is thrown up above the 
water.” 

Mr. Seebohm thus describes the habits 
of this Duck : — “ The long neck and long 
pointed tail give to the Pin-tail a some- 
what more slender appearance than that 
of most of its kind. It belongs to the 
fresh-water group of Ducks, breeding in 
the midst of" moors, lakes, rivers, and 
swamps \ but on migration and in winter 
spending most of its time on the sea- 
shore, to feed on the mud-flats at low 
tide. It is one of the earliest Ducks to 
arrive in spring, and one of the latest 
to leave in autumn. ... In its habits 
it most closely resembles the Mallard, 
feeding, like the other fresh-water Ducks, 
on insects and mollusks, and partly on 
the ends of grass and the buds of water- 
plants ; but, like the Mallard, it frequents 
the stubble-fields in autumn to pick up 
the fallen grairi. Its voice closely re- 
sembles that of the Mallard and Shoveller, 
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but on the whole it js a silent bird. This 
may be accounted for by its extreme 
wariness j it takes such great care to 
avoid danger, that its alarm -note of quaak 
is not often required. Its call-note is 
a low kah ; and Nauinann says that, in 
the pairing-season, the male may be seen 
swimming round the female uttering a 
deep cluk,, which, if the observer be 
fortunate enough to be sufficiently near 
to hear it, is preceded by a sound like 
the drawing in of the breath, and followed 
by a low grating note.'* 

Writing of his experiences in Siberia 
he goes on to say : — Early the next 
morning the sight that presented itself 
to our view was a most interesting one. 
As far as we could see, the strip of open 
water on each side of the ice in the 
Zylma was black with Ducks, and over- 
head Ducks were flying about in every 
direction like a swarm of bees. To 
estimate the number at half a million 
would probably be to guess under the 
mark. They were almost all of them 
Pin tails, but many Teal and Wigeon were 
among them. In spite of their enormous 
numbers they were wild enough. We 
had no difficulty in watching them through 
our glasses so as to identify the species ; 
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but when it came to^etting within shot, 
we found the only way was to conceal 
ourselves behind a willow-stump and 
take them as they flew over. After 
the weary waiting for summer to come, 
with comparatively few birds to watch 
except the flocks of Snow-Buntings, 
Sh ore- 1 . arks, and Lapland Buntings, it 
was most exciting to find ourselves in the 
midst of such abundance of bird-life. . . . 
As soon as the snow had melted, the 
Ducks, or those of them which remained, 
began to breed. The nests of the Pin-tail 
were placed in the grass among the shrubs 
in dry places, generally at some distance 
from the water; they were deep, and 
well lined with dead grass and sedge, and, 
when the full clutch was laid, contained 
plenty of down. We took the first eggs 
on the 5th June.’' 

The eggs of the Pin-tail are seven to 
ten in number, and they are of a dull 
green or greenish buff colour. Some eggs 
are perfectly elliptical, others slightly 
pointed at one end. They vary from 
2 to 2*25 in length, and from T ’5 to t‘6 
in breadth. The down is dark brown with 
a white centre. 

The adult male has the whole head 
and the forepeck rich brown, the feathers 
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of the crown with ^ dark centres, those of 
the other parts more or less minutely* 
mottled. The hindneck is blackish, 
bordered in front and at the sides by a 
white band. The sides of the lower part 
of the neck, the breast, and the upper 
part of the abdomen are usually pure 
white, but these parts are frequently 
tinged with ferruginous. The lower part 
of the abdomen is minutely vermiculated 
with brown. The sides of the body are 
beautifully vermiculated with black and 
pale buff, the lower feathers very much 
lengthened; a large patch on each flank 
is yellowish buff*. The under tail-coverts 
are black, some of the lateral feathers 
margined with buflf. The axillaries are 
white, mottled with brown; the under 
wing-coverts ashy brown with narrow 
whitish jnargins. The mantle, the back, 
and the upper scapulars are vermiculated 
with black and buff. The outer scapulars 
rire chiefly black, forming a large patch 
of this colour. The long, pointed scapu- 
lars are chiefly black, variegated with long 
lines of buff. The rump is dark brown, 
irregularly vermiculated and mottled with 
buff. The upper tail-coverts are blackish 
on the outer, pale buff on the inner, 
web. The middle tail-feathers are black ; 
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the others are brow|jish on the outer, 
drab or pale buff on the inner, web. 
The upper wing-coverts are dark grey, the 
lower series broadly tipped with cinnamon. 
The primaries are dark brown on the 
outer web and tip of the inner ; light drab 
on the inner web. The outer secondaries 
are changeable metallic green or bronze, 
tipped with a double band, the upper 
portion of which is black, and the terminal 
portion white, frequently tinged with 
cinnamon. The secondary next to the 
quills composing the speculum is black, 
with a pale buff band next the shaft. The 
inner, long secondaries are black, with 
a broad drab margin. 

In post-nuptial plumage, the drake 
resembles the female very closely, but 
he retains the full speculum of the winter 
plumage. 

The adult female has the forehead and 
crown reddish brown, streaked with black. 
The remainder of the head and the whofe 
of the neck is pale fulvous with numerous 
small black streaks. The whole lower 
plumage is greyish white, each feather 
with an ill-defined dark centre. The 
sides of the body and the under tail- 
coverts are marked with qrescentic lines 
of brown and white, parallel to the margin 
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of the feathers. TJlie axillaries are white, 
coarsely barred with brown. The under* 
wing-coverts are brown, margined with 
white. 1'he mantle, the back and thc^ 
scapulars are dark brown or black, barred 
with undulating or curved bands of ful- 
vous. The rump and upper tail-coverts 
are black, each feather margined with 
pale fulvous or fulvous white at the 
sides, but not at the extreme tip. 'The 
tail-feathers are dark brown, diagonally 
barred with fulvous and edged paler. 'The 
upper wing-coverts are blackish, narrowly 
margined with pale fulvous, the lower 
series conspicuously tipped with white, 
the tips forming a band. The primaries 
are dark brown on the outer web and the 
tip of the inner, light drab on the inner 
web. The outer secondaries arc mottled 
black and brown, with some admixture of 
fulvous, and broadly tipped with white. 
The inner, long secondaries are brown, 
Aiargined with fulvous. 

Young birds, of both sexes, moult into 
the plumage of the adult female, and the 
young males soon commence to show 
signs of the adult male plumage. 

Male : length about 25 ; wing about 1 1 ; 
tail 7^. Female: length about 21 ; wing 
about 9I ; tail 4|, In the male, the bill 
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is black with the sides of the upper man- 
‘dible blue ; in the female, the bill is greyish 
black above, reddish brown beneath. The 
irides are brown ; the legs and feet are 
greyish plumbeous, blackish on the central 
portion of the webs. Weight up to 2.| lb. 



110. THE GAD WALL. 

Chaulelasmus strepcrus^ (LinN/^:us). 

Outer web of the primaries blackish ; 
inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 

Axillaries pure white. 

Speculum brown turning to black, and 
followed by several quills, the outer 
webs of which are white. Most of 
the wing-coverts of the greater series 
black, forming a large patch above 
the speculum. 

Bill of uniform width throughout. 

MAL£ : Under tail-coverts black. 

F£MALr£ : Under tail-coverts fulvous, 
marked with brown. 

Vernacular Names : — Milay Bkztary 

Beykhur^ Hind. ; Burd^ Sind. ; Mail, 

Nepal ; Peeing- lians, Bengal. 

1'he Gad wall has been observed, as a 
winter visitor, in most parts of the penin- 
sula of India, from the Himalayas down 
to Mysore. South of this, and in Ceylon, 
it has not yet been met with. It ascends 
the Himalayas up to 5000 or 6000 feet. 
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This Duck extends t|irough Bengal and 
Assam, and has been obtained in Tipperah, 
Sylhet, Manipur and Arrakan. Captain 
F. T. Williams informs me that it occurs 
on the Chindwin river. Captain T. S. 
Johnson found it common near Mandalay, 
and Major G. Rippon writes to me that, 
in his opinion, this is the commonest duck 
in Upper Burma, Teal alone excepted. I 
haye not heard of its occurrence south of 
the Mandalay District. 

The Gadwall, like many other species 
of the True Ducks, has a very wide dis- 
tribution, but does not reach quite so far 
north in summer, being found up to the 
Arctic Circle, but, as far as we know, 
never within it. It occurs alike in 
North America, Europe and Asia. In 
the winter it ranges south to Mexico, to 
Northern Africa, South-western Asia, 
India, Burma and China. 

Gadwalls may be seen in the Himalayas 
towards the end of September, but they 
are not fully established in the plains till 
the end of October or the beginning of 
November. They return north in March 
and April, and they are sometimes still to 
be met with early in May in the North- 
West, 

Writing in the “ Game Birds/' Mr. 
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Hume thus descj-ibes the habits of the 
Gadwall : — “They are, I think, essentiall5 
fresh-water lairds (I have never seen them 
really on the sea-coast), but having secured^ 
fresh water, they do not seem to have 
much preference as to locality, and you 
find them equally in the largest rivers and 
the smallest hill-streams, in huge lakes 
and small ponds, in open water (as at the 
Sambhur lake) where not a reed or rush 
is to be seen, and in tangled swamps, 
where there is barely clear water enough 
to float a walnut. 

“ In rivers and in small pieces of water, 
the Gadwall commonly occurs in small 
parties of from three to a dozen, but in 
large lakes I have seen them in flocks of 
several hundreds. 

“On rivers they are generally to be 
seen snoozing on the bank during the 
day, and then they commonly leave these 
towards sunset for feeding-grounds inland. 
In broads they keep, if at all disturbed, 
well out of gunshot towards the centre, 
sometimes in clear water, more often 
skulking in low water-weeds ; but in un- 
frequented places they may, even during 
the day-time, be found walking on the 
shore or paddling in the shallows round 
the edges of the tank, feeding busily with 
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their tail-ends bolt upright, and the rest 
©f them hidden by the water. 

They swim more lightly and they fly 
^ar more easily and rapidly than the Grey 
Duck or the Mallard. But like the former 
they spring up with one bound from 
land and water, at a rather sharp angle, 
and usually rise thus for twenty yards 
before sweeping off in a horizontal course. 
Their wings are long and pointed, and 
make in passing through the air a peculiar 
whistling sound similar to, though louder 
than, that made by the Common leal, ))y 
which they may be recognised as they 
pass overhead in flight shooting/’ 

With reference to Mr. Hume’s remark 
that the Gadwall is essentially a fresh- 
water species, Mr. J. D. Inverarity writes 
in Stray Feathers ” “ I have frequently 

seen them in salt creeks on the other side 
of the Bombay Harbour, and I shot one 
out of a very large flock in a salt-water 
creek close to the tank where I got the^ 
Scaup on the same day.” 

Mr. Hume continues : — “ The quack of 
the Gadwall is very much like that of the 
Mallard, but weaker and sharper, and 
more often uttered They are more 
talkative birds than either the Grey or 
Common Wild Duck, and when feeding 
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in undisturbed localities keep up a per- 
petual chatteration, not unlike that inp 
which the Mallard occasionally indulges, 
but shriller, feebler, and far more incessant ♦ 

“ On land it walks extremely well, far 
more gracefully than do the Mallard or 
Grey Duck, and may often be seen trotting 
about on tiny smooth grass patches at 
the margins of broads, busily devouring 
grasshoppers, crickets, and (strange though 
it may seem, it is the fact) small moths 
and butterflies. 

“When wounded and pursued, they 
dive easily, but are much more easily 
tired out and captured than the Grey 
Duck, or a fortiori any of the Pochards.” 

Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker remarks regard- 
ing this Duck : — 

“ Surgeon-Captain Woods says that even 
in Manipur they leave about the end of 
March, 

“ An interesting fact noted by this close 
Wjserver is that many, perhaps the majority, 
of these ducks pair off before leaving their 
winter quarters. He says most of them 
pair off in March, but that he has noticed 
some pairing as early as February. No 
one seems to have noticed these birds 
arriving at their breeding-grounds in pairs, 
so it is to be presumed that, their pre- 
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liminary courtship completed, the pairs 
yeassemble in flocks whith remain together 
until they reach their nesting haunts. 

*^The Gadvvall ranks very high up in 
the table of duck precedence. There are 
so many good points about it which attract 
favourable notice. As an article of diet 
few ducks are better. Some people would 
give the prize in this respect to the Mallard, 
others perhaps to the Pintail, but take the 
Gadwall all round it is hard to beat on 
the table. Personally I have never known 
the duck to have a fishy or other un- 
pleasant flavour, nor have I met any 
Bengal sportsman who has charged it 
with this crime. But the northern presi- 
dencies have held men who have com- 
plained of this flavour when they first 
arrive. They ought to be all right, as 
they are almost entirely vegetable feeders, 
subsisting much on wild and cultivated 
rice, water-weeds, etc., and seldom vary- 
ing the diet with animal food. A drako^ 
shot in Silchar was found to contain a 
mass of small white worms in addition to 
some water berries and half rij^e rice, but 
this in no way affected the flesh. 

“Before cooking, however, he has to 
be shot, and though not as a rule a very 
^hy bird, yet he is quite wide awake 
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enough to make the getting within shot 
of him an interesting, if not difficult job. 
Where, too, he has been much shot at, 
one's ingenuity and perseverance will be 
required before the game-bag can be 
made to assume the bulgy appearance it 
ought. Then, when you have got within 
shot,' the (ladwall proves a thoroughly 
sporting bird : he is quick off the water, 
rising rather straight up into the air, and 
getting very soon well under way, and in 
full flight the Gadwall is even faster than 
the Mallard and, as many writers have 
observed, reminds one much of Teal 
in the manner of flying and the swish- 
swish of the wings as the flock hurtles 
overhead, leaving, let us hope, two birds 
in response to the right and left w^ith 
which it has been greeted.” 

I'he Gadw^all breeds throughout a con- 
siderable portion of Europe and in other 
temperate parts of the world. Regarding 
its nidification Mr. Seebohm says :~‘‘The 
nest of the Gadwall is placed under some 
convenient bush, or beneath the shelter 
of a tuft of coarse grass or rushes, at no 
great distance from the water's edge. In 
rare instances it is made at some consider- 
able distance from water* The nest is a 
mere depression in the ground, probably 
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scratched out by the ^female, and lined 
iwith a little dry grass, bits of reed or rush, 
and, in some cases, with a few dead leaves. 
The eggs of the Gadwall are laid in May, 
frequently not before the end of the 
month. 

Mr. Stevenson tells us : — “ I have never 
seen the nest of a Gadwall far from the 
water ; it is generally placed either in a 
very boggy spot, or in a tussock of sedge, 
by which it is raised above the shallow 
water itself. In such situations it is con- 
structed of dead grass or sedges, and very 
sparingly lined with down. The usual 
complement of eggs seems to be from ten 
to thirteen.” 

The eggs of the Gadwall appear to be 
cream-coloured when freshly laid, but, judg- 
ing from a number of eggs of this species 
in the British Mu.seum, they are often of 
a decidedly greenish tint : whether this is 
the original colour of some eggs, or im- 
parted to the shell by incubation, it i5 
difficult to say. They are slightly more 
pointed at one end than at the other, 
but many eggs are quite elliptical. They 
measure from 1*9 to 2*2 in length, and 
from 1*4 to 1*55 in breadth. The down 
is dark brown with pale centres. 

The adult male has the crown and the 
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hinder part of the head brown, the feathers 
with very narrow fulvous margins. The 
remaining parts of the head, with the fore- 
head and the whole neck, are whitish or pale 
fulvous, closely streaked with dark brown. 
Each feather of the upper breast and of 
the sides of the breast is black, with 
several narrow, concentric, white bars. 
The feathers of the middle of the lower 
breast are white, with one or two broad, 
black bands. The upper part of the 
abdomen is white ; the lower, white with 
narrow brown undulating cross-bars. The 
sides of the body are very distinctly barred 
with brown and pale fulvous. 'The axil- 
laries and under wang-coverts are pure 
white. 'The under tail-coverts are deep 
black. 'riie mantle, the back and the 
outer scapulars are vermiculated with 
white or pale fulvous on a dark brown 
ground. The inner scapulars are brown 
with fulvous margins. The rump and the 
itpper tail-coverts are black. The tajl- 
feathers are ashy brown, the exterior ones 
much mottled with white and fulvous. 
The primaries are drab on the inner web, 
the outer web and the tip of the inner 
being brown. The first four secondaries 
are brown tipped with white ; the next 
four are black on the outer web and tipped 
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with white; the next (bur are white on 
the outer web, forming a large patch. 
The inner pointed secondaries are ashy. 
The first series of upper wing-coverts is 
ashy, marked with brown ; the middle 
series is chestnut ; and the third or lowest 
series has the inner two-thirds black, the 
outer third grey. 

According to Dr. Bowdler Sharpe ‘‘ the 
Gadwall drake, like the Mallard, assumes 
a sort of female plumage after the breed- 
ing season. The male then resembles the 
female, but is darker, as is the case with 
the other Ducks which assume the female 
coloration. The black rump, which is so 
characteristic of the adult Gadwall, dis- 
appears, as do the distinctive markings of 
the wing, and the male in the hen-like 
plumage can scarcely be told from the 
female. Mr. De Winton says that the 
summer dress is not so distinctive as in 
some of the other Ducks, as the male docs 
not lose his speckled breast, or all the* 
verraiculated feathers of the body, or the 
black under tail-coverts. The bill lias 
much more yellow on it, and it is more 
like that of the hen, while the feet are 
dull orange with sooty webs.’' 

The adult female has the crown and 
back of the head streaked with black 
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and fulvous. The .remainder of the head 
and the whole neck is fulvous, streaked' 
with black, d'he whole breast, the sides 
of the body, and the under taibcoverts 
are fulvous with large brown spots and 
streaks. The abdomen is white, 'bhe 
a>illaries and the under wing-coverts ar(‘ 
t)ure wlute. 'The mantle, back, upper 
tail-co verts and scapulars are black, 
the feathers with broad bright fulvous 
margins and concealed diagonal bars. 
The rump is black, irregularly barred 
with fulvous, d’he tail is brown, tipped 
paler and with diagonal fulvous bars. 
The first or upper series of wing-coverts 
is brown with whitish margins. d'he 
second or middle series is similar, but 
intermixed with a few chestnut feathers. 
The third or lower series is ashy on its 
outer half, black on its inner half. The 
primaries resemble those of the male. 
J'he first seven or eight secondaries 
are l)rown, progressively turning darker 
or blackish as they approach the body, 
and tipped with white ; the next two or 
three secondaries are white on the outer 
web, forming a large patch. The inner, 
long secondaries are brown, narrowly 
margined with whitish. 

Young birds in their first plumage very 
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closely resemble the -adult female, but 
they have the whole lower plumage 
densely spotted or streaked. A smaller 
area of the lowca* series of the upper 
wing-coverts is black, but there is always 
enough black to make a patch and catch 
the eye. 4 he white patch on the second- 
aries is always present. 

Male: length about 20; wing loi; tail 
Female: length 19; wing 9^ ; tail 
3J. In the male the bill is black; in the 
female the bill is orange-1 )rown, variegated 
with black. 'Fhe irides are brown. 'I'he 
legs are yellow or orange, with the webs 
black. A\ eight up to a little more than 2 lb. 



111. THE SHOVELLER. 

Spatula clypeatUy (Linn/eus). 

Outer web of the primaries blackish j 
inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 
Axillaries pure white. 

Upper wing-coverts blue, separated from 
the green speculum by a white band. 
Bill twice as broad near the tip as at 
the base, 

MALE : Head and under tail-coverts black 

FEMALE : Head and under tail-coverts 
fulvous, streaked with brown. 

Vernacular Names : — Ttdari, Puftana, 
Tokurwalla^ Ghirah^ Hind.; Alipaty 
Sind ; Dhohaha Sank/? a?' (male), IChi- 
kerta Sankhar (female), Nepal ; Pun fa- 
'^mookhiy Bengal. 

The Shoveller occurs in the winter months 
throughout the peninsula of India from 
Kashmir and the Himalayas down to the 
extreme south, and in Ceylon. It has not 
yet been procured in the Andamans or 
Nicobars. It is found in Assam, and it 
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has been recorded froiji Sylhet, Cachar and 
Manipur. Dr. Anderson obtained it at 
Bhamo and on the Taping River. Captain 
T. Williams informs me that it occurs 
on the Chindwin. It is common near 
Mandalay, for Captain T. S. Johnson 
counted thirty-five ducks of this species 
in a total bag of 562 ducks shot near that 
town at Christmas, I procured a speci- 
men of this Duck at Fort Stedman, and 
Major G. Rippon writes to me that it 
is fairly common in the Southern Shan 
States. The Shoveller probably occurs 
much farther south, but personally I did 
not meet with it in Pegu, nor has it been 
recorded from Tenasserim. 

The Shoveller is a very widely distri 
buted Duck, being found throughout the 
northern hemisphere in summer, up to 
nearly the 70th degree of north latitude ; 
and in winter, south to Mexico and the 
West Indies, over a large portion of 
Northern Africa, in Arabia, Persia, India, 
and Southern China. 

The Shoveller arrives in the plains of 
India and Burma during October, and 
has generally left by the end of April. 
It is probable that, as suggested by 
Adams, some of these birds may remain 
to breed in Kashmir. 
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The Shoveller, ^ however common it 
may be, is generally found in small parties, ' 
keeping to themselves, and not joining 
in the movements of the neighl)Ouring 
parties. It is particularly tame and con- 
fiding, and is not easily driven away from 
its favourite haunts. It frequents pieces 
of water of all sizes, less frequently the 
banks of rivers, and seldom or never 
the sea-coast. It is generally found on 
shallow water and near the banks, for, 
as may l)e judged from the shape of its 
bill, it is essentially a sifter of mud. In 
India, it is decidedly a coarse feeder, and 
is often found in filthy water. Its flesh is 
consequently of very inferior quality. In 
England, however, Mr. Stevenson tells us 
that the flesh is excellent, and only inferior 
eating when killed out of season or in 
brackish marshes. Shovellers do not fly 
so swiftly as many of the True Ducks ; 
they swim slowly, and they seldom dive. 
Wounded birds are very tenacious of 
life, and give much trouble before they 
are captured. Mr. E. T. Booth in his 
“ Rough Notes’’ records an instance of a 
Shoveller having its skull fractured and 
a portion of the brain protruding, but, 
nevertheless, recovering in the course of 
a few weeks. This Duck appears to 
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differ from other specy^s in its mode of 
deeding, being seldom or never seen with 
the front part of its body immersed and 
the hinder part stuck up out of the ^Yater, 

Mr. Cordeaux thus descriljes a peculiar 
habit of the Shoveller: — ‘‘ 'I'hese Ducks, 
I am told by those wlio have had the 
opportunities of watching them, have a 
curious habit of swimming round and 
round each other in circles, with the head 
and neck depressed to the snrhrce of the 
water; this they will do for hours to- 
gether.^' This, according to Mr. Alfred 
Newton, as cjiioted by Mr, Stevenson, is 
no amatory action, but for the object of 
procuring food, as a pair, when feeding, 
“ get opposite to one another, and swim 
round in a circle, holding their heads 
towards its centre, and their bills plunged 
into the water per[)endicularly and up 
to the base, while their mandibles are 
employed in ‘ bibbling,' to use a Norfolk 
term. They will swim in this way foi* 
ten minutes together, always preserving 
their relative position on the circumfer- 
ence of the circle they are describing ; 
then after a pause, and perhaps a slight 
removal of a yard or two, they will resume 
their occupation. 

Mr. Seebohm has the following note 
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on the flight and , voice of this species : — 

“The flight of the Shoveller is no**, 
quite so rapid as that of some other 
Ducks, but the pinions are moved rapidly ' 
and very audibly even at some distance. 
It is not otherwise a very noisy bird. 
The duck quacks not unlike the domestic 
species ; the voice of the drake is a little 
deeper ; if we represent the former as 
quaak^ the latter might be represented 
as quank. On the wing the note is a 
guttural puck puckl' 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey has the follow- 
ing interesting note in his “ Fowler in 
Ireland - 

“ They swim in bunches of from seven 
or eight to fifteen — that being the number 
I have usually seen together, seldom more 
— and are very easy to approach. In 
calm water they may be noticed paddling 
lazily forward as though asleep, their 
heavy-looking bills rippling along the sur- 
*face as if in the act of drinking. Perhaps 
when at rest the head is overbalanced by 
the unusual weight attached, and it may 
be an exertion for the bird to keep its bill 
in a constantly horizontal position. They 
fly well; not so boldly perhaps as other 
ducks, but not so low as the divers. I have 
more than once seen these birds suck up 
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the falling rain with Jtheir spoon-shaped 
bills as it, for the moment, lay on their 
somewhat cup-shaped backs. I never 
remarked this habit in other species of 
duck. Shovellers are poor divers when 
wounded. The feet are peculiarly small, 
and give but weak propelling power to the 
body. The foot of a vShoveller is smaller 
in proportion to its body than that of any 
of the true ducks. The larger the foot in 
the duck tribe the better they can dive. 

. . . Wlien feeding the bird swims swiftly 
along the water, skimming the surface 
with its broad bill, quickly opening and 
closing it, and causing a loud rippling 
noise that may be heard many paces 
distant.” 

Mr. Seebohm, writing of the nesting 
habits of this species, says : — 

*^The Shoveller is a somewhat late 
breeder ; eggs arc seldom found in this 
country before the middle of May, and 
in high latitudes not until the middle of* 
June. During pairing-time the males may 
constantly be seen chasing the females, 
and until the female begins to sit she is 
generally followed by several males every 
time she leaves her nest ; but the Shoveller 
cannot be regarded as a polyandrous bird 
like the Cuckoo. Each female appears to 
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have a male specigilly attached to herself, 
who waits upon her, and does not venture 
to rise from the water until she takes wing, 
but is not allowed to interfere in the selec- , 
tion of a site for the nest, or iii the im- 
portant operation of building it, or, after 
tlie eggs are hatched, in the care of the 
young. M'hc nest is generally placed in 
the open, well concealed in long grass or 
heath, and is not very skilfully made. 
M'he de])ression in which it is placed, if 
deep, is only slenderly lined with dead 
grass or sedge ; Init, if shallow, a consider- 
able amount of material is collected to 
give the nest the recjuired de[)th. When 
the female leaves her eggs after she has 
begun to sit, she carefully c:overs them 
with down. Seven to nine is the usual 
numl)er of eggs, but occasionally clutches 
are found as large as ten to fourteen. 
Only one l)rood is reared in the year ; 
but if the first nest ])e robbed before in- 
' cubation has proceeded very far, a second 
nest is made, but seldom more than five 
or six eggs are laid in it.’' 

The eggs of the Shoveller are nearly 
elliptical in shape, one end being very 
slightly more pointed than the other. In 
colour they are a pale greenish grey, and 
they measure from r8 to 2*2 in lengtli 
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and from i’4 to breadth. The 

‘shell is very smooth and has a little 
gloss. The down has pale centres and 
very minute white tips, the general colour 
being a very dark brown. 

The adult male has the forehead and 
crown black, with a slight gloss. With 
this exception, the whole head and neck 
arc l)lack with a brilliant green or purple 
gloss, less marked on the throat than 
elsewhere. A l)rown band passes down 
the middle of the mantle from the hind- 
neck to the back. I'he remainder of the 
mantle, the sides of the breast, and the 
upper portion of the breast are pure white. 
'I'he lower portion of the breast and the 
whole abdomen are deep vinous chestnut, 
somewhat paler on the sides of the body, 
where the feathers are vermiculated with 
very narrow black lines, becoming broader 
on the flanks. 'Fhere is a large patch of 
white on each side of the base of the tail.^ 
'i'he under tail-coverts are black, the base* 
vermiculated with white. The axillaries 
arc pure white. The under wing-coverts 
are mostly white. The back is black, 
the feathers margined with pale fulvous. 
The shorter scapulars are white outside, 
black inside. The longer, inner scapulars 
arc black, each feather with a white streak 
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near the tip. The longer, outer scapulars 
are blue on the outer web, partly black 
and partly white on the inner. The rump 
and upper tail-coverts are deep black. 
"J'he two middle tail-feathers are dark 
brown ; the others white, with some 
brown along the shaft. I'he primaries 
are drab on the inner web, with a black 
tip; entirely dark brown on the outer 
web ; the shafts white. The first two 
secondaries are black ; the other outer 
secondaries are metallic green on the 
outer, black on the inner, web. The 
inner secondaries are black, all but the 
innermost, with a white streak at the tip. 
'The upper wing-coverts are blue, the 
lower series broadly tipped with white, 
forming a band above the speculum.. 

Younger males have the white scapulars 
vermiculated and margined with brown, 
and many of the white feathers of the 
mantle mottled with brown. 

Males approaching maturity have the 
forehead and crown black, but otherwise 
the head and the neck resemble the same 
parts in the female. The mantle is entirely 
brown ; and the white sides of the breast 
are variegated with black and fulvous bars. 
The sides of the body arefcoarsely barred, 
not finely vermiculated, with .black. In 
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other respects these ii^les resemble the 
ftdult males. 

A male, evidently in the post-nuptial 
►plumage, killed in October, resembles the 
female, but may be recognised at once 
by the pure blue of the upper wing-coverts, 
none of the feathers being margined with 
fulvous, as in the female ; and by the 
plain black rump and upper tail-coverts. 

The adult female has the forehead and 
crown dark brown, streaked with fulvous. 
'I'he remainder of the head and the whole 
neck are fulvous, streaked with dark brown, 
except the throat. The mantle, back, 
scapulars, rump and upper tail-coverts are 
dark brown or blackish, each feather with 
a very distinct fulvous margin and an 
interior bar, parallel to the margin, of the 
same colour. The tail-feathers arc brown 
with pale margins, and interior fulvous 
bars. The whole breast and the sides of 
the body are fulvous, each feather with 
one or more crescentic black bands. The ' 
abdomen is plain fulvous, with a chestnut 
tinge in parts, and the lowermost portion 
mottled with brown. The under tail- 
coverts are fulvous, streaked wuth brown. 
The axillaries are white, and the under 
wing-coverts are nearly entirely so. The 
upper wing-coverts are pale blue, each 
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feather very narro^vly margined with ful- 
vous ; the lower series tipped with white; 
'The primaries resemble those of the male. 
Of the outer secondaries, the first four or 
five are plain black ; the others metallic 
green on the outer, black on the inner, 
web. 'The inner, long secondaries are 
brown, with a white shaft-streak near tlie 
tip. 

'I'he al)Ovc description refers, I think, 
to the old female. Vounger females, 
instead of having the abdomen plain ful- 
vous, have all the feathers of that part 
centred with brown. In many females 
there are streaks on the throat. 

Male ; length about 21 ; wing about pf ; 
tail 35. Females : length about i 8;j ; 
wing 8 1 ; tail 3. The bill, in males, is 
black with a greyish tinge ; in females, 
the upper mandible is brown, the lower 
dull orange. The irides vary from brown 
to yellow and reddish orange. 'The feet 
''are red. Weight, up to nearly 2 lb. 



112. THE WILD DUCK. 

Ajias / josras , Linn/i<:its. 

Outer wel) of the primaries blackish ; 

inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 
Axil lari cs pure wliite. 

Speculum metallic purple between two 
double bands of black and white. 

Bill of equal width throughout. 

MALE -Head and neck metallic green or 
purple ; under tail-coverts black. 

FEMALE : — Head and neck streaked with 
black and fulvous ; under tail-coverts 
fulvous streaked with brown. 

Vernacular Naaies : — Nilsir, Niroji, 
Upper India; Lilgahy L?7g (male), 
Lilgahi, (female), Nepal. 

The Wild Duck or Mallard is a resident 
species in Kashmir and probably in other 
parts of the Himalayas. It is a winter 
visitor to the plains, being extremely 
abundant in the Western Punjab and Sind 
and comparatively rare in other parts, 
but extending considerably to the south. 

17 
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Colonel J. M. r^nderson, for instance, 
obtained this Duck at Nimar and at 
Aurungabad in the Deccan, and Colonel 
E. A. Butler observed three, and shot 
one, at Habli, about eighteen miles south- 
east of Belgaum. Dr. Jerdon recorded it 
from Mhovv. Mr. Hume has noticed it 
twice in the Calcutta market. We may 
therefore presume, 1 think, tlial the Wild 
Duck will be found in winter in suitable 
localitie^s throughout the country lying 
between the base of the Himalayas and 
the latitude of Belgaum. 

'Fhis Du('k is found throughout Assam, 
and Mr. Stuart Baker mentions several 
places in that province where it has oc- 
curred. Mr. F. Finn also records it from 
North Luckimpore. Farther south it has 
been met with in Sylhet, Cachar and 
Mani|)ur. I have been told of its occur- 
rence near Hhamo, and Namkhan, and 
also near Mandalay. Lieut. J. H. White- 
’ head, a most competent observer, has 
lately WTitten to me that he has bagged 
the Wild Duck at Kengtung in the eastern 
part of the Shan States. We may gather 
Lorn the above that this Duck has a con- 
siderable range in winter over the Indo- 
Burinese countries, but is everywhere a 
somewhat rare bird. 
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The Wild Duck fias a very extensive 
distribution in the Northern Hemisphere, 
being found everywhere, according to 
season, from the Arctic Circle down to the 
Tropic of Cancer. Most of these Ducks 
no doubt go far north to breed, but where 
the conditions are favourable it is often a 
permanent resident even far south, as in 
Kashmir for instance. 

The Mallard arrives in the northern 
parts of the plains of India about the 
middle of October and leaves again by 
the end of March or at latest by the 
middle of April. In the eastern part of 
the Empire it appears to be met with only 
tluring the coldest months, from I )ecember 
to February. Near the base of the 
Himalayas, birds of this species have been 
procured in July and August, and their 
l)reeding-quarters were probably close by. 

The habits of the VVild Duck can be 
best descril)ed by a series of extracts from^ 
the writings of experienced observers who 
liave had ample opportunities for studying 
this bird. And, first, as regards the species 
in India, I shall quote from Messrs. 
Hume and Marshall’s “ Game-birds ’ ; — 

“ In India, even in far north-west and 
in Sindh, where many hundreds may be 
met with in a day, the Mallard is rarely 
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seen in large flocks, and is almost invari- 
ably in small knots of three to ten in 
number, or, towards the close of the season, 
in pairs. In the North-West Provinces 
they are usually met with in the larger 
jhils and Ijroads, but in the Punjab and 
Sind they are equally common on the 
larger rivers and inland waters. 

‘MVith us they feed chiefly by night, 
often changing their ground for this 
purpose about dusk, though not with the 
regularity observable in the case of wild 
fotvl at home, while during the day, at any 
rate between lo a.m. and 3 p.m., they 
are, if undisturbed, almost always asleep. 
On our rivers, you find the party pretty 
close together, but not huddled into a 
lump like some other species, snoozing on 
the bank at the water's edge, while in 
broads you find them floating motionless 
in some secluded nook of pellucid water 
‘screened in by bulrushes and weeds, and 
often overhung l)y tamarisk or other trees. 

“ Compared with many other species 
they are tame and unsuspicious, or, perhaps 
I should say, unwary. With the most 
ordinary precautions you may always 
(where they are not much worried) make 
sure of some out of every party that you 
meet with." 
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Of the habits oft'the Wild Duck in 
England, Seebohm writes: — ^‘The Mallard 
is probably the most numerous species 
of Duck, and the most gregarious. 
Sometimes enormous flocks may t)e seen 
in winter on the coasts, flying low over 
the water, especially about sunset, looking 
black against the red sky as with rapid 
flight they hurry to their feeding-grounds. 
These flocks consist princi])ally of migra- 
tory Ducks from the cold north, and 
Pin tail and Wigeon are often found con- 
sorting with Mallards. 'Fhe flight of the 
latter s[)ecics is very rapid and powerful, 
and each stroke of its wings is distinctly 
audible even at some distance. When 
disturbed from the water they soon get 
fairly on the wing and fly straight away, 
slowly wheeling round if necessary, so as 
to get up wind ; but as they rise from the 
surface the direction of their flight forms 
a very small angle at first with the plane 
of the water, and this is also the case as 
they alight. As they approach the water, 
they skim with expanded wings, and drop 
feet first perpendicular into it, with de- 
pressed tail and fluttering wings. If a 
pair of Mallard are on the water the drake 
generally waits for the duck to get up 
first. They do not dive in search of 
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food, but they sometimes do so in play, 
and frequently if wounded in the wing, 
or if pursued by a Ifawk. The Mallard, 
in spite of the wonderful intelligence 
which it shows in its habits, and in spite 
of the excellence of its flesh when brought 
to table, is a great glutton. It may 
almost l)e said of this bird that it is 
omnivorous and never satisfied. No 
kind of animal life which is to be found 
in the water comes amiss to it, and few 
water-plants are safe from its voracity. 
On the banks it eats the juicy ends of 
grass and the buds of other weeds. In 
early morning, or during the day, after a 
shower, it repairs to the pastures to feed 
on the worms and slugs, or strays into the 
orchards to pick up fallen fruit. In 
autumn it enters the forest to devour the 
acorns under the oaks, or wanders over 
the stubble-fields to pick up the scattered 
grain. So eager is it to satisfy its appetite, 
ftiat it can scarcely find an opportunity 
to roost during the day ; and at night 
most of its time is occupied in sifting the 
mud on the banks of lakes and streams 
or on the sea-shore. To carry on this 
process scarcely any light is required ; it 
may be heard feeding on very dark nights ; 
the selection of the food which remains 
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afler the mud has washed away 

through the lamellae with which the edges 
of its bill arc provided must be made 
entirely by feeling.’^ 

I string together some interesting re- 
marks from Mr. Abel Chapman’s “ Bird- 
Life of the Borders”: — ‘‘By nature the 
Mallard is essentially and al>solutely a 
night-feeding bird (far more so than the 
Wigeon) ; is almost omnivorous in its 
taste, but with a partiality for fresh water 
if easily accessible \ has a strong inclination 
to rest by day, but careless as to whether 
it rests ashore or afloat. Well aware of 
the danger of remaining inside harbour 
by day, the Mallards, with the Wigeon, 
take flight from their fbeding grounds, as 
a rule, before a sign of daylight has 
appeared, d’heir most favoured resorts 
for whiling away the hours of daylight 
arc either (i) on the open sea, opposite 
their feeding grounds if smooth, or, other- 
wise, some sheltered bay or roadsteaa^ 
along the coast, possibly several miles 
away ; or (2) among the tidal channels 
and shallow backwaters, formed by the 
tide, in the .sand-bars which inclose most 
large estuaries, or wildfowl resorts, both 
in this and other countries. . . . Consider- 
ing the well-known fact that the Mallard 
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is certainly one the wildest and most 
watchful birds in existence, one singular* 
fact has always struck the writer as being 
among the most inexplicable features in 
wildfowling — namely, the comparative ease 
with which these Ducks can often be 
approached in broad daylight in a gunning- 
punt. . . . Yet, strange to relate, the 
Mallards, the finest and most valuable 
fowl of them all, despite the experience of 
generations, do not yet seem fully to have 
learned to recognise the deadly nature of 
that low white craft. Time after time i 
have * shoved ’ up to within sixty, even 
fifty, yards of their still unconscious 
flotilla, drifting slowly along on the tide, 
all inanimate and apparently asleep, 
hardly a head to be seen. Even after 
the cruel disappointment of a miss-fire 
they have not risen at once. Up go their 
necks, full stretch, at the snap of the cap, 
and their deep-toned and extremely elo- 
"^^]uent ‘ q-u-a-r-k ! q-u-a-r-k ! ’ is barely 
audible, so gently and suspiciously is the 
alarm note sounded, but they do not rise 
till one has had almost time to replace the 
cap, but not quite.” 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey ol:)serves in 
“The Fowler in Ireland”: — “A mallard 
is not such an expert diver wdien wounded 
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as is the female wild-c^wck j and will often 
foolishly waddle out on dry land, thus 
affording an easy chance to the fowler. 
The females, however, are gifted with far 
greater powers of deception, and can dive 
and hide w^ell. They will creep slily to 
the shore, and there lie motionless among 
weeds or stones, till all but trodden under- 
foot by the searcher. Shore shooters have 
tried to convince me that the female wild- 
duck, when Avounded, will remain under 
water, holding by the bill to a([uatic plants 
or seaweed till drowned. 'I'hey cannot, 
they say, otherwise account for losing 
sight of their wounded birds, as they 
often do. This idea is a fiillacy, and is 
to be accounted for by the fact of the 
cripple having risen and dived at some 
spot towards which their eyes were not at 
the moment directed, and so crept away 
out of shot, or stolen to shore. Once 
near the land, they have the cunning to 
remain motionless, wdth but tlie bill andr 
eye above water ; at such times every 
shelter is taken advantage of, be it only 
a lump of floating weed, or tiny creek. 
This cunning is of great service to a duck 
when with young brood or eggs. At such 
times she will glide .softly from the nest, 
and remain with only the bill above water 
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in the neighbourifvg reeds and aquatic- 
plants ; or else, by diving and reappear- 
ing at a distance, endeavour to decoy the 
intruder from her precious charge.” 

I tran.scril)c the following interesting 
notes from Mr. Stevenson's “ Birds of 
Norfolk ” : — It is seldom the wild duck 
is distressed for food, and even when 
fropien out, the supply of acorns, which 
are almost always to l)e had, even in 
snowy weather, proves a great attraction. 

“ A large number of wild duck nest 
every year in Norfolk, generally dispersed 
over the county ; and, although the greater 
number are produced in the Broad district, 
there is scarcely a stream or piece of water 
of any extent which does not form a 
nursery for a brood or two at some time. 
Our sluggish rivers, meandering through a 
flat country, and in many [)laces flanked 
by damp woods and cars, are a source of 
great attraction to these birds, but many 
’'i'lest on dry open heaths, at a distance 
of a couple of miles from any water, under 
the shelter of a whin bush or a clump of 
brakes, whence the old birds lead their 
young ones to the nearest water. . . , 
One curious circumstance in connection 
with the nesting of the wild duck is the 
frequency of the occurrence of pheasants’ 
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or partridges' eggs in (^eir nests; many 
fuch instances have come under my 
observation, and I have frequently heard 
of others. The partridge occasionally 
makes use of the comfortable nest of the 
duck as a receptacle, for its eggs, but not, 
I believe, so f^requently as the plieasant. 
When the proud mother marshals her 
young ones, to conduct them to the water, 
great must be her surprise at the ugly 
ducklings which form part of her brood. 

“ Wild ducks frequently depart from 
their usual habit of nesting on the ground 
and make use of trees for the purpose. 
Instances are known where ducks' nests 
have been found twenty feet from the 
ground. In many cases the deserted 
nests of wood pigeons are made use of ; 
and a nest of the wild duck has actually 
been discovered in some ivy on tlie top 
of a wall." 

In Kashmir the Wild Duck breeds jin 
large numbers, laying in May and the 
beginning of June. It constructs its nest 
on the ground on the margins of lakes, or 
even in rice-helds, under an overhanging 
tuft of grass or rushes. The nest is com- 
posed of dry grass and flag, and after the 
eggs are laid it is lined with down. The 
number of eggs varies from eight to twelve* 
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The eggs of t^ie Wild Duck are very 
variable in colour, and range between L 
dull pale green and a pale stone colour. 
The shell is very smooth and has a faint ^ 
gloss. In shape the eggs are nearly ellip- 
tical, one end being slightly pointed, 
'rhey vary from 2*i to 2*5 in length, and 
from I ’5 to 1*7 in breadth. The down 
is dark greyish brown with whitish centres, 
and pale inconspicuous tips. 

The adult male has the whole head 
and neck brilliant metallic green or purple, 
llie crown of the head and the hindneck 
less glossy and standing out distinct from 
the other parts. There is a narrow white 
collar at the base of the neck, not quite 
complete ])ehind. The whole breast is 
a rich brownish chestnut, each feather 
margined with grey. The remaining lower 
plumage, including the sides of the body 
and the basal part of the under tail-coverts 
is grey, very finely and regularly vermi- 
culated with ashy or brown. The terminal 
part of the under tail-coverts is black. 
The axillaries and the under wing-coverts 
are white. The mantle is brown, very 
finely vermiculated with grey. The back 
is brown, the feathers with pale margins, 
and some of them, on the lower back, 
mottled with black. The inner and outer 
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margins of the scapuLvs are chocolate- 
f5rown, the central portion grey, the whole 
finely vermiculated with black and ashy. 
^The rump and the upper tail-coverts are 
deep black. On either side of the upper 
tail-coverts there is a bunch of truncated 
feathers, broadly tipped with white, and 
generally concealed by the long flank- 
feathers. 'The four middle tail-feathers 
are black and ('uried up, the others are 
whitish, with the central portion more or 
less brown. The upper wing-coverts are 
greyish brown, the lower series tipped 
black, with a preceding white band. 'l‘he 
inner web of the primaries and the shaft 
are drab with a brown tip ; the outer web 
entirely brown, '[’he first, and sometimes 
the second or third, secondary, are dark 
brown on the outer, paler brown on the 
inner, web, and tipped with white. I'he 
following ones have the outer web metallic 
purple with a double band of black and 
white at the tip; the inner web brown 
tipped with white. The first two or three 
inner secondaries next the speculum arc 
rich brown on the outer web, grey on the 
inner ; and the innermost secondaries are 
all grey. 

Younger males have very broad margins 
to the feathers of the breast ; and the 
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whole abdomen 'js streaked with brown. 
Each of these brown streaks has a fulvous 
or buff margin on either side.' 

Males, in post-nuptial plumage, resemble ^ 
the females closely, and are only to be 
distinguished by the black crown and a 
dark stripe through the eye. 

The adult female has the chin, throat 
and foreneck plain fulvous. 'The remainder 
of the head and neck is closely streaked 
with narrow black and fulvous lines. The 
whole upper ])lumage, with the scapulars 
and upper lail-covcrts, is dark brown or 
black, each feather margined and dia- 
gonally l)anded with fulvous. The tail- 
feathers are similar, but with whitish 
margins. The upper wing-coverts are 
brown, but otherwi.sc the whole wing is 
(piite similar to that of the male. The 
whole lower plumage is fulvous, marked 
wuth brown ; the marks on the breast 
being crescentic, those on the abdomen 
elongated, spots, those on the sides of the 
body diagonal bands, and, finally, tliose 
on the under tail coverts streaks. The 
axillaries and under wing-coverts are pure 
white. At times, the abdomen is plain or 
very slightly spotted. 

Ducklings change into a first plumage 
which resembles that of the female, and 
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young drakes soon begin to assume the 
plumage of the adult, which, however, is 
not quite attained in its fullest lustre till 
the third year. 

Male : length about 23 ; wing about 1 1 ; 
tail about 4. Female: length about 21 ; 
wing about 10 ; tail 3:^. The bill is 
greenish yellow, with the nail blackish ; 
the irides are brown ; the legs orange. 
\Veight, generally up to 3 lb, but occa- 
sionally up to 4 11). 



THE MARBLED DUCKS. 

Thk peculiar Duck which is the sole 
representative of this grouj) is an in- 
habitant of dry, arid countries, and may 
Ijc regarded as a desert form of Duck. 
Its coloration recalls to mind the colora' 
lion of the Sand-Grouse. 

The Marbled Duck has the upper 
plumage spotted. This character, to- 
gether with the l)arred under tail-coverts, 
suffices to distinguish it from all other 
Indian Ducks. The sexes hardly differ 
in colour, and there can be little doubt 
that the drake does not have a post- 
nuptial moult, the whole moult being 
accomplished in the autumn. The male 
is very slightly crested ; in the female 
there is hardly a trace of a crest. 

The speculum differs little in colour 
from the surrounding parts of the wing, 
which is weak in structure. The legs are 
feeble and the middle toe is hardly longer 
than the tarsus. The profile of the upper 
mandible is considerably concave ; and 
the bill is of equal width throughout. 
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Alarjnayojietta a7tgustirosfris, (Mene- 
TRIES). 

Primaries nearly uniformly grey on 
both webs, with a silvery grey tinge 
on the outer web of the outer 
featliers. 

Axillaries white, barred with brown 
near the tip. 

Under tail -coverts barred across. 

Upper plumage with large, roundish, 
pale buff sj)ots. 

MALE : With a blackish patch round the 
eye. 

FEMALE ; With a pale brown patch 
round the eye. 

V’ERNACUEAR NAMES ; — None known. 

The Marbled Uuck ha.s been observed 
so frequently in Northern India that it 
may be considered a regular and common 
winter visitor. 

Mr. Hume was the first to introduce 
this species to the Indian list. He found 
it abundant in suitable localities through- 
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out Sind. Mr. Koss Knyvett procured 
it at laittehgurh, in the North-West 
Provinces, in January, and the late Mr. 
A. Anderson got it in Oudh in March. 
Mr. (1. Reid also o):)served it near 
l^ucknow. Colonel Jiutler records it 
from Mount AI)li and Northern (luzerat. 
Mr. Hume noticed two specimens in the 
Calcutta market, one in December and 
one in February. Lastly (leneral J. H. 
McLeod informs us that he shot this 
species in the Bhauwulpur territory, and 
near Curdaspur, in the Punjab. 

It may therefore be safely asserted 
that this small Duck occurs over the 
whole of Northern India, from Sind to 
Bengal, and from the foot of the Hima- 
layas down to at least the 22 nd degree 
of north latitude. 

This Duck occurs as a resident or a 
partial migrant in Portugal and Spain ; 
the whole northern part of Africa, from 
’ the Canaries to Egypt ; Southern Russia ; 
Palestine ; the Caspian Sea ; Persia, and 
thence on to India. It is difficult to 
understand the movements of this I3uck, 
and it is most probably more of a resident 
in most countries than is generally sup- 
posed ; and it is not at all unlikely that 
ome birds of this species may remain 
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in the north-western ptirts of India during 
* the summer. 

I'he Marbled Duck does not appear to 
^ be anywhere so common in the winter as 
it is in Sind, and to Mr. Hume we are 
indebted for nearly all we know regarding 
its ordinary winter habits. 

He thus records his experiences of this 
Duck: -“In Sindh, where I had abundant 
opportunities of observing it, I found it 
invariably associated in large parties \ its 
favourite haunts are broads thickly grown 
with rush, in which it feeds and sports, 
comparatively seldom showing itself in 
the open water. As a rule it does not 
at once rise when guns are fired, as the 
other Ducks do, but, if at the outside 
of the rush, scuttles into these for con- 
cealment, as a Coot would do, and if 
in them already, remains there perfectly 
quiet until the boats push within sixty or 
seventy yards of it ; then it rises, generally 
one at a time, and even though fired at, 
not unfrequently again 'drops into the 
rush within a couple of hundred yards. 
When there has been a good deal of 
shooting on a lake, and almost all the 
other ducks, and with them, of course, 
some of these, are circling round and 
round high in the air, you still keep, as 
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you push through yie reeds and rushes, 
continually flushing the Marbled Duck, 
and the broad must be small, or the 
hunting very close and long continued, 
to induce all the Marbled Ducks to take 
wing. Of course, where there is little 
cover (though there you never meet with 
this Duck in large numbers) they rise 
and fly about with other ducks ; but 
their tendency in thes(i respects is rather 
coot-like than duck-like. Individuals may 
take wing at the first near shot, but the 
great majority of them stick to the rush 
as long as this is possible ; and on two 
occasions I saw very pretty shooting, 
boats in line pushing up a wide extent 
of rush-grown water, and the Marbled 
Duck rising every minute in front of us 
at distances of sixty or seventy yards, 
like Partridges out of some of our great 
Norfolk turnip-fields ; here and there a 
Shoveller, or a White-eyed Duck, l)oth 
of which, when disturbed, cling a good 
deal to cover, would be flushed ; but 
there were not one of these to ten of 
the Marbled Duck. This species is not 
amongst first-class ducks for the table ; 
it ranks with the Shoveller and the White- 
eyed Duck, and after obtaining a goodly 
array of specimens, we never shot it, 
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first-class Ducks, (jatfwall, Mallard, and 
Pin-tail, as well as the Indian Canvas- 
back {Ay thy a fcrina) being always avail- 
able." 

Subsequently he wrote : — “ The flight 
of this species, though 'Peal-like, is less 
rapid and flexible (if I may coin an 
expression to represent the extreme facility 
with which that species turns and twists 
in the air) than that of the Common 
Teal. It more nearly resembles that of 
the Garganey, but is less powerful, and 
less rapid, even than that of this latter 
species. There is someth ijig of the Gad- 
wall in it, but it wants the ease of this. 
It flies much lower, too, and, as already 
mentioned, much more readily re-settles 
after being disturbed. I have hardly 
ever seen them swimming in the open, 
and in the rushes they make, of course, 
slow progress. When wounded, they 
dive, but for no great distance, and tlien 
persistently hold on under water in any 
clump of rush or weed, with only their 
bills above water. I have never seen 
them on land in a wild state, but some 
captured birds, whose wings had been 
clipped, walked very lightly and easily ; 
and, though they had been but a few 
days in confinement, they were very tame, 
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and could, I shoiiM imagine, be easily 
domesticated. 

As a whole I consider them poor, 
rather sluggish ducks, very much disposed 
to take life easy, and in a dolce far niente 
style, and lacking in every line the vigour 
and energy that characterise races born 
and l)red within the hardy north.’' 

Regarding the nesting of this species 
in Spain, we have the following excellent 
note by Colonel Irby, as quoted by Mr. 
Dresser : — “ In Andalucia this species is 
a summer migrant, arriving from March 
to May. I luive heard of three having 
been killed late in Fel)riiary; but I myself 
first noticed it on the 23rd of March, 
dliey are tolerably numerous on the 
marismas and other suitable localities, 
where they remain to breed, leaving us 
again in September. I never saw any or 
heard of their occurrence here except 
^ between the dates above given. In 1871 
I had two nests, with the eggs, brought 
to me, the female having been, in both 
cases, shot ofl* the nest. Both these nests 
were found in the same small, circular, 
isolated patch of short, spiky rushes, not 
more than ten feet in diameter, and 
surrounded by dried mud. I went myselt 
to inspect the place, which is in that 
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part of the marismasfnear the Goto del 
Rcy, called [.as Carnecerias, so termed 
because in former years the wolves used 
to kill the sheep there. The nests were 
formed of small broken bits of dried 
rushes mixed with a large quantity of 
down. One nest Wiis taken on the 30th 
of May, and contained ten fresh eggs, 
and in the female was anotlier ready for 
exclusion, which was broken in the fall 
of the bird. The other nest (*ontained 
eleven fresh eggs, and was taken on the 
7th of June. All these eggs are exactly 
similar in size and colour. In shape they 
are inclined to be elliptical, and are in 
colour yellowish white or Iniff.’’ 

Eleven eggs of this Duck in the British 
Museum, of which seven were taken 
by Colonel Irby on the 30th May, as 
above related, are uniformly of a deep 
cream-colour. 'Fhey are as nearly as 
possible elliptical, very smooth and rather 
glossy. They measure from 1 ‘65 to 1 *95 
in length, and from 1*25 to 1*4 in breadth. 

In the adult male the forehead and 
the front part of the crown are dull white, 
cross-barred with black ; the hinder part 
of the crown and the hindneck pale buff, 
cross-barred with I^lack. There is a 
blackish patch round the eye extending 
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to the ears. The ' jides of the head and 
neck, the chin, throat, and foreneck are 
white, streaked with brown. The mantle 
is greyish brown, each feather with a 
dark cross-band and a pale tip. The 
l)ack and scapulars are dark greyish brown, 
each feather with a large pale buif spot 
at the tip. The feathers of the rump 
and the upper tail-coverts are greyish 
brown witli darker centres and l)uff tips. 
The tail-feathers are greyish brown, the 
middle pair darker and with whitish tips. 
H’he wing-coverts are brownish grey with 
Itale buff margins. 'I'hc primaries are 
dark grey with brown tips ; and a portion 
of the outer web of the first five, near 
the tip, silvery grey. The outer secondaries 
are paler grey, forming a speculum which 
is inconspicuous, but paler than the other 
parts of the wing. I'he inner, long 
secondaries are pale brown. 'The breast 
is greyish white with partially concealed 
brown bars. The abdomen is dull white. 
I'he under tail-coverts and the sides of 
the body are whitish barred with brown. 
The under wing-coverts are chiefly white, 
and the axillaries are white, barred with 
brown at the tip. 

The adult female resembles the male, 
but has a much shorter crest, and is not 
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barred on the hind|Kick. The patch 
round the eye is pale l)rown. 

The young bird does not differ much 
from the adult female. It is of a rather 
lighter colour, and there are some fulvous 
tips on the lower plumage. 

Male : length nearly 19 ; wing 8] ; tail 
3:i. Female : length about 17 ; wing 
barely 8 ; tail about 3. Tlie bill is bluish 
grey, black on the tip and along the 
ridge of the upper mandible. 'The legs 
are horny brown with black webs. 'I'he 
iridcs are brown. Weight up to rather 
more than r-}- lb. 
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So far as is at present known, the Ihnk- 
Headed Duck, the sole representative of 
the group, is restricted to the Indian 
Empire* Judging from the general style 
of its plumage, and especially from the 
colour of the primaries, it seems t(^ he 
allied to the Pochards, and to bear the 
same relationship to those Ducks that the 
Grey Ducks do to the rrue Ducks. It 
is noticeable that the lobe of the hind toe 
in the Pink-headed Duck is comparatively 
small, but this may be a modification to 
suit altered habits. Very little is known 
of the habits of this Duck, and I cannot 
learn whether this species is a diver, or 
surface-swimming Duck. It will pro- 
l)ably prove to be the former. 

In the Pink-headed Duck, the sexes 
are not very dissimilar, and the differences 
chiefly lie in the coloration of the head. 
'The bill is of equal width throughout, 
and the profile of the upper mandible is 
nearly straight. The head is not crested, 
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hut the feathers of ^le hindneck and 
back of the crown are slightly lengthened. 
I'he wings are weak, the secondaries 
l)eing of consideral)le length. The middle 
toe is about half as long again as the 
tarsus. 



114. THE PINK-HEADED DUCK. 

J'<hodo)iessa caryophyllacea^ ( La tha m). 

Ollier primaries with the outer wel> 
much darker than the inner ; inner 
primaries with both webs of the 
same pale vinous dral) as the specu- 
lum ; all tipped with dusky. 

Axillaries brown, mottled with white. 

W'hole lower plumage, together with 
the sides of the body, of one uniform 
dark colour. 

MALE : Chin, throat, and foreneck black; 
crown of head pink. 

FEMALE : Chin, throat and foreneck pink 
crown of head brown. 

, Vernacular Names: — Lal-sh-a, Go/a/j 

l^al-siry Hind.; Doorn^-ai'y Nepal Terai ; 

Doomar, Tirhoot ; SaknaP Beng. 

The distribution of the Pink-headed 
Duck was for many years a matter of 
much uncertainty, liut it is now fairly 
well knowm. 

Commencing with the north-west portion 
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^of India, this Duck been found on 
several occasions near Delhi. It is not 
uncommon near Lucknow, and Colonel 
M. d’weedie met with a very large number 
of these Ducks a little north of Kheeri, 
in Oudh, in May. 

Continuing along the north, we find 
that Hodgson observed this Duck in 
Nepal and IVmiberton in Bhutan. It 
has been recorded from many parts of 
Bengal, and it is exposed for sale some- 
times in the Calcutta market. Ball pro- 
cured it at Sahibgunj on the Ganges, the 
Rajmehal Hills, Hazaril)agh and Man- 
bhum. Mr. J. H. Taylor observed it at 
Khorda, in Orissa, and it is found down 
the east coast as far, at least, as Madras. 

On the west coast, the Rev. S. B. Fair- 
bank observed this Duck in the vicinity 
of Khandala, near Bombay. 

East of Jlengal, the species occurs, 
according to Mr. Hume, throughout the 
Assam valley up to Sadiya. It also 
occurs in Sylhet and Manipur. Accord- 
ing to Blyth, it has been obtained near 
Bhanio and also in Arrakan. My friend 
Mr. E. Gabbett informs me that four of 
these Ducks were shot near Mandalay, 
and that he examined the birds and was 
sure of their identity. 
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There is no corintry outside the liniits 
of the Indian Empire from which the 
Pink-headed Duck has been recorded, 
and it is therefore probable that it is 
restricted to the Empire, being migratory 
to a small extent according to climate 
and rainfall. 

Mr. Frank 1>. Simson has written an 
interesting account of this Duck in the 
“ Ibis,” and as it was published after the 
issue of Messrs. Hume and Marshall’s 
work, and is not referred to in Mr. Stuart 
Baker’s account of this species in a recent 
volume of the Journal of the Natural 
History Society of Bombay, I shall re- 
produce it nearly in full. He says : — 
“The Pink-headed Duck is a bird little 
known to the Bengal sportsman and or- 
nithologist, and considered rare. It is, 
however, far from uncommon in a re- 
stricted area of Bengal, and may be said 
to make its home in the southern part 
of the district of Purneah, and in the 
country which borders the left or northern 
bank of the Ganges, between the Coosy 
River, which separates Purneah from 
Bhaugulpore, and in the Maldah district. 
It is found more sparingly in Bhaugulpore 
and Tirhoot, and occasionally in likely 
places in the North-Western Provinces 
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and in Upper India. |Jerdon records it 
from Madras, though he never saw it in 
the flesh there. Specimens have been 
obtained in the Calcutta bazaar, which 
has yielded more ornithological rarities 
than any single place in India. Colonel 
Irby tells me he met with it, and this 
can be relied on. But many people in 
Bengal have told me that they had shot 
it in various places ; nevertheless, when- 
ever I could test these statements, I 
never found that any such Duck had been 
killed lower in Eastern Bengal than 
Maldah. The birds called Pink-headed 
always turned out to l)e Bed-crested 
Pochards. 

‘‘ The country mentioned on the north 
of the Canges which I have referred to as 
the home of this Duck is alluvial, and 
consists of vast, extensive, and much- 
neglectgd plains, studded at consideral)Ie 
intervals with small poor villages, inter- 
sected with very deep clear streams, all 
running to the (ranges and al:>ounding in 
crocodiles. These plains are difficult to 
cross on foot in the dry season, except by 
paths which cannot be called roads ; 
elephants are generally used by all but 
the poor to travel with across these wastes, 
which are often inundated when the 
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(Ganges rises high.*i- 'i'o such an extent do 
these inundations occasionally prevail that 
the human inhabitants are compelled to 
take to boats, while the deer and game 
generally resort to the few highest spots, 
where they are often slaughtered, 'rhe 
tigers have even been known to live for 
a time in trees, where, apparently, they 
feed on turtles, small crocodiles, and 
dead animals which come floating near 
the trees. 

‘‘ Scattered among these plains are pools 
of deep water, extending over areas of 
from ten to forty acres, abounding in wild 
fowl and crocodiles, surrounded by very 
high grass with stalks like thin bamboo. 
A few stumpy trees, hidgels and others, 
grow in this grass, the pools arc covered 
with beautiful lotus plants, and here the 
Pink-headed Duck resorts at all seasons 
of the year. ... 

One morning in May, very early, 1 
was standing, almost without clothes, at 
the door of a travelling bungalow on 
the trunk-road in Purneah, watching two 
Florikens with a binocular as they wheeled 
about in the sky, when about a dozen dark 
Ducks, with lovely, rosy, light-coloured 
feathers under their wings, alighted in a 
tank close by. I immediately got ni)* 
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gun, and fortunately wfwi able to get close 
‘ and bag two. After this I was always on 
the look-out, and shot numbers of them 
before I left that part of Bengal. 

“ Dr. Jerdon visited me W'hilc 1 was 
stationed at Purneah, and told me he had 
never seen the bird alive, and that the 
picture in his illustrations was drawn from 
a dried skin. I promised to show him and 
get him some specimens, and I did so 
in this wise. We were both at a shooting- 
party given by that hospital>le planter 
and owner of Kolassy, so well known and 
liked in Purneah, and were shooting with 
a long line of elephants, looking for that 
wonderful tiger which is always there 
when no one has a gun or wants him, 
and always somewhere else when made 
an object of special pursuit. In default 
of this tiger we shot Imffaloes, deer, 
Floriken, and Partridges, and shouted at 
hogs which were reserved for the spear. 
Whilst going on I marked a small party 
of Pink-headed Ducks into one of the 
pools 1 have described, and immediately 
told Jerdon that if he would leave the 
party and come with me I thought I 
could get a nice shot at his long-coveted 
birds. 80 we took four elephants and 
started. 

VOL. 11. 19 
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*‘Of course, with*] loisy splashing animals, 
any approach to Ducks was impossible ; 
on the other hand the pool was full of 
huge crocodiles : we could see them with 
our glasses. However, I agreed to go 
on foot, the elephants to come to me 
the moment the shots were fired. I 
[)assed through the tall bamboo-grass in 
water deepening until it >vas nearly up 
to my waist till I came to the edge, and 
found myself al)out twenty yards from ten 
or a dozen of the Ducks. They were 
not sitting close together, so I shot the 
finest witii one barrel, and another as 
they rose, and 1 made off to the elephants 
as hard as I could. . . . 

“ The Duck’s plumage is fully described 
by Jerdon and Hume ; I need only refer 
here to its habits. It lives in this country 
all the year round ; generally it is found 
in small flocks of from eight to twelve : 
piol)ably these are the old birds and 
the young ones of the year. It never 
associates, so far as 1 saw, with other 
Ducks, nor gets into large flocks. In the 
breeding season it pairs and nests in short 
grass on dry land at some distance from 
the pools. I have seen the eggs, but 
cannot now describe them. I have had 
the young ones brought to me, and should 
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think they could be lasily domesticated, 
for the bird seems exactly like the 
Mallard, except in size and plumage. 1 
have never met with the bird far from 
these plains, and I remarked its absence 
when shooting at the foot of the Himalaya 
lowest ranges in the north of Purneah. 
'I'hc taste of this Duck when cooked is 
inferior ; indeed, I prefer every other 
Duck save the Shoveller to it, and 
consider it worse than the ilrahminy 
Duck or A\’histling Teal. 

‘‘ "Inhere are many reasons why tlie 
Pink-headed Duck is not well known. 
One I have just given, viz., that it is 
poor on the table ; another is that it is 
never very numerous nor goes in flocks ; 
the native shikarrie can never kill a lot 
at one shot, nor net a large niimber. 
The sahib can never get many shots in 
one day, nor is his prize when gained so 
valuable to him as the other Ducks, 
which are so much more numerous, and 
so much lietter to eat. It does not 
associate much with other Ducks, but 
keeps rather to itself, and seldom is seen 
flying to the feeding-ground before sunset, 
but stays all day in the pools, where 
it lives till disturbed. Put if a person 
residing in Purneah, Bhaugulpur, or 
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Maldah, chooses Cb make the bird an 
object of si)ecial pursuit, he should have ’ 
no difificiilty in procuring as many as 
would be necessary.’’ 

To the above, I may add some notes 
published by Mr. F. A. Shillingford in 
the “ Asian ’’ some years ago. He writes : 
— “ During the cold weather, November 
to Marcli, the Pink-headers remain in 
flocks varying from six to thirty, or even 
forty birds, in the lagoons adjoining the 
larger rivers, and have been observed by 
myself in consideralfle numbers in the 
southern and western portions of the dis~ 
trict, that portion of Eastern Bhaiigalpur 
which lies immediately to the north of 
the river Ganges and south-western parts 
of Maldah, They come up to tlie central 
or higher parts of the Purneah district 
in pairs, during the month of April, begin 
to build in May, and their eggs may be 
found in June and July. The nests are 
well formed (made of dry grass interspersed 
with a fe‘vv feathers), |)erfectly circular in 
sha[)e, al)out nine inches in diameter and 
four or five inches deep, with three- to 
four-inch walls, and have no special 
lining. Phe nests arc placed in the centre 
of tufts of tall grass, well hidden and 
difficult to find, generally not more than 
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five hundred yards frot>i water. They lay 
from five to ten eggs in a nest. Both 
the male and female have been started 
simultaneously from the vicinity of the 
nest, ])ut whether the former assists in 
incubation is uncertain, though judging 
from the loss of weight during the l)reed- 
ing season, the male must be in constant 
attendance at the nest.” 

The call of this Duck, according to 
the same writer, resembles that of the 
Mallard, with a slight musical ring al)OUt 
it. The stomach of a specimen which Mr. 
Shillingford examined contained water 
weeds and various kinds of small shells. 

Jerdon, who was perhaps as well ac- 
rpiainted with this J^uck as any one, 
writes : — “ It shows a decided prefer 
ence for tanks and jhccls well sheltered 
l)y overhanging flushes, or al;ounding in 
dense reeds, and in sucli places it may 
be found in the cold season in flocks 
of tw'enty or so occasionally, but generally 
in smaller parties of from four to eight. 
During the heat of the day it generally 
remains near the middle of the tank or 
jheel, and is somewhat shy and wary.” 

'fhe eggs of this Duck are very re- 
markable. They are extremely smooth 
and polished, and very nearly spherical 
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in shape. In coS^ur they are a pale 
yellowish cream-colour. The five eggs * 
in the Hume collection, presented by 
Mr. Shillingford, measure from 171 to 
r*82 in length and from 1*61 to 17 in 
breadth. Four of tliese eggs were taken 
in the Purneah District on the 3rd July, 
t88o. I'he fifth egg was taken in the 
same locality, but is without date. 

The adult male has the chin, the throat, 
the front of the neck, and the whole 
lower plumage, together with the sides of 
the body, of one uniform chocolate-brown. 
The whole head, the hindneck and sides 
of the neck are rosy pink. The whole 
upper plumage, scapulars and tail are 
dark brown or blackish, the back and 
scapulars with some grey speckles or 
vermiculations. 4 'he margin of the wing 
is broadly white. The upper wing-coverts 
arc brown. 4 'he outer webs of the outer 
primaries are brown ; the inner, pale drab 
on the half next the shaft, white on the 
other half, and tipped dusky. The inner 
primaries are vinous drab on both webs 
and tipped dusky ; the inner edge more 
or less white. The outer secondaries are 
vinous dral) on the outer web, with white 
tips and concealed white bases ; entirely 
white on the inner web. The inner 
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secondaries arc gIoss;f* brown, those ini- 
^ mediately , following the speculum with a 
narrow, black margin on the outer web. 
'The under wing -coverts are [)inkish wliite ; 
the axillaries brown, mottled with white 
at their base. 

According to Jerdon, the male at the 
breeding season has the crown of a richer 
pink than the other parts of the head. 

'Fhe adult female, in most respects, 
resembles the adult male. 'The body 
plumage and the wings are, however, 
rather paler, d'he chin, the throat, and 
the front of the neck, instead of l)ci ng 
l)rown, as in the male, are pink, like the 
sides of the head. A broad brown band 
occupies the forehead, the crown and 
back of the head. Many of the feathers 
of the body are margined paler. 

The young birds of both sexes appear 
to assume a first plumage which closely 
resembles that of the adult female. 

I'he sexes are of much the same size. 
Length about 23; wing al)out lo; tail 
about 3-]. d’he bill is reddish white, dirty 
red or light pink ; irides red ; legs and 
feet varying from slate-colour to blackish. 
1’he weight appears to run uj) to rather 
more than 2 lb. 



THE POCHARDS. 

'rHK Pochards form a large group of 
Ducks which from their peculiar habits 
are termed Diving Ducks. Their con- 
formation especially fits them for moving 
under water, their legs being placed 
further back than in the ordinary Ducks, 
and the toes being of great length as 
compared with the tarsus. The lobe on 
the hindtoe is also of much larger size 
than in the surface-swimming Ducks. 

The Pochards are widely distributed, 
but there is no species likely to be found 
in India in addition to the four .species 
here noticed. The Pochards differ from 
the Scaup Ducks in having a more slender 
bill, and in having quite a different pattern 
of colour on the primaries. 

The J^ochards occurring in India may 
be divided into two sections. The first, 
JVetta^ containing only the Red-crested 
Pochard, may be known by the follow'ing 
characters : both sexes have an ample 
crest; the bill is entirely or largely red, 
296 
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diminishing in width** from the base to 
the tip ; and the sexes differ very much 
in colour. 'The members of the second 
section, N^yroca^ have no crest ; tlie l)ill 
is of a dark colour, witliout any red, and 
is of a])OUt equal width throughout its 
length, or rather broader near the tip 
than at the base ; and the sexes, though 
differing in colour in some degree, retain 
the same })attern of plumage. 

'The Pochards have a shorter wing than 
the ordinary Ducks, and when flying they 
make a distinct rushing sound, easily re- 
cognised. They possess the power of 
partially submerging the body when an 
enemy is in view. 

I reproduce the following useful re- 
marks by Mr. Abel Chapman on the 
general habits of the Diving -Ducks : — 
“From the nature of their avocations, the 
Diving-Ducks arc almost entirely day- 
feeding fowl, as they require light for 
their subaqueous investigations. Those 
which prey on animal food — living Crus- 
tacea and other creatures which require 
catching — are exclusively diurnal in their 
habits ; but one or two species, such as 
the Pochard, whose food consists of grass 
and vegetable substances, exhibit noc- 
turnal proclivities. In the main, however, 
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the Diving-Ducks 'tire of diurnal habits, 
and are met with during the day inside ‘ 
the harbours or estuaries ; in short, they 
occupy by day the situations then vacated 
])y the nocturnal Game-Ducks/’ 



115. THE RED CRESTED POCHARD. 

Net la nijlna^ (Pali. as). 

Outer primaries with the outer web 
much darker than the inner ; inner 
primaries with both webs of the 
same white or |)ale grey colour as 
the speculum ; all tii)pe(l dusky. 

Axillaries white. 

Pill partially or entirely red, narrower 
near the tip than at the base. 

Head fully crested. 

MALE Lower plumage, from the lower 
neck to the tail, dark glossy brown ; 
sides of the body largely white. 

FEMALE : - Lower plumage, from the bill 
to the tail, uniform dull white or pale 
grey; sides of the body brown. 

Vernacular Names : — Lall-chojich, Lall- 

str, Hind. ; JRalloba, Ratoha, Sind ; 

Doofner, male, Sujmni, female, Nepal ; 

Hero-ha7ts, male, Chohra-ha?is, female, 

Beng. 

The Red-crested Pochard is a winter 

visitor to a large portion of the Indian 

Empire. In the northern half of the 
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Indian peninsula -ihis species is rather 
common, but in the southern ^half it is 
a somewhat rare bird, although dis- 
tributed over the whole area, extending 
even to (’eylon. With regard to its oc- 
currence in this island, Mr. 1 ^. L. f.ayard, 
although he did not actually procure a 
specimen, says, I am as sure of it as 
one can be of anything in this world.” 

This l^ochard does not appear to have 
been re(a)rded from Kashmir, but it must, 
most certainly, occur in that country, for 
it lies between the summer and winter 
quarters of this species : it moreover 
occurs in winter in the Himalayas, cer- 
tainly as far cast as Nepal. 

The Red-crested Pochard extends 
throughout Bengal, and is frequently to 
be .seen for .sale in the Calcutta market. 
It is found throughout Assam, up- to the 
extreme eastern point of that proviru'e. 
Mr. Hume observed this species at the 
r^ogtak lake in Manipur, and there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of lilyth's 
statement that he received it from Bhamo. 
None of my numerous friends, however, in 
Upper Burma or the Shan States has met 
with it in those regions, and probably it 
is not found south of the second defile 
of the Irrawaddy river. 
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'i'his Pochard iias A. very considerable 
' range in liie tem]>erate zone, but does 
not generally ])ass north of the 50th degree 
of latitude. Some birds of this species 
appear to L^e resident in Spain, the countries 
!>orden‘ng on the Mediterranean, Black 
and Caspian Seas, and in d'urkestan. 
Most Pochards of this species, however, 
migrate northwards in the spring for 
nesting purposes, and move southwards 
on the approach of winter, a vast number 
visiting India, which is probably their 
winter headejuarters, 'J'his Pochard is 
not found far to the eastward, but in 
the British Museum there is a specimen 
from 1 /obnor and another from some part 
of China, probably the western portion of 
that country. 

I can find very few original notes about 
the habits of the Red-crested Pochard, 
and I have never observed the bird my- 
self. I shall therefore give some extracts 
from Messrs. Hume and MarshalTs “Game 
Birds.” Mr. Hume says : — “ When much 
molested they are shy and very difficult 
to work, but fresh fowl that have not 
been before shot at that season, can 
always be easily approached within swivel 
range, though they usually keep outside 
the limits of efficiency of ordinary fowling 
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pieces/' Referring) to the erroneous state- 
ment made by Mr. Dresser, that this Duck 
does not dive but feeds like the Mallard 
by merely bobljing the front part of its 
body under water, Mr. Hume continues : — ■ 
‘‘The fact is, that though you ma)\ at 
times, see it dibbling about the water like 
Teal and Shovellers, or again feeding 
as he describes, its normal habit and 
j)ractrce is to dive, and I have watched 
flocks of them, scores of times, diving, for 
an hour at a time, with a pertinacity and 
energy unsurpassed by any other wild 
fowl. Examine closely their favourite 
haunts, and you will find these to be 
almost invariably just those waters in 
which they must dive for their food. 
1 )eep Ijroads, where the feathery water- 
weed beds do not reach within several 
feet of the surface, not the comj)aratively 
shallow ones, where the same weeds (the 
character of their leaves, however, changed 
by emergence) lie in thick masses coiled 
along the surface. . . . Though constantly 
seen feeding l}y day, when in suitable 
situations, they also feed a good deal 
during the night, and those whose day 
quarters happen for the time to be waters 
that yield little food, leave these at dusk 
for more prolific haunts, l^erhaps they 
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mostly move at that time ; certainly you 
very commonly shoot them when out 
flighting, and at that time they are usually 
in pairs or small parties, very rarely in 
large flocks. 

“ They are strong but heavy fliers, and 
they are slow in getting under weigh : but 
for some reason which 1 have failed to 
discover (for in daylight they do not rise 
very perpendicularly), they are very seldom 
caught in the standing net. 

“ On the whole, taking them all round, 
they are perhaps the most troublesome 
fowl to work, as they arc certainly, in juy 
opinion, the handsomest that we have 
much to do with in India ; and there is 
no species that I have more often watched 
or more closely studied. 

“ I have sometimes found them out of 
the water, on the land, a yard or two from 
the water’s edge, grazing and picking up 
small shells and insects, and they then 
..-^alk better than the other Pochards ; but 
it is rare to see tlicm thus, though from 
the frequency with which they are caught 
along with (Jadwall and other Ducks by 
fall-nets on l)aited sward, it is prol)abIe 
that during the night they more readily 
leave the water. 

“Their call-note, not very often heard 
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hy day unless thc3*‘ are alarmed, is quite 
of tile Pochard character not the quack 
of a duck, )jiit a dee]) grating knrr. 
Occasionally the males only, I think, emit 
a sharp sibilant note — a sort of whistle, 
quite different from that of the Wigeon, and 
yet somewhat reminding one of that. . . . 

‘‘ As a rule, these birds are always in 
mixed flocks, and I have never seen any 
party consisting only of females ; but 1 
have, perhaps a dozen times in my life, 
come across flocks (one of them number- 
ing fully fifty individuals) composed of 
adult males only. 

I have forgotten to notice their very 
characteristic wing-rustle, which, though 
resembling that of the Pochard, is louder 
and harsher ; their wings are short, and 
rapidly agitated make a very distinct, 
palpitating, rushing sound, by which even 
a single bird, passing anywhere near one 
in the stillness of the night, can generally 
be recognised.’^ 

1 cannot find any recent account of the 
breeding of the Red-crested Pochard. 
In the British Museum there are eggs of 
this species taken in Spain, Algeria, and 
on the Danube. Of .^he Algerian eggs, 
taken on June yth, 1857, Salvin wrote 
long ago ; In the open pools at the 
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upper end of the mat-eh of Zana, I used 
frequently to see several pairs of the Red- 
crested Duck. Two nests only were 
obtained. The second lot, consisting of 
seven eggs, were of a most brilliant fresh- 
green colour when unblown ; the contents 
were no sooner expelled, and the egg dry, 
than the delicate tints were gone, and 
their beauty sadly diminished.'’ 

The eggs are nearly truly elliptical, 
very smooth, and fairly glossy. In golour 
they are a pale delicate green, 'rhey 
measure from 2*3 to 2*45 in length and 
from 1*55 ^o 1*75 in breadth. 

'rhe adult male has the forehead, crown 
and crest cinnamon ; the whole of the sides 
of the head, the chin, throat, and the sides 
and front of the upper neck rich vinous 
chestnut. The hindneck and the sides 
and front of the lower neck are black, the 
feathers short and of a velvety texture. 
The upper part of the mantle, the sides 
:^Q^f the breast, and the lower plumage are 
glossy dark brown. A very large white 
patch occupies nearly the whole of the 
side of the body, and the black feathers 
margining this patch are more or less 
vermiculated with white. The lower part 
of the mantle and the whole back are 
pale drab-brown, many of the feathers next 
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the black i)art of- die mantle being ver- 
niiculated with wdiite. The rump and 
the upper tail-coverts are black. 

The outer wel) of the tail-feathers is 
lirown, the inner w^hitish. 'Fhc scapulars 
arc light drab-brown, the liases wiiite, 
forming a large patch. The margin of 
the wing is broadly white. The upper 
wing-coverts and the long inner second- 
aries are greyish brown. The outer prim- 
aries are white on the inner web, the tip 
black ; dark brown on the outer web, 
more or less paler near the shaft. The 
inner primaries are white on botli webs, 
the tips black. The outer secondaries are 
w^hite, or very pale grey, with a blackish 
band near the tip, and a narrow, white, 
terminal margin. The following two or 
three secondaries are pale ashy browm, with 
a very narrow and indistinct darker margin 
on the outer web. 1'he under wing-coverts 
and the axillaries are white. 

The adult female lias the forehead, 
the crown, the hindncck and a small 
space under the eye, rich brown. 11ie 
remainder of the head and neck is pale 
ashy grey. The whole lower plumage is 
dull w^hite or pale grey, the centres of the 
feathers slightly darker, causing a some- 
what mottled appearance. The sides 
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of the body arc pale brown. axillaries 

are white ; the under wing-coverts greyish. 
The back, the upper wing-coverts, the 
inner secondaries and the upper tail- 
coverts are of a pale drab-brown, very 
similar to the same parts in the male. 
The scapulars are lighter, and the rum[) 
darker, brown. All the feathers of the 
upper plumage are more or less margined 
f)aler. 'The quills of the wing are 
similar to those of the male, but tl)je light 
parts of the primaries and secondaries 
are a darker grey. The tail is brown, 
with the outer feathers whitish. 

In post-nuptial plumage, the drake is 
said to be very similar to the duck, l)ut 
may be distinguished by the brighter 
colour of the l)ill and eyelids, l.)y the 
larger crest, by the darker colour of the 
lower ])lumnge, and l)y the redder colour 
of the feet. 

].)ucklings change from down into a 
i:>plumage resembling that of the female, 
l)ut very soon after the change the young 
drake commences to assume some blac k 
feathers on the mantle and breast, by 
means of which it may be easily recog- 
nised and distinguished from the female. 

Adult males, after the autumn moult, 
have the feathers of the dark parts of the 
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plumage margined with pale fringes, which 
wear away in the course of the winter. 
In the spring, the under wing-coverts and 
the large white patch on the sides of the 
body become tinged with pink. 

Male : length about 21 ; wing io 4 ; 
tail 3. Female : length about 20 ; wing 
10; tail 2|. The male has the bill 
crimson, with the nail pinkish ; the female 
has the bill blackish, witli the tip and 
sides red. The irides vary from brown 
to red, according to age. 'Fhe legs vary 
from yellowish brown to orange*! )rown, 
the webs blackish. Weight up to rather 
more than 2^^ lb. 



116. THE POCHARD. 

A^ynfLii ferina, (I.inn/KUS). 

Outer primaries with the outer web 
much darker than the inner ; inner 
i)rimaries with both webs of tlie 
snnie ashy grey as the speculum ; all 
tipped dusky. 

Axillaries white. 

Bill dark, with no trace of red ; of 
about ec[ual width throughout. 
Abdomen and breast of different colour. 
Back and scapulars distinctly vermicu- 
lated. 

* Under tail-coverts never pure white. 

MAL.B : — Head and. neck rich chestnut ; 
mantle black. 

FEMALE : — Head, neck, and mantle, dull 
reddish brown. 

VkrnacuI-AK Naacks \ - -Boorar flur, Lai- 
Hind. ; Rutnbah, Sind. ; Chcooiiy 
Nepal ; Lull rnuriya, Beng-. ; Thording- 
tiam^ Manipur. 

Thk Pochard occurs as a winter visitor 

Jin all parts of the Induin peninsula, from 

the Punjab and Sind to Bengal, and from 
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the Himalcayas down'^to about the latitude 
of Bellary (15'^), being common in the 
north and rare in the south. It occurs 
throughout Assam, and has been observed 
in Chittagong and Manipur. It extends 
south to Mandalay, where my friend, 
Captain 'B. S. Johnson, with his party, 
once ol)tained three Pochards in a miscel- 
laneous bag of 562 Ducks and Cleese. 

'Bhe Pochard has a wide range, but is 
comparatively seldom found far north. 
It occurs over almost the whole of Europe, 
in a considerable portion of Northern 
Africa and throughout Southern and 
Central Asia, from the Red Sea to China, 
and from about the 14th or 15th degree 
of north latitude up to about the 60th 
degree. In this large area, it is more or 
less migrator)', according to season. 

The Pochard arrives in the north of 
India about the beginning of November, 
although a few l)irds may be met with 
in Octc^ber. It ap[>ears to be quite 
common in many parts throughout March, 
and it proi)ably leaves at the commence- 
ment of April. 1 can find no precise 
information on this point, and perhaps 
the time of departure does not differ much 
from that of other migratory Ducksin India. 

As usual, Mr. Hume’s account of the 
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habits of this species* is excellent. He 
says : — “ What the Pochard really likes 
is a large broad or mere, surrounded by 
rushes, reeds, and aquatic plants, some 
feet in deptli, and with a considerable 
breadth of open water in the centre. 
Elsewhere you may meet a few, as on 
the banks of rivers, or in any kind of 
lake, even the Saml)har ; but in such 
localities as I have indicated you will 
see flocks of several thousands, and, many 
acres of water completely paved over with 
them. Halntually this species goes about 
in large flocks, but in places unsuited to 
its tastes you will meet with single birds 
or small parties. 

“ The Pochards are eminently swimming 
and diving ducks; ‘their path is o^er the 
glittering wave, their home is on the 
deep.’ They walk badly ; indeed it is 
very seldom one sees them on land ; but 
I have once or twice surprised them 
feeding in wild rice in the early mornings, 
and have been struck by the awkwardness 
of their gait. Their flight is slow and 
heavy until they get well on the wing, 
after which it is fairly rapid ; but they 
rise with some little difficulty in perfectly 
calm weather, and always, if there be a 
wind, against it if possible. 
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‘‘ They swim very Vapidly and gracefully ; 
as a rule, rather deep in the water, but at 
times, especially when a lot are at play 
together, for a minute or two quite high, 
as if l)arely resting on the water. They 
are very playful, and skirmish about to- 
gether, chasing each other, scuttling along 
on the surface one moment, out of sight 
the next. They are grand divers ; like 
all the Pochards they have the hind-toe 
more, webbed (though this is slightly less 
marked in this species and the White-eye 
than in the Scaup, etc.) than the True 
Ducks and 'Peal have, and it is doubtless 
partly this which makes them such good 
divers. 

“ Of course, with their diving powers, 
wounded birds give a grand chase ; but 
they are not quite such adepts at dis- 
a[)pearing altogether as the White-eye ; 
and, as they are more generally shot in 
open water, it is less common to lose 
thorn. 

“ Their note, rarely heard until they 
are disturbed, is very like that of the 
White-eye, I )Ut louder and harslier — a kurr^ 
kurr\ but their W'ing rustle is far more 
characteristic, and I have rarely failed to 
recognise them by it, when I have shot 
them at night, before they came to hand.’* 
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Sir Ralph Rayne-GaUwey thus cautions 
the sportsman who is after Pochards : — 

“ After a shot, never pass Pochards that 
may appear nearly dead, in pursuit of 
those more lively. Whilst you are chasing 
the latter, the others will ofte?i revive and 
disappear. Failing to overtake the strong 
cripples, you perhaps turn back, with the 
consoling thought that the others are 
easily to be found. Never was hope 
more delusive : they are the hardiest of 
fowl, and scarcely feel a blow that would 
kill a Mallard.'’ 

Although there are eggs of this Duck 
in the British Museum which were taken 
in Russia, I cannot find any account of 
the breeding of this species either in 
Russia or in any other part of Europe 
except Great Britain. In England this 
bird breeds in some localities \vhere it is 
carefully protected. I shall, therefore, 
give a few notes regarding the breeding 
of the Pochard in Pmgland. 

Mr. James II. Tuke, as quoted l)y Mr. 
Hewitson, says : — “ Whilst at Scarborough 
about the middle of June last year, Mr. 
Bean informed me that several pairs of 
Red headed Ducks, as the gamekeeper 
called them, had been seen upon a piece 
of water a few miles from Scarborough, 
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and that he was ^oing the next day to 
see if he could find their nests. I had ' 
the pleasure of accompanying him, and 
sure enough several pairs of Pochards 
flew up from their reedy habitation as 
we xiassed our boat up amongst the tufts 
of grass and long reeds which at one end 
of the lake form a bog of many acres in 
extent, almost inaccessible, for between 
tliese tufts of treacherous grass the water 
is some feet deep ; it was with the greatest 
difficulty we managed to jumx) from one 
of these tufts to another. Whilst licating 
about amongst this "herl.)agt:, a female 
Pochard flew up almost close to us, and 
in a short time the gamekeei)er, who was 
with us, found a nest lined with feathers, 
and rather under the shade of a bush of 
Myrica gale, which grows plentifully in 
this bog. I had the pleasure of seeing 
the nest, but unfortunately there were 
no eggs.’’ 

Professor A. Newton, writing of the 
Pochards on the estate of i.ord Walsing- 
ham, in Norfolk, remarks : — Of the nests 
seen by me, one was built on sedge growing 
in the water ; but the others were on the 
land, though so close to the margin that 
the bird could slip into the water in less 
time than it takes to say so.” 
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The eggs of the Tfti^hard sometinies 
Tiumber as many as thirteen. Though 
generally truly elliptical in shape, some 
, eggs are rather pointed at one end. I'lie 
shell is smooth and has a fair amount of 
gloss. In colour they are uniformly of a 
greenish grey or greenish stone-colour. 
They measure from 2 '2 to 2*45 in length 
and from 1*65 to 175 in breadth, d’he 
down is greyish brown with large whitish 
centres. 

The adult male, with the exceptiofi of 
a small white spot on the chin, has the 
whole head and neck rich chestnut, d'he 
mantle is black. The breast is dark 
slaty brown, the feathers with a rufous 
margin and some indistinct black vermi- 
culations. The abdomen and the sides 
of the body are pale grey, the former 
very finely vermiculated with black ; the 
latter, more coarsely. The under tail- 
coverts are black. I'he back, the scapu- 
lars, the innermost secondaries and the 
upper wing-coverts arc grey, very finely 
vermiculated with blackish lines. d'he 
rump and the upper tail-coverts are black ; 
the tail grey, freckled with dusky. Tlie 
outer primaries are ashy grey on the inner 
web, which is tipped with dark brown ; 
dark brown on the outer wel), becoming 
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paler near the shaVt. The inner primaries 
are ashy grey on both webs and tipped 
with dark brown. The secondaries are 
ashy grey, the outer web freckled with < 
dusky, and both webs tipped with white. 
Sometimes the dusky freckles are replaced 
by an indistinct dark band in front of the 
white terminal margin. The secondaries 
on the inner side of the speculum are 
narrowly margined with dusky on the 
outer web. The axillaries are white and 
the under wing-coverts nearly entirely so. 

Tile adult f^Laiiale has the head, the 
neck and the mantle dull reddish brown, 
dark on the crown, light and frequently 
almost whitish on the throat and the sides 
of the head. The breast is very dull 
reddish brown, each feather margined 
with grey or yellowish brown. I'he re- 
maining lower plumage is brownish grey, 
liecoming darker towards the tail and 
vermiculated with brown on the lower 
part of the abdomen and the sides of the 
body. 'I'he back and the scapulars are 
brown vermiculated with grey. The wing 
resembles that of the adult male, but there 
is hardly a trace of venniculations on the 
coverts. The rump and the upper tail- 
coverts are dark brown speckled with 
grey ; the tail dark brown. 'Fhe axillaries 
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^re white and the umier wing-coverts 
nearly entirely so. 

'The adult male in the post-nuptial 
• plumage resembles the female so closely 
that it can hardly be separated by any 
definite characters. 

Ducklings of both sexes change from 
down into a first |)lumage which resembles 
that of the adult female. Many of the 
feathers, however, of the uppei- plumage 
have paler margins, and the sides of^the 
body are not vermiculated. The young 
drake assumes the plumage of the old 
male by a gradual series of changes. 

Male: length about i8 ; wing 8| ; tail 
about zh. Female: length about 17 i ; 
wing 8 ; tail 2 [. The bill is black at the 
base and the tip, bluish in the middle ; 
i rides orange-yellow ; legs and feet leaden 
grey. ^V^eight up to rather more than 
2 I lb. 



117. THE WESTERN WHITE- 
EYED POCHARD. 

JVynh’a )iyroca^ ((i i' r.i > rnst.\ 

Outer primaries with the outer web 
much darker than the inner ; inner 
primaries with both webs white, like 
^ the speculum ; all tipped dusky. 
Axillaries white, mottled with brown 
at tij). 

Hill dark, with no trace of red ; of 
about ecjual width throughout. 
Under tail coverts pure white. 

Head and neck chestnut or reddish 
brown. 

MALE ; Head and neck rich chestnut 
with a dark collar on the lower neck. 

FEMALE: Head andneckreddish brown 
with no trace of a collar on the lower 
neck. 

VERNAt:r r,AK Najmks: — Ka?-c?uya,Boo?^ar- 
f}iachi. Hind. ; Burjtn^ Sind. ; Malac, 
Nepal Terai ; Lal-i}iiyn\ Bhoofi-htms , 
Bengal. 


* Nyroca 
Catalogue. 
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1'his species and the n«xt have not been 
discriminated by Indian naturalists and 
sportsmen till quite recently. We owe 
it to Mr. I^'inn that we now know that 
both st)ccies occur within the Indian 
Kmpire. 

Messrs. Hume and Marshall did not 
suspect that the l^astern species occiirrc'd 
in India, and they do not refer to it even 
incidentally. It is therefore quite im 
possible to state even approximately ^what 
the distribution of the two species in 
India is. Inasmuch, however, as Mr. 
Finn informs us that both species of the 
\Vhite*eyed Pochard are equally numerous 
in the Calcutta bazaar for a short time 
after their first appearance, I shall as a 
matter of convenience assume that the 
longitude of Calcutta divides the range 
of the two birds and leave it to sportsmen 
hereafter to put us right regarding the 
exact dist;ibution of these Pochards. 'Fhey 
are very distinct species, and from the 
charact('rs I have given, it will be seen 
that the females are quite as easy to 
separate as tlie males. There ought to 
be no difficulty al)out these lards in the 
future. 

On the assumption, therefore, that the 
present species, the Western White-eyed 
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Pochard, is restricted to the Indian penin- 
sula, west of the longitude of Calcutta,' 
we find that its range extends throughout 
the Himalayas from Kashmir to Sikhim 
and southwards to about the 14th degree 
of north latitude ; the lowest point from 
which I can find this species recorded 
being Honawar, on the west coast, where 
Mr. J. Davidson procured a specimen in 
December (Bombay Nat History Society's 
Journal, xii., p. 72). 

In Kashmir, and probably in many 
[)arts of the Himalayas, this species is 
to a great extent a resident ; but in the 
plains it is a winter visitor, arriving in the 
northern parts at the end of October and 
leaving again in March. 

Out of India, this Pochard has a wide 
distribution, l)ut is a bird of temperate 
climates, not being foiincl far to the north. 
It extends from C'entrnI Europe (it has, 
however, l)een met with in Oreat Britain) 
to the valley of the Ob river in Siberia, 
its northern limit being approximately 
indicated l)y the 60th degree of latitude. 
In many parts of its range, this Pochard 
is a permanent resident. In the winter this 
species is met wuth over a large portion 
of Northern Africa and South-Western 
Asia, as well as in Europe and Central Asia. 
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The Western Whif^-eyed Pochard is 
entirely a fresh-water bird, and I cannot 
find that it has ever been observed on 
the sea-coast. I shall let Mr. Hume 
speak of its habits, as P3uropean observers 
have written very little indeed regarding 
this Duck, He says : — 

‘‘ Unquestional)ly weedy lakes and 
broads, containing moderately deep water, 
arc its favourite haunts in this country ; 
,1ml 1 have occasionally met with it on 
river banks, small ponds, and even utterly 
bare shallow sheets of water, like the 
Sambhar Lake. 

“ It is seldom seen in the open water, 
and 1 have never seen any very huge 
flocks ; but while I have often met with 
pairs and small parties of from three to 
seven on small tarns and ponds, I have 
put up successively many hundreds from 
different parts of large rushy, reedy lakes. 
Not cn masse ^ but successively, for it is 
a characteristic of this Duck to cling to 
cover and rise singly, or in twos and 
threes, and only when compelled to do so. 

When on the wing the flight of this 
species is fairly, but by no means very, 
rapid. They rise with some little diffi- 
culty, and always by preference against 
the wind (indeed when there is no wind 
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they are slow in' getting under weigh). 
If flushed from water, they strike it re- 
peatedly as they rise with their feet, much 
after the fiishion of Coots, hut in a less 
exaggtaated style. Rising out of the 
reeds, they fluster up and go off much 
like Partridges, with a low, straight flight, 
often dropping suddenly, almost Quail- 
like, after a short flight. 

“ On land, one never sees them many 
pacc^s distant from the water's edge, and 
running down to it, they shuffle along 
most clumsily. 

“ In the water they are at home ; they 
swim with great rapidity and dive marvel- 
lously. Indeed, what becomes of them is 
often a puzzle : the instant that, wounded, 
they touch the water, they disappear, and 
not iinfrequently that is the last you see 
of them ; at most they only rise once or 
twice, and then disappear for good. It 
is waste of time to pursue them ; if they 
do rise, give them instantly a second 
barrel. 

I have often, when lying up hid in 
the reeds, waiting for more valuable fowl 
to come over, watched little parties of 
them feeding in some tiny, weedy, reed- 
hedged opening, i^art of the time they 
swim about nibbling at the herbage or 
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♦picking shells or insects off the lotus 
leaves ; but they are continually disap- 
pearing below the surface, often re- 
appearing with a whole bunch of feathery, 
slimy weed, which all present join in 
gol)bling up. Sometimes they remain a 
very long time out of sight — 1 should guess 
nearly two minutes (it seems an age) — but 
generally they do not, when thus feeding, 
keep under more than say forty to fifty 
^jeconds. 

‘‘ I fancy that they feed preferentially 
by day ; first, because when in their 
favourite haunts 1 have invariably found 
them, when I have had opportunities of 
watching them unperceived, l)usy feeding 
at all hours, and never asleep, as night- 
feeding Ducks so constantly are, between 
1 1 a.m. and 3 p.m. ; and, secondly, because 
I have so rarely killed them when flight 
shooting. When settled on some comfort- 
able, rush-embosomed, weed-interwoven 
broad, I am pretty certain that they do 
not change their quarters at night-fall, as 
when encamped near any of their chosen 
day-haunts I have heard their harsh 
familiar call at intervals throughout the 
midnight hours ; but of course in the 
less common case, when they affect bare- 
shored lakes or rivers by day — and some 
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few do do this — they must needs go else- 
where to feed during the night, and in 
such situations I have once or twice seen 
them at midday snoozing at the water’s* 
edge. 

“Their quack or note is peculiar, though 
something like that of the Pochard, a harsh 
kirr, kere^ kirt\ with which one soon gets 
acquainted as they invariably utter it, 

‘ staccato^ as they l)U.stle up from the 
rushes, often within a few yards of the 
boat.” 

The Western Whitc-eyed Pochard not 
only breeds in Kashmir, but it is be- 
lieved to nest also in Sind, where a few 
birds of this species appear to remain 
during the year. 

In Kashmir they breed most abundantly, 
principally in June, and their eggs become 
an object of commerce in the bazaars. 
They build a moderate-sized nest of rush 
and sedge amongst reeds and water weeds, 
sometimes on the firm ground, and some- 
times on some partially-floating mass of 
weeds. 

In Poland, according to Dr. d'acza- 
nowski, the nest is placed amongst the 
herbage on the very edge of even deep 
water, generally on a tussock, and some- 
times in a bush two or three feet above 
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the ground, always, Rowever, carefully 
Concealed. If any one approaches the 
nest, the female slips off noiselessly into 
the water and avoids observation by 
diving. 

The late Lord Idiford obtained a nest 
with nine eggs in Spain ; the nest was at 
a short distance from the water, amongst 
high rushes, and was composed of dead 
dry water-plants, Hags, etc., and lined with 
^.hick brownish white down and a few 
white feathers. 

The number of eggs laid is frequently 
as many as ten. I'hey are almost per- 
fectly elliptical in shape, smooth and with 
very little gloss. In colour they vary ))e- 
tween creamy white and pale buff. They 
measure from 1*9 to 2*2 in length, and 
from j'4 to 1*55 in breadth. 

The adult male has the head, the 
greater part of the neck, the sides of the 
mantle and the whole breast deep chest- 
nut. There is a well-defined, triangular 
white spot on the chin. A broad collar 
round the lower neck, a band down the 
middle of the mantle, and the upper back 
are blackish brown, the feathers with a 
rufous margin. The lower back and the 
scapulars are black, minutely, but indis- 
tinctly, speckled with rufous. The rump 
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and the upper tail;Coverts are deep black ; 
the tail brown. All the upper wing-coverts* 
are dark brown. The primaries are 
broadly tipped with black ; the first three 
have the whole outer web blackish brown, 
the inner web almost entirely white ; the 
next two are white with a black margin 
to the outer web ; the next five are white 
throughout, with the exce])tion of the 
tip. The outer secondaries are white, 
with broad, well-defined black tips ; and, 
the *inner secondaries are black with a 
metallic gloss. I'he upper portion of the 
abdomen is white ; the lower, dull reddish 
brown vermiculated with grey. The sides 
of the body are dull chestnut. The axil- 
laries and the under tail-coverts are white, 
the former mottled wuth brown at the tip. 

The adult female has the head and 
neck reddish brown. There is a white 
spot on the chin and the throat and fore- 
neck are mottled with white. The feathers 
of the mantle, breast, lower abdomen and 
sides of the body are dark brown with 
a rufous margin. The upper abdomen is 
dull white with the browm bases of the 
feathers showing through and causing a 
mottled appearance. The under tail-coverts 
and the greater part of the under wing- 
coverts arc white. The back, scapulars 
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and wing coverts are l^f^ckish brown, each 
feather with a narrow but paler margin. 
The rump and the upper tail-coverts are 
plain black ; the tail, brown. 'The axillaries 
and the quills of the wing resemble those 
of the male, but the white portions of the 
primaries are often tinged with grey. 

Ducklings of both sexes change from 
down into a iirst plumage whicli closely 
resembles tliat of the adult female. 

A specimen collected l^y Stoliezka in 
Kashmir on the jst August, 1873, a[fj)ears 
to me to be an adult male in the j)ost 
nuptial plumage. It (losely resembles 
the adult female, but the whole chin and 
throat are white mottled with chestnut, 
and the sides of the head arc streaked 
with chestnut. I’he feathers of the 
abdomen are brown fringed witli dull 
white. There are a few new feathers on 
the breast, rich chestnut tipped with white. 

Male ; lengtli al)Out i(H ; wing about 7 ; 
tail about 2], Female : length about 
16; wing nearly 7; tail about 2;.{. 'The 
))ill is bluish black ; the irides, white or 
greyish white ; the legs and feet, lead- 
colour, with the w-^ebs dusky or blackish. 
In young birds the irides are said to 
be brownish. Weight up to rather more 
than 1 1 lb. 



118. THE EASTERN WHITE-EYED 
POCHARD. 

Nyroca i)acri^ (Raudk). 

Outer primaries witli the outer web 
much darker than the inner ; inner 
primaries with both webs white, like 
{.he speculum : all tipped dusky. 
Axillaries white, mottled with brown 
at the tip. 

liill dark, with no trace of red ; of 
about equal width throughout. 
Under tail-coverts pure white. 

Head and neck black. 

MAUK . Head and neck rich glossy black. 
FEMALE: — Head and neck plain black; 
a chestnut patch on either side of the 
base of the upper mandible. 

Vernacular Names : — None known. 

As remarked when treating of the last 
species, it is impossible to say what the 
range of the Eastern White-eyed Pochard 
in India may be, but I shall assume the 
western limit of its migration to ))e the 
longitude of Calcutta. There can be 
little doubt that this species is the White- 
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eyed Pochard of U^Jper Burma, but I 
have never had the opportunity offered 
me of examining the Pochard which is 
so al)undant near Mandalay. I may, 
however, state that when Veterinary 
Captain (h H. Evans came to the 
Natural History Museum some little time 
ago, I happened to have specimens of 
all the Indian Ducks exposed to view 
on tables, and he immediately picked out 
the; Eastern White-eyed Pochard as the 
species he had met with near Myingyan. 

Although there is a specimen of this 
i^ochard in the Indian Museum, at Cal- 
cutta, dating back to 1842, it was not 
until quite recently that Mr. F. Finn drew 
attention to the two allied species and 
separated them. He appears to have 
procured many specimens of the Eastern 
species between November 25 th and 
January 5th in the Calcutta market, and 
he remarks that for a short time after 
their first appearance they are as common 
as their Western relative. He also no- 
ticed the l^astern species in the Calcutta 
market in February. 

The present species is only a winter 
visitor to the eastern part of the Empire. 
It is probably this Pochard which Mr. 
Inglis procured in Cachar. It is doubt- 
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less also the specie?* of which Mr. Hume 
remarks : — “ Rather scarce in Manipur. 
I saw it however at two jheels, besides 
the Logtak, where it was often seen 
without its being at all in force.” Mr. 
Hume apparently did not shoot any of 
these birds in Manipur, for there are 
no specimens from that country in the 
Hume Collection, and he appears to have 
assumed that the Manipur birds were of 
the common Indian species. 

Cafjtain V\ T. Williams informs me 
that a Pochard of this type is found on 
the Chindwin river, ('aptain T. S. John- 
son found a ^Vhito-eyed Pochard common 
near Mandalay, and Major G. Rippon 
writes to me that he is aware of the 
difference between the two W^hite-eyed 
i^ochards, and that to the best of his 
belief he has obtained the Eastern species 
at Shwebo, Minhla, Sagain and Meiktila 
in Upper Burma, and at Fort .Stedman 
in the Southern Shan States. 

This Eastern White-eye is found in 
summer in Kamtschatka and Eastern 
Siberia. In wunter it migrates to Japan 
and China, and it will probably be found 
to be a common bird at that season 
throughout the Indo-Burmese countries, 
Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
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I can find nothing of any interest 
regarding this Duck in the writings 
of authors who have treated of the 
birds of Eastern Asia. Its habits how- 
ever, are not in the least likely to vary 
in any important particular from those 
of the Western White-eyed Pochard. 
Mr. \\ Finn has kept some of these 
Ducks in captivity in Calcutta. He 
writes : — “ As to the habits of this Duck 
I have little to say. In general appear- 
ance it is lighter and less ‘ dumpy<^ than 
its near ally ; the head and neck and 
general shape are less Fuliguline than in 
that species, and recall a Mallard some- 
what. It of course swims and dives 
excellently, and is a less clumsy walker 
than the Common White-eye. 'Plie male 
has a curious habit of contracting its neck 
and jerking it backwards in a curve — no 
doubt a pairing gesture.” 

This species resembles the Western 
White-eyed Pochard in the general pattern 
of its plumage. The difference lies in 
the colour of the head and neck. In 
the male of the Eastern species these 
parts are of a deep black, beautifully 
glossed with green and purple; there is 
the same white .spot on the chin. 

In the female of the Eastern species, 
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the head and neck are black, without any 
gloss, and slightly brownish in parts. 
The chin’Spot is present. There is also 
a large patch of chestnut on each side of 
the face, near the base of the upper 
mandible. The chestnut of the breast 
is not so bright as in the male, nor so 
sharply defined from the white al)domen. 

A bird of this species, sexed as a male, 
which died in the Zoological Gardens of 
London in June, and the skin of which 
is preserved in the British Museum, 
a|)pears to be in post-nuj)tial plumage, 
ll resembles the male in winter plumage 
in many respects, having the back and 
scapulars speckled and vermiculated ; and 
the chestnut of the brcuist of a dark 
colour and sharply defined from the white 
of the abdomen, but it has the head of 
the female and exhibits a large amount 
of chestnut on the Lice and at the base 
of the bill. 

Male : length about i8 ; wing 8] ; tail 
2 j. Lemale : length about 17 .7 ; wing 8 ; 
tail 2L According to Mr. Idnn, the male 
has the bill dark grey or greyish black 
with a black nail and a grey patch at the 
tip ; the female has the bill darker, with 
the grey patch less distinct. The male 
has white irides, but in one bird of this 
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sex they were pale cloudy greenish yellow ; 
the female has the i rides brown, some- 
times grey, sometimes a mixture of brown 
and white. In both sexes, the feet are 
grey with dark joints ; the legs black, 
"rhe weight has not been recorded. 



THE SCAUP DUCKS. 

The Scaup J3ucks differ from the Pochards 
in the pattern of the primaries and in 
having a much broader bill. The bill 
is also rather wider near the tip than 
at the base. 

The two Indian species of Scaup 
Ducks resemble each other rather closely. 
The I'lifted Duck at all ages, however, 
has a pointed crest, short in females and 
young birds, long in the adult males. 
In the bill of this species the tip is black 
as well as the nail. The Scaup has no 
sign of a crest, and only the nail of the 
bill is black. 

It is well to mention that in the Scaup 
Duck the speculum is always much wider 
than in the 'J'ufted Duck, and the blac k 
of the breast reaches down much further. 
These characters, however, are compara- 
tive and not of much practical value, 
unless specimens of the two species are 
laid side by side. 

Adult males of the two species differ con- 
334 
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spicuously in the colour, of the upper plum- 
age, one having the back and scapulars 
distinctly vermiciilated with grey, and the 
other having these same parts merely 
speckled with white. Adult females are 
easily separated by the amount of pale 
coloration on or round the base of the 
bill. In certain stages of the young plum- 
age, the only reliable character by which 
to separate the two species is the absence 
or presence of a crest and possibly also 
the colour of the tip of the upper 
mandible. 

On the general subject of these and 
other diving Ducks, I do not think 1 can 
do better than quote Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallw'ey. He says : — The diving Ducks, 
as before stated, seek their food at the 
bottom, differing in this respect from the 
surface feeders. 'Their legs are placed 
farther back, and near the tail ; their 
down and feathers are thicker and more im- 
pervious to water, a circumstance, indeed, 
necessitated by their habit of feeding. 
Their bodies are rounder, their wings 
shorter, and their flight very irregular, 
compared with that of Geese or surface- 
feeding Ducks. Their pinions beat faster, 
and show that more exertion is required 
to sustain and project their heavier bodies. 
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M'hey do not take long flights, neither 
are they to be seen, like the former, 
against the sky. Their flight is hurried 
and anxious ; they never wheel about 
with the grace and uncertainty of Teal ; 
but fly straight, and with all haste, to places 
they a[)pear to have previously chosen. 



119. THE SCAUP DUCK. 

Fulignla niarila^ (I.inn^us). 

Outer primaries with the outer web 
much darker than the inner ; inner 
primaries with the outer web white, 
or mucli paler tlian the inner. 
Axillaries white, or white mottled, with 
brown at the tip. 

Head not crested. 

Bill uniform bluish, with only the nail 
black. 

MAI.,K : -Head, glossy black; back and 
scapulars regularly and distinctly ver- 
miculated with black and grey. 
FEMALE: — Head, reddish brown; with 
a band of white or pale rufous, quite 
half an inch broad, encircling the base 
of the bill. 

Vernacular Names: — N one known. 

The Scaup Duck is probably a rare winter 
visitor, and there are but few records of its 
occurrence in India. 

Mr. Hume mentions having two speci- 
mens of this Duck in his collection, from 
Kashmir, but neither is now in the Hume 
Collection. Mr. A. G. Young informed 
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Mr. Hume that he had shot this species 
in Kulu. Hodgson is said to have 
procured this Duck in Nepal, but there 
are no specimens in his collection, now 
in the British Museum, and his draw- 
ing of Fiiligula nyroca appears to me to 
represent the Eastern White-eyed Duck 
and not a Scaup Duck as suggested 
by Mr. Hume. Colonel McMaster 
was of opinion that he observed the 
Scaup Duck in the Northern Circars, but 
he does not appear to have obtained a 
specimen. 

Turning to more recent times, we find 
that Mr. R. N. Stoker shot no less than 
six specimens of the Scaup Duck in the 
Punjab, in the months of November, 
December, January and March. Five 
of these lairds were shot in the Indus 
river, near Attock ; the sixth, in the Jubbee 
river, near Hasan Abdai. Mr. W. N. Chill 
obtained an adult female, in March, near 
Delhi, and Mr, J. D. Inverarity informs 
us, in the pages of the Boml>ay Natural 
History Society’s Journal, that he observed 
this species at Pan well, near Bombay. It 
has also been recorded from Karachi by 
Mr. Murray. It is very probable that this 
Duck has been overlooked, and that it is 
less rare than is commonly supposed. 
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The Scaup Duck* has an extremely 
wide range. It inhabits North America, 
Europe, Northern Africa, and the greater 
portion of Northern and Central Asia, 
being found in summer up to the 70th 
degree of north latitude, and migrating 
vsouth in winter. 'J'he Chinese race (K 
mariloides) is thought to be a smaller and 
separable race by some authors, but it 
does not appear to me to be distinct. 

The Scaup is essentially a maritime 
bird, except at the breeding season, Vhen 
it withdraws some distance inland. Some 
Scaup Ducks, however, may occasionally 
be found on fresh water at all seasons of 
the year, but the majority must be looked 
for on the sea-coast. 

The Scaup has hitherto been so rarely 
observed in India, that I cannot lind a 
single remark about its habits there, and 
I must consequently glean an account 
of its mocTe of life from English writers. 
Seebohm observed this Duck in Northern 
Europe and also in Asia. He writes : — 
‘‘ The Scaup is most active when the sun 
shines from the north ; that seems to l)e 
its favourite feeding-time ; and then its 
loud harsh scream may be heard, as the 
drake calls to his mate to leave her eggs 
covered warmly up in a blanket of down, 
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and to come away from her snug nest 
among the bilberries on the adjacent 
bank-side and join him on the lake, or 
perhaps have a swing down the river to 
the delta to pick up anything that may be 
left on the strand at low tide. Of all the 
cries of the Ducks that have come under 
my notice, I think that of the Scaup is 
the most discordant. None of them are 
very musical, perhaps ; but if you imagine 
a ma’^ with an exceptionally harsh, hoarse 
voice screaming out the word scaup at the 
top of his voice, some idea of the note 
of this Duck may be formed. It is said 
that when this harsh note is uttered, the 
opening of the bill is accompanied with a 
peculiar toss of the head. 'Fhe ordinary 
alarmmote during flight is a grating sound 
like that made by the Tufted Duck. 

“The Scaup is a very gregarious and 
sociable bird. In winter it< is almost 
always seen in flocks, frequently associated 
with other Ducks, and in summer small 
parties arc constantly seen coming to and 
going from their feeding-grounds. When 
alarmed they generally seek safety by 
diving, but if they find themselves obliged 
to take wing they get up from the water, 
one after another, with a great splash ; 
but once fairly launched in the air, they 
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seem to get away very quickly, though 
their wings are obliged to vibrate at a great 
speed and with considerable noise. They 
both swim and dive with perfect ease, 
and obtain much of their food under 
water. 

“ Although tlie Scaup, when cooked, 
is said to taste very fishy, it does not 
appear to be much of a fish -eater. Shell- 
fish are its favourite food, but it varies 
this diet with crustaceans, the larva! of 
various insects, and with some ve^table 
matter. In confinement, Montagu found 
it remarkably tame, feeding eagerly at 
once on soaked l)rcad, and after a few 
days on barley.^’ 

Mr. Cordeaux remarks : — “ These 
Ducks appear to keep in pairs, male and 
female, throughout the winter, as we in- 
variably find them in mixed flocks com- 
posed of about equal numbers of males 
and femares. The Scaup swims high in 
the water. They are very expert divers, 
remaining immersed even longer than the 
Golden-eye ; and I have frequently known 
them to continue underneath from fifty 
to sixty seconds. In the evening, at 
dusk, and on moonlight nights, Scaups 
leave the water and fly up on the flats to 
feed; they are then often killed by our 
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gunners who are ' lying in wait on the 
muds for AVigeon and Mallard.” 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, in “ The 
howler in Ireland,” writes : — “ When met 
with in twos and threes, Scaup are very 
tame, but if many are together they are 
wild and difficult of approach. By reason 
of their dark appearance on the water, 
and the large bulk of body exposed, no 
fowl show thicker at a distance, or scatter 
more ) wlien neared. They are most un- 
satisfactory birds to follow in every way. 
Their edible quality is far from good, and 
a successful shot is very seldom made at 
them.” 

Scaup Ducks appear, however, to be 
very often tame and easily approached. 
Mr. Abel Chapman has observed these 
birds closely, and I shall quote his interest- 
ing remarks. He tells us, in his 
“ Bird-Life of the Borders,” ^that — “ the 
feeding grounds of the Scaup are over 
rocks where sea-weed grows luxuriantly, 
and where they dive among the long, 
waving tangles in search of the various 
shell-fish and their spawn and the host 
of minute forms of marine life which 
abound in such places. Owing to this 
preference, their company is often con- 
fined all through the winter to certain 
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localities — usually aft^out the harbour 
entrance, or a rocky bay adjoining the 
open sea — hence they are less frequently 
met with than the ( lolden'Cyes, which are 
scattered in odd pairs all over the sandy 
channels of the estuary. . . . 

“ Besides the places where, as above 
indicated, the main bodies of the resident 
Scau[) Ducks take up their winter quarters, 
one frequently meets with small bunches 
of half a dozen or so inside harbour, 
especially about the “scaps,” or mussel- 
beds (whence pro])ably their name), and 
even on the edge of the ooze, where they 
occasionally vary their shell-fish diet with 
a feed of sea-grass. They always, how- 
ever, keep afloat, or nearly so ; it is very 
seldom one sees a Scaup or Golden-eye 
go on to dry land, nor (on the coast) 
have 1 ever heard either species utter 
any note. 

“ Scauf) are the tamest of all the Duck 
tribe, and — exactly the reverse of the 
Golden-eye — they continue throughout 
the winter as tame and as easily ap- 
proached as when they first arrive in 
October, On seeing a pack of them, one 
can shove the punt close in upon them, 
and then, if scattered, can wait securely 
till they arrange themselves nicely to 
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receive the charge. i Scaup arc also among 
the toughest of birds and the most tenacious 
of life. At least half the cripples usually 
escape, and any that are captured alive it 
is all but impossible to kill. I have seen, 
when the bag was emptied on to the 
kitchen floor, a couple of Scaups, which 
had appeared as dead as door-nails, return 
to life and flutter vigorously round the 
room. Even when killed, however, they 
are of no value, being the strongest, 
nastie^jSt, and most utterly uneatable 1 )ucks 
I ever tried.” 

Regarding the nesting of the Scaup 
Duck, 1 must again quote from Seeboimfls 
charming work. He writes : — “ The 
Scaup generally selects some sloping bank, 
not far from water, but high enough from 
the edge to be secure from floods, on 
which to build her nest. It is always well 
concealed, and seldom to be found except 
by accidentally frightening off the sitting 
Duck. Sometimes it is placed under the 
cover of a willow or a juniper bush, but 
more often in the open, carefully hidden 
in some hole in the rough ground, sur- 
rounded by cranberries or bilberries 
struggling amidst tufts of sedge or cotton- 
grass. I^he hole is lined with dry broken 
sedge, and as the eggs are laid an accu- 
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mulation of down is formed sufficient to 
keep them warm when the Duck leaves 
them to feed.’’ 

The Scaup lays from six to nine eggs. 
I'hey are very similar in every way to thti 
eggs of the Pochard, and measure from 
2*4 to 2*7 in length and from 1*65 to 1*75 
in breadth. I'he down is dark brown witli 
pale or greyish white centres. 'The Scaup 
breeds in June and July. 

'I'he adult male has the whole head, 
neck, mantle and breast black, glf)ssed 
with green and purple, according to the 
light in which the bird is held. Tht-‘ 
upper part of the abdomen is Avhite ; the 
lower part whit<.‘, mottled and vermicu- 
lated with brown. 'Fhe under tail-coverts 
are black. I'he sides of the body are 
white, very faintly vermiculated with grey. 
The axillaries arc white ; the under wing> 
coverts, a mixture of brown and white, 
'['he scapuhirs arc pale grey vermiculated 
with black ; the lower, concealed feathers, 
plain black. 'The back and the upper 
wing-coverts are dark brown vermiculated 
with white ; the larger wing-coverts almost 
plain brown. The outer primaries have 
the inner web drab with a blackish tip, 
the outer web blackish. 'The inner pri- 
maries have the inner web drab, the outer 
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white or very pale^grey, both webs tipped 
with blackish. The outer secondaries are ' 
pure white with broad, black tips ; the 
inner, brown ; the innermost, speckled 
with wlute. 'Fhe rump and the upper 
tail-coverts are black ; the tail dark ashy. 

The adult female has a very broad 
white, or pale rufous, band completely 
encircling the bill, and a pale patch on 
the ear-coverts, d'he head, neck, mantle 
and breast are reddish brown, with the ^ 
edge*s of the feathers more or less paler, 
and the feathers of the breast distinctly 
margined with white. The upper part of 
the abdomen [is white ; the lower part, 
and the under tail-coverts brown, mottled 
and vermiculated with greyish white. 
The axillaries are white and also a great 
part of the under wing-coverts. The sides 
of the body are rich l)rown, mottled and 
l)arred with greyish white. The l)ack 
and the scapulars are dark brown, very 
irregularly and sparingly speckled and 
vermiculated with grey. The upper wing- 
coverts are plain brown. The quills of 
the wing, both primaries and secondaries, 
resemble those of the adult male, but the 
innermost secondaries arc not speckled 
with white. 

The male, in post-nuptial plumage, is 
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said to resemble the Vemale, but may be 
separated by the head and neck being 
darker, or blackish brown. 

The young ducklings of lx)th sexes 
change from down into a plumage which 
resembles closely that of the adult female, 
])ut the white parts round the base of the 
bill are suffused with brown. Young- 
males may be found during the winter in 
all states of plumage intermcal kite between 
that of the male and that of the female. 
The early assumjjtion of black feflthers 
on the liead, and of l)lack and white 
vermiculations on the scapulars, serve to 
indicate the young male. 

Male : length a))out 20 ; wing nearly 
9 ; tail 2.J. Female : length about 18 ; 
wing 8 ; tail 2.{. In both sexes the bill 
is greyish blue or lead-colour ; the iridcs 
yellow ; the legs and feet greyish blue or 
leaden-gre^. I cannot find any record 
of the weight of this Duck. 



20. THE TUFTED SCAUP DUCK. 

Fuliguhl fnHguIa^ (LiNNyKUs). 

Oiter primaric.s with the outer weV) 
much darker than the inner; inner 
priniarie.s with the outer web white, 
or much paler than the inner. 

Axillaries white, or white mottled with 
‘brown at the tips. 

With a pointed crest of narrow feathers, 
varying from one to two and a half 
inches in length. 

'Tip of the upper mandible, as well as 
the nail, black. 

MALE : Head glossy black ; sides of the 
body white. 

FEMALE: Head brown, with a whitish 
patch on either side of the base of the 
upper mandible, and with in'dications of 
similar patches on the forehead and 
chin ; sides of the body brown. 

Vernacular Ablac\ 

Rdhiicara, Hind. ; Turando^ Sind ; 

AlalaCy Nepal Terai ; FTella chilluwa, 

Telugai; JN'eer-bathoo^ T7vrc\\i \ Neer-Kblee , 

Canarese. 

The Tufted Scaup Duck is found as a 
348 
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winter visitor, in greater«<jr less abundance, 
over the peninsula of India from Sind to 
Bengal, and from the Himalayas down to 
about the nth degree of north latitude. 
It must undoubtedly occur in Assam and 
the country to the south, but we have no 
definite information on this point till we 
come to Manipur, where Mr. Hume 
observed it to be very abundant not only 
on the Logtak lake but elsewhere. It 
may, I think, without doul;t be said to be 
common over almost every part of I3i)per 
Burma, It is so abundant near Mandalay 
that in the large bag of Ducks and Geese 
made by Capt. T. S. Johnson and his 
party, and to which I have so often made 
reference, there were 122 Tufted Ducks 
out of a total of 562 birds. Major 
G. Ri])}xm informs me that this Duck 
is found all over the Southern Shan States. 
1 did noj meet with it in any part of 
Lower Burma. 

The Tufted Duck occurs over the 
whole of Europe and Asia, being found 
in summer up to about the 70th degree 
of north latitude. In winter it occurs 
over a considerable portion of Northern 
Africa, and Southern Asia, from the Red 
Sea to China. It occurs as far south as 
the Philippines and Borneo, and has even 
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been observed in ' some of the islands 
of the Western Pacific Ocean. 

The Tufted Scaup Duck arrives in 
India as early as the middle of October, 
but they are not generally distributed till 
the beginning or middle of November. 
Most of the birds leave again by the end 
of March, but a few linger till nearly the 
middle of April. Dr. Jerdon once shot 
a specimen of this Duck in the Deccan 
in June, but there is no reason to think 
that <he Tufted Duck ever remains to 
breed in India, even in Kashmir. 

The Tufted Duck is more of a fresh- 
water Duck than the Scaup, being found 
on the sea-coast in winter only, and at 
other times inland on lakes and ponds. 
They occur in very large numbers in 
many parts of the Empire. Mr. Hume 
says : — ** At the Manchar lake, I saw 
two enormous flocks. I have repeatedly 
seen similar flocks in old times at the 
Najjafgarh and other vast jhils in the 
Punjab, the North-west Provinces and 
Oudh ; and I should guess that at the 
Kunkrowli lake in Oodeypore there must 
have been nearly ten thousand, covering 
the whole centre of the lake.” 

This species is seldom seen on rivers. 
Its usual haunts are pieces of open water 
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with plenty of submerged weeds and sur 
rounded by reeds. These Ducks feed 
by day, constantly diving in search of 
shells and all the minute forms of animal 
life found in water ; they also bring up 
l)ranches and roots of weeds and eat 
them, on the surface, at leisure. They 
generally keep in the centre of ponds as 
far from the banks as possible, and when 
pursued they prefer very often to dive 
rather than to fly away. Their powers 
of diving are unrivalled, as may be jitdged 
from the following incident, narrated by 
Mr. vStcvenson : — ‘‘They are very expert 
divers, and the late Mr. Thomas Edwards 
states that, having occasion to remove 
some pinioned birds from a pond at 
Tliickthorn, he had the greatest difficulty 
in capturing them by means of nets, with 
which he succeeded in surrounding them. 
One Tufted Duck he could vsee in the 
clear water dive and swim round and 
round to find an opening to avoid the 
net, and attempt to go down into the 
mud at the bottom of the lake, and grub 
its way under the net like a rat. This 
was done some eight or ten times by 
the same bird, and the time it remained 
under water was quite extraordinary.'^ 

Of the general habits of this Duck 
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Mr. Hume remarks : — This species has, 
1 think, an easier, smoother, and more 
rapid flight than most of the other 
Pochards, and rises much more rapidly 
and with less fluster than these ; but still, 
like these, it strikes the water once or 
twice with its feet, and makes a loud 
splashing sound when rising in numl)ers. 
It swims rather deep in the water and 
very rapidly, and dives constantly, keeping 
under water for a surprising time. When 
you try to get near them in any slow 
native boat, tlie fresh fowl seldom think 
of rising, Imt swim and dive away from 
you quite as quickly as the boat can go. 
Even when a gun is fired they do not 
always fly ; indeed 1 have seen a large 
flock of several hundred birds disappear 
as if by magic- — all having dived as if 
by one consent. . . . At other times they 
will rise before you are within ,a hundred 
yards, and taking short flights, plump 
down again suddenly into the water, stern 
first, as if shot. . . . Though noisy enough 
as they splash iq) in a crowd out of the 
water, and recognisable at any time by 
the sharp whistling of their wings as they 
pass overhead, they are, in winter at any 
rate, singularly silent birds when let alone. 
When alarmed and flushed, they occasion- 
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ally emit the regular grating Pochard call, 
kurr,, kurr, but not so loudly, I think, as 
some of the other species. 

“ On land I have never once seen 
them, but I should expect them to l)e 
clumsy walkers like most of the other 
Pochards.” 

The drakes of this s])ecies, when swim- 
ming, often appear to have the greater 
part of the wmg wliite, whereas there is 
in reality no white on the closed wing 
except the small speculum. 'This ^^ffect 
is due to the wing being nestled in, and 
partially hidden by, the long and loose 
white feathers of the sides of thtj body. 
Sometimes the bird shakes its wings 
and readjusts them outside these white 
feathers, and then the wings appear, as 
they really are, black. 'Phis procedure 
can be easily watched with birds of this 
species in^ ca[)tivity. These 1 lucks do 
not appear to have the power to raise 
their crest. 

Of the breeding of the Tufted Scaup 
Duck, Seebohm writes “ The nest is 
sometimes placed under a bush by tlie 
side of a pond, sometimes amongst the 
ru.shes, and often in the centre of the tufts, 
tussocks or hassocks of sedge, which grow 
to a height of two or three feet above 
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the water. It is a jiiere hollow, lined with 
dry sedge or grass, and after the full 
coinplement of eggs is laid, and the 
duck has begun to sit, with down. The 
number of eggs is usually ten or twelve, 
but sometimes only eight are laid, and 
occasionally as many as thirteen.” 

The eggs of this species resemble those 
of the Pochard and Scaup, but are rather 
smaller. 'Fhey measure from 2*15 to 2*4 
in length and from 1*55 to 1*65 in breadth. 

4Tie adult male has the whole head, 
the crest, and the upper part of the neck 
deep black, with a grticn or purple gloss, 
according to the light in which the bird is 
viewed. 'I'he lower part of the body, the 
mantle, and the up[)er part of the breast 
are, black, with a smaller amount of gloss; 
the feathers of the breast margined with 
white. 4'he lower part of the breast, the 
abdomen, the sides of the body, the 
axillaries and the greater part of the under 
wing-coverts are white; the extreme lower 
portion of the abdomen, the thighs, and 
the under tail-coverts, black. The back 
and the scapulars are l)lack, very minutely 
speckled with white. The upper wing- 
coverts are plain brown. The rump and 
the upper taibcoverts are deep black ; 
the tail, dark brown. The outer primaries 
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have the inner web 4rab with a blackish 
tip ; the outer web blackish. The inner 
primaries have tlie inner web drab, the 
outer white or very pale grey, both webs 
tipped with blackish. The outer second- 
aries are pure white, with broad black 
tii)s ; the inner, black ; the innermost, 
very slightly speckled with white. 

The adult female has the whole head, 
crest and neck, the entire upper plumage 
and the tail dark brown, almost black in 
parts, the feathers of the back and sct^^mlars 
with broad rufous margins, very con- 
spicuous just after the autumn moult, but 
becoming narrower, or altogether dis- 
appearing, as the winter passes. On either 
side of the base of the upper mandible 
there is a white patch, streaked with brown. 
The feathers on the forehead and chin have 
light-coloured bases, which form more 
or less distinct patches on those parts. 
The chest is brown with [)alcr margins. 
The breast is dull white, much mottled 
with brown, and gradually passing into 
the purer white of the upper part of the 
abdomen. The lower part of the abdomen, 
the thighs, and the under tail-coverts are 
brown, each feather with a pale margin, 
'rhe feathers on the sides of the body 
are rich hair-brown, margined with pale 
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rufoiKs. The wings* are precisely similar 
to those of the male, except that the dark 
parts are not of such a deep black. 

Of the post-nuptial plumage of the 
male, Mr, Dresser writes : — The summer 
plumage of the male, which, as in other 
Ducks, is retained for a very short time, 
differs from the winter dress in being 
browjier on the head and neck ; the back 
and lower neck arc as if powdered with 
greyish white, but this powdering is in- 
distinct ; the nuchal tuft is much shorter 
than in the winter.” 

Ducklings in down, of both sexes, change 
into a first plumage which resembles that 
of the adult female, but is of a paler brown. 
Young males soon begin to assume some 
of the black feathers of the adult male, 
especially on the head ; and the pale 
patches at the base of the upper mandible 
completely disappear before tlie head is 
entirely black. 

Male : length about i 7 ; wing 8 ; tail 2T 
kemale : length about ; wing 7 4 ; tail 2. 
I’he bill is bluish, with the tip black ; the 
irides yellow ; the legs and feet vary from 
leaden to light greyish blue, with the webs 
black. In young birds, the irides appear 
to be brownish white. Weight up to a ‘ 
little more than 2 lb. 



TPIE GOLDEN-EYES. 

'ruE Golden-eye is the sole Indian repre- 
sentative of la very pretty group of Diving 
I )ucks which is found distributed over a 
great part of the northern hemis[)herc. 
The plumage of these l)irds is and 

white or brown and white. 

In the Golden-eyes, the bill is very 
short and gradually tapers towards the tip. 
The legs are short and the feet large, as 
is the case witli all the Diving Ducks. 
'The head is not distinctly crested, but 
the feathers of the crown and of the hind- 
neck are considerably lengthened. The 
sexc‘s are differently coloured, but preserve 
the saine*])attern of plumage. The dark 
axillaries and the while s])ecu]um should 
render these birds easy of identification 
at all ages. 
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121. THE GOLDEN-EYE. 

Chuiij^ulit clan^iila, ([.inn / r:u s) 

Outer web of the [irimaries blackish ; 
inner web drab» with a blackish 
tip. 

Axillarics uniformly blackish or brown. 

The middle secondaries entirely white. 

Head and upper neck dark, sharply 
defined from the white of the lower 
neck. 

MALK : — Head black, with a white patch 
on each cheek. 

FEMALE : -Head chocolate-brown; no 
white patch on the cheeks. 

Vernacular Names : — Burgee^ Punjab. 

'TifE Golden-eye has been met with in 
India on so very few occasions that it 
may justly be looked upon as a very rare 
visitor, it lias only been observed hitherto 
in Sind, the Punjab and the North-west 
Provinces, but I have good reason to 
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think that it will be* obtained in U})per 
Burma. 

'Fhe first Indian-killed specimen of this 
species appears to have been got by Sir 
A. Burnes on the Indus river. Siibsc- 
(piently, ('olonel \\‘rl)ury shot another 
specimen on the same river. This ))ird 
is [)reserved in the British Museum. Mr. 
K. N. Stoker observed this species, and 
shot several specimens, at Ghazi and 
Hasanpur, on the Indus above Attock, 
in L)eceml)er, and he has given fu }4 parti- 
culars regarding these birds in “ Stray 
Feathers,” vol. x., pp. 424 and 515. 

The Golden-eye has occurred once only 
in the North-west Provinces, where Dr. 
Bonavia oljtained a drake which had been 
captured by fowlers near l.ucknow. 

When travelling on the upper reaches 
of the Irrawaddy river between Sinbo and 
Myitkyina, I frequently observed small 
flocks of* Ducks which 1 am strongly of 
opinion were Golden-eyes. I was, how- 
ever, always in a noisy paddle-steamer, and 
these Ducks would never allow it to ap- 
proach nearer than 300 or 400 yards, and 
under these circumstances it is impossible 
to be quite certain of the species. I hoj)e 
that sportsmen at Myitkyina, who may have 
facilities for travelling al)OUt in canoes, 
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will be more fortui^iate than myself, and 
settle the question of whether the Golden- 
eye occurs in the upper Irrawaddy or not. 

The Golden-eye is one of those Ducks 
which has a very wide distribution, being 
found over the greater part of the 
northern hemisphere. In summer it 
occurs up to, and within, the Arctic Circle, 
and in winter it ranges down the American 
continent to Mexico ; to vSouthern 
Europe and Northern Africa ; and to many 
parts of Southern Asia. 

There is nothing on record regarding the 
habits of the Golden-eye in the East, and 
I shall therefore give my readers a number 
of interesting notes extracted from the 
writings of European authors. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey remarks : — 
“The Golden-eye, like the Pochard, fre- 
quents inland lakes in some numbers, but 
is always a wary bird and difficult of 
approach. The wings of this species are 
so short and stiff in proportion to its 
weight and size, and arc forced to beat 
so quickly to project its body, that a 
distinct whistle may be heard as it flies 
l 3 y. ... To get within shot of a number 
of Golden-eyes is an unusual feat in open 
water. The man, or men, and punt that 
can do this need not fear failure with 
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other fowl. Scaup oi* Pochard that may 
have been under water at the moment of 
firing, after finishing their dive for food 
at leisure, will startle the fowler l)y rising 
close to him as lie pushes up to gatlier 
Iiis cripples. Colden-eyes seem to know 
when their companions arc leaving the 
surface in fright, and will at once spring 
up and follow to join the rest. 1 never 
knew them incautiously rise within range 
after a shot, like the other sjiocies alluded 
to,” 

The author of the “ Birds of Somerset- 
shire,” Mr. Cecil Smith, has some excellent 
remarks on the way the (lolden-eye often 
escapes after being wounded. He says ; 
—“The Golden-ey<i is a very i^xpert 
swimmer and diver, so much so, that, like 
many others of this fiimily, it is often a 
work of considerable difficulty to recover 
a winged bird if it falls into the water. . . . 
In inland •waters where there are rushes 
and weeds these birds — and even the 
Wild Duck, which is not nearly so much 
of a diver — dive into some weedy part, 
where they lie perfectly concealed, allow- 
ing nothing but a very small portion of 
the bill, just enough to admit air, to 
appear above water : if there are no weeds 
I have known them conceal themselves 
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in the same way under cover of any over- 
hanging grass or unevenness of the bank ; 
and so quietly do they rise for the purpose, 
putting their bills above water, that even 
in a still quiet pond hardly any circles are 
made on the water by this operation to 
attract attention. In theopen sea, i)erhaps, 
it is more difficult for them to escape in 
this way, especially on a calm day ; but 
still I am sure they do so occasionally, 
making use of any little bit of floating 
sea-weed to conceal themselves, or even 
without any such help, if they make a 
good long dive, they may still escape, so 
small an object as the bill of a bird being 
difficult to distinguish at any considerable 
distance, especially if the bird happens to 
get just in the glare of the sun upon the 
water ; of course in rough w^eather the 
difficulty in seeing the bill of the bird is 
considerably increased. In no other way 
can I account for their sudden disappear- 
ance ; just when I have almost been in 
the act of putting out my hand to take 
a wounded bird into the l)oat there is 
a splash and a dive, and sometimes the 
bird is never seen again : it certainly does 
not die under water, or it w^ould rise to 
the surface and be easily seen.'^ 

Mr. John Cordeaux observes in his 
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‘‘ Birds of the Humber District : — ‘‘These 
Ducks swim rather high in the water. 
They are expert divers. A fine old male, 
which I watched for nearly an hour on 
the 26th January, r869, swimming and 
diving in our creek, remained immersed, 
on the average, from forty five to fifi)' 
seconds, continuing on the surface between 
each dive about twelve seconds, conse- 
quently spending four-fifths of its time 
under water.” 

Mr. Abel Chapman thus writes about 
Golden-eyes in his work on Bird-Life of the 
Borders : — “ These, on first arrival, are 
quite tame and easily approached in a punt, 
before which they continue stupidly swim- 
ming away even when within Atir shot. But 
a few weeks later, as soon as they have 
acquired experience of the dangers of the 
coast, Golden-eyes are among the w^ildest of 
all wild fojvl ; indeed, wit!) the Morgan.sers 
they arc perhaps the only birds which, on 
open water, it is wliolly useless to try to 
approach in a gunning punt. Golden- 
eyes, when on the coast, spend the night 
at sea, flying up in twos and threes into 
the estuaries at the dawn ; and their haunts 
are the deep-water channels of the harbour, 
especially those with sandy or shingly 
bottoms, where they continue diving 
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ceaselessly all day long. Their food con- 
sists of shrimps, small shell-fish and 
marine insects, besides, to a lesser degree, 
the sea-grass and othca* vegc^table matter. 
This latter they often cany up from the 
Ijottom and cat at their leisure on the 
surface. 1 would not have thought them 
sufficiently agile to catch any of the true 
fishes, but one day last winter (Dec. 5th), 
while watching a Golden-eye busily diving 
among the ice on a small (inland) pool, 
I was; surprised to see it catch several fish. 
Every third or fourth dive, it brought up 
a small silvery fish — sticklebacks pr()bal)ly 
— which it spent some time tugging at and 
chewing on the surface l)cfore finally 
swallowing.’^ 

Seebohm has the following general 
remarks on the habits of this species : — 
“ 'rhe Golden-eye chooses for its l)reeding- 
grounds a combination of forest, lake, 
river and marsh, and when the' ice drives 
it southwards it prefers a similar locality ; 
but if such be not easily found it whiles 
away the winter months on the sea-coast. 
It is remarkable for its noisy flight, its 
rapidly moved wings whistling in the 
wind as it passes overhead. It makes 
also a great splashing in the water when 
it rises, but does not readily take wing, 
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I as it is a most expert swimmer and diver. 
It is one of the shyest of Ducks, and very 
difficult to shoot. It makes the same 
grating sound when calling to its fellows 
during flight as the Scaup and the Tufted 
Duck. It is a clumsy walker on the land, 
and lives almost entirely on the water, 
feeding on nearly every kind of both 
animal and vegetable food that its un- 
rivalled powers of diving enai>le it to find 
at the bottom : small fish, young frogs, 
shelbfish, insects, the seeds and bi^ls or 
tender leaves of water-plants, nothing 
comes amiss to. it. 

But the most remarkable fact in the 
history of the Dolden'Cye is its habit of 
occasionally perching on the bare branch 
of some forest tree, and of discovering a 
hole in the trunk, sometimes quite a small 
one, but leading to a hollow inside, where 
it deposits^ its eggs on the rotten chips of 
wood without any nest, like a woodpecker, 
'i'hese breeding-places are sometimes a 
considerable distance from the ground. 
In the valley of tlie Petchora I have seen 
one at least five-and-twenty feet from the 
ground ; but one I saw in the valley of 
the Yenesay was not more than half as 
high. It has been seen to convey its 
young one by one down to the water 
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pressed between ks and its breast. 
In many places the natives take advantage 
of this choice of a nesting-site and put up 
boxes with small entrance-holes in the 
side. It is glad enough to avail itself of 
these convenient situations, but generally 
pays the penalty of its trustfulness by 
having its eggs robbed by the hard-hearted 
peasants. To rob a nest for the sake of 
a museum that may give pleasure to 
hundreds of students for scores of years 
is oDe thing, but to do so for sport or food 
is another. Where a hollow tree:trunk 
cannot be found a hollow branch is often 
selected, and in some parts of Germany, 
where the forests are too well farmed 
to admit of the existence of hollow 
trees, the Golden-eye, according to Nau- 
mann, breeds on the top of pollard 
willows or even amongst the reeds on the 
ground.’’ 

Referring to the nesting-boxes which 
the peasants of Northern Europe hang up 
for these Ducks to nest in, Mr. Dresser 
remarks “ 'These are frequently hung 
up close to the peasants’ huts ; and even 
then the Golden-eye will nest in them. 
The bottom of the hollow tree or nest- 
box is neatly lined by the old bird with 
down, and on this soft bed the eggs. 
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which vary in numbci^from ten or twelve 
to seventeen or even’ nineteen, are de- 
posited, AVhen hatched the young birds 
are carried by the female in her beak 
down to the ground or to the water, one 
after anotlier being taken down until the 
entire brood is taken in safety from the 
elevated nesting-place/^ 

The British Museum contains a con- 
siderable series of the eggs of this species, 
'fhe eggs are oval or sometimes elliptical, 
w’ith a smooth surface and a fair a?iiount 
of gloss. In colour they are a greyish 
green of different shades, and they measure 
from 2*1 to 2*4 in length by 1*55 to 1*75 
in breadth. 

The down is pale lavender-grey with 
paler centres. 

The adult male has the head and upper 
neck black, glossed w ith green and purple. 
There is a large white patch on each 
cheek. '>"hc lower neck, the upper [)art 
of the mantle, the sides of the breast, the 
l)reast itself and the lower plumage are 
w'hite ; the parts near the tl\ighs being 
more or less brown, and the long feathers 
of the flanks margined wuth black on the 
inner w^eb. The lower part of the mantle, 
the back, the rump and the upper tail- 
coverts are black. The inner scapulars 
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are black ; the outer white, with the outer 
webs partially margined with black. The 
upper wing-coverts, round the edge of 
the wing, are black. The remaining 
coverts are white, the lower series with 
concealed black bases. The inner webs 
of the primaries are drab with Idack tips ; 
the outer webs entirely blackish. I'he 
first few outer secondaries arc black, with 
some white on their inner webs. The 
others are white. The long, pointed, 
inner^' secondaries are black. The tail is 
dark brown, tipped paler. The under 
wing-coverts and the axillaries are uni- 
formly blackish. 

In post-nuptial plumage, the drake re- 
sembles the duck, but retains the pure 
white upper wing-coverts of the winter 
plumage. 

The adult female has the head and 
upper neck chocolatci-brown, followed by 
an imperfect white collar. The upper 
part of the mantle, the chest and the sides 
of the breast are dark slaty grey, each 
feather with a whitish margin. The back 
and the upper part of tlie rump are black- 
ish brown, the feathers with grey margins. 
The lower part of the rump and the upper 
tail-coverts are plain blackish brown, ^fhe 
tail is ashy brown. 'The ]>reast and the 
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lower plumage are wliijte, the part about 
the thighs being brown, 'hhe feathers on 
the sides of the body are ashy brown, 
tipped with white. 'I'he axillaries and the 
under wing-coverts arc uniformly l)rown. 
'I'he scajaiiars are blackish brown, tipped 
paler, and mixed with some white ex- 
ternally. 'The upper wing coverts are dark 
l)rown, more or less edged and mottled 
with white ; the lower series have brown 
tips and concealed black bases. The 
primaries and the secondaries rcscfmlde 
those of the male bird. 

Young ducklings- of both sexes change 
from the down into a plumage which 
closely resemldes the plumage of the adult 
female. During the winter and early 
spring young males may be found in 
every stage of intermediate plumage be- 
tween that of the adult male and that of 
the adult female. 

Male : l(^ngth about 18 ; wing 9 ; tail 4. 
k'emale : length al)OUt j6 ; wing rather 
more than 8 ; tail 3 J. In the male the 
bill is black ; in the female brown, with 
some yellow towards the lip ; the irides 
are yellow ; the legs and feet vary from 
yello\v to orange-yellow, with the webs 
blackislu In some females and young 
males there is a yellow bar across the 
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middle of the bill. Weight up to about 
I ‘if lb. 


Closely allied to the Golden-eyes are 
the Scoters. 'Fhey are marine Ducks, 
but they sometimes also occur inland. No 
Scoter has yet been known to visit India, 
but in the course of lime a straggler may 
be picked up within our limits. I shall 
indicate the species which occur in Asia. 

All the Scoters reseml^lc the Golden- 
eyes in the pattern uf the primaries, the 
inner webs being drab, with a dark tip ; 
the outer wt^bs, entirely dark brown. 1'he 
axillaries arc black or brown. 'L'he plumage 
of the males is black, that of the females 
brown, and it is varied in some species 
by the presence of a small amount of 
white on the head and wings. 

The Common Scoter {(Edania tiigra), 
— This species has no white whatever on 
the plumage ; the male being glossy black 
throughout, and the female brown, paler 
beneath, and with the throat and the sides 
of the head grey. The male has a large 
black knob at the base of the upper man- 
dible, and the space in front, yellow ; the 
female has no knob, but the middle 
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portion of the upper nftindible is yellowish, 
much as in the male. K.-W. Asia, 

The American Scoter ((Edeniia anieri- 
eana ). — Very like the Common Scoter. 
'I'he male has the knob on the bill yellow, 
not l)Iack. 'The female appears to be un- 
distinguishable from the female of the 
Common Scoter* N.-E. Asia. 

'The Velvict Scoter {(Edejiiia fusca). 

'I'he Eastiorn Scoter {(Jidemia earho), 
— 'These two species are very closely 
allied, so much so that it is difficult 
to separate them from mere description. 
'The Velvet Scoter, should it ever occur in 
India, will probably be found in the north- 
west part of thit Empire. 'The Eastern 
Scoter will be found in Burma and the 
Shan States only. Both species may be 
recognised at a glance, and separated 
from the Common and the American 
Scoter by Uhe white patch on the second- 
aries. 'The males of both species also 
have the lower eyelid white ; and the 
females have two whitish patches on the 
side of the head. 'The Velvet Scoter 
occurs in north-western Asia ; the Eastern 
Scoter in north-eastern Asia, Japan and 
China. 

In this place should also be noticed : — 
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Tttk LonG'Taiued Duck {Harelda 
te:;ladaiis),—\\. occurs throughout a con- 
siderable ])ortion of Northern and Central 
Asia, and has l)een obtained on the Caspian 
Sea and in China. It may therefore 
straggle into India. In the pattern of the 
primaries and in tlic colour of the axillaries 
it resembles the ( )oldc‘n-eye, but no portion 
of the qiiills of the wing is white. 'I’hcse 
characters will suffice to separate thi- 
Long-tailed Duck from the Golden-eye 
and 'all other Indian Ducks, at all ages, 
d’lu! adult male has a large portion of 
the plumage* white ; and the central tail- 
feathers are greatly lengthened. The 
female lias the plumage of a dull brown 
colour and the middle tail-feathers are 
not lengthened. 



THE STIFF-TAILED DUCKS. 


The Ducks of this group are very widely 
distributed over the world, but only one 
species occurs in India. 

The tail of all these Ducks is of very 
remarkable construction, being coii^)osed 
of eighteen very narrow stiff feathers 
of considerable length. I'he up[)er and 
under tail-coverts are, at the same time, 
extremely short, so that the tail-feathers 
become very [prominent. M'hc Indian 
species, in addition to its curious tail, 
has the base of the upper mandible 
miu'h (enlarged, and the whole bill 
coloured blue, so tlial its general appear- 
ance is vefy grotestjue. 

The character of the plumage is barred, 
and the two sexes are not very differently 
coloured. 'Fhc speculum is of the same 
colour as the rest of the wing, which is 
extremely small. The feet are very 
powerful, the middle toe being quite 
double the length of the tarsus. The 
head is not crested. The l)ill is short 
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and wide, and somewhat broader near the 
tip than at the base. 

As the sexes in this Duck are so much 
alike, it is improbable that the drake 
should have a post-nuptial phase of plum- 
age. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the drake undergoes a partial moult 
in the spring, as well as a complete moult 
in the autumn. 



122. THE STIFF-TAILED DUCK. 

Erisnia tu ra leucoccpha /a, ( S CO r>o L i ) . 

Primaries nearly uniform drab brown, 
with darker tips. 

Axillaries white. 

Under tail-coverts cross-barred. 

Base of the upper mandible much 
swollen. 

Tail comf)Osed of narrow, stiff feathers, 
projecting fully three inches l)eyond 
their coverts. 

MALE : -The whole head, except the 
crown, pure white. 

FEMALE ; — Only the chin, the throat, 
and a broad band under the eye white. 

Vernacular Names : — None known. 

The Stiff-ttiiled 1 )uck has been obtained 
several times in India, but in places so 
remote from each other that we may 
safely predict that it will eventually be 
observed over the whole of Northern 
India. 

The first Indian-killed specimen was 
shot by Mr. F. Field. He says of this : 
— I shot this bird on the 28th of Octolj>er 
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at the ‘ old nullah,/ about a mile from the 
Civil Station of Loodhiana, Punjab. It 
was sitting alone in a pool. I stalked up 
close behind some reeds, and then showed 
myself, expecting to see it fly. All it did 
was to cock its little stiff, thin pointed tail, 
and swim off in a quiet way for some ten 
yards. Its appearance, while swimming 
with its tail turned upward, was most 
[)eculiar. I tried to frighten it into 
flying, but it would not rise, so I shot it 
while* swimming.’^ 

'Phe next recorded specimen was ob- 
tained by Mr. W. N. Chill in the Najafgarh 
jhil near 1 )elhi. A third was also obtained 
by this gentleman near the same locality 
on the 28th of October of the same year. 
He subsequently got two more Ducks of 
this species near Faruknagger. Mr. I.ean 
of the 5th llengal Cavalry shot a bird of 
this species in the Pilil)heet District, 
Mr. T. Bomford was fortunate' enough to 
acquire a specimen of this Duck in 
February at Multan Keengurh on the 
bank of the Indus river. 

In the British Museum there is a skin 
of this species which was obtained at 
Peshawar in March by General K inloch, 
and another at Delhi by Lieut. J. H. 
(^rant in January. 
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Mr. F. Finn procuted two specimens 
of this Duck in the Calcutta market, 
and he informs us that Capt. E. D. White 
shot one between Lucknow and Bareilly 
on the 22nd of January, in heavy 
moult; also that Capt. H. J. Sherwood, 
obtained three specimens in December 
in the Ganges Kadar, 20 miles south of 
Roorki, and that I jcut. C. R. Bushe met 
with one bird of this species at Sialkote, 
Punjab, in February. 

The distribution of the StifP*tailed 
Duck is very similar to that of the Marbled 
Duck. It a])pears to be migratory, but 
to no great extent. The birds that 
visit India probably come from Turke- 
stan. It occurs in 8 i)ain ; on l)oth the. 
southern and northern sliores of the 
Mediterranean, straggling sometimes into 
C'entral Euroi)e, and is found through 
Palestine and South-western Asia as far 
as Turkes'tan. It is also said to occur in 
Southern Siberia. 

This Duck does not appear to be 
common anywhere, and its history can 
only be arrived at by the joining together 
of fragmentary notes. Mr. A. B. Brooke, 
writing of this l)ird in Sardinia, says : - ■ 
“ They were not numerous, and seemed 
to go singly or in pairs ; and I never saw 
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more than two together, more frequently 
single birds. I watched a fine old male 
one day, for a long time, feeding by 
himself in the middle of a small lake, 
but always safely out of shot ; he was 
diving strongly and vigorously, dashing 
himself under the water, where he re- 
mained a considerable time. Their 
peculiar attitude in the water, along with 
their short, l)road, pale-blue bill, gives 
them a most quaint appearance.’’ 

Mr.'J. Whitehead observed this Duck 
in Corsica. He writes : — “ The first of 
these curious Ducks I shot on 14th April ; 
it was a male. On the 7th May, in 
the same pond, I noticed two males and 
three females. The males were rushing 
after one another, every now and then 
stopping short beside the females, and 
hoisting their very jxiculiar tails straight 
in the air, spreading out every feather to 
its utmost, until the tails looked exactly 
like a hand with all the fingers spread 
out. They were still in the same place 
on 28th May and, no doubt, had nests.” 

Canon Tristram tells us that on the 
Halloula Lake, in Northern Africa, “we 
found two nests of the White-headed Duck 
{Erismatnra niersa) among the sedge, 
containing, the one three, the other eight 
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eggs. These are very* large for the size of 
the bird, almost perfectly elliptical in shape, 
and a line longer and wider than those 
of the Velvet Scoter, of an extremely 
rough texture, unlike that of any other 
Duck, more resembling the egg of the 
Bean-Goose, but far more coarsely grained, 
and of a dull white colour. The habits 
and flight of the bird are more like those 
of a Grebe than a 1 Hick ; it often saves 
itself by diving, and remains under water 
for a considerable time.” 

Writing of Transylvania, Messrs. Dan- 
ford and Harvie Brown say : This 

curious Duck, which we found in Mez6.seg, 
is not very common. We met with a 
flock of nine or ten IHrds at a small reedy 
lake near Zah ; but, owing to the difficulty 
of paddling the wretched square-ended 
canoes or punts (esdnak).^ the only substi- 
tutes for boats in the country, we found 
great difficulty in getting near them, and 
for some days only succeeded in shooting 
one male, and that at very long range. 
A couple of days before our departure, 
however, we were more fortunate ; the 
birds were tamer, and let us get a numl)er 
of long shots, by which we killed three 
more males and a female. They never 
attempted to leave the lake, but after a 
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short rapid flight pitched again, generally 
about the same place. They swam very 
fast, keeping tbeir stiff woodpeckerdikc 
tails erect at right angles with the body, 
and when wounded, though they dived con- 
stantly, showed no disposition to escape, 
like other Ducks, l.)y hiding among the 
reeds, but, on the contrary, avoided them. 
The l)i]I of the male, when newly killed, 
is of a beautiful pure ultramarine, this 
colour extending even to the interior of 
the mouth. It soon fades, l)eing merely 
connected with a thin, easily moved mem- 
l)rane ; and in twenty -four hours the bill 
loses its brilliant appearance, turning to a 
brownish grey.” 

Mr. F. Finn tells us that a captive 
st)eciinen in Calcutta floated low in the 
water, but not submerged, and the tail 
was ke|)t more or less raised above the 
level of the back. 

The authors 1 have quotdd regard- 
ing the habits of this Duck, seem agreed 
that this bird, when swimming, holds 
' its tail more or less erect, but we find 
Mr. Abel Cliapman telling us that the 
tail of this Duck is carried under water 
as a rudder. He and Mr. AV. J. Buck 
in their charming book, “ Wild Spain,” 
say : — 
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“ Presently tlie binocular rested on six 
of tlie most extraordinary wild-fowl we 
ever met with — gaml)olling and splashing 
about on the water, chasing each other, 
now above now beneath its surface like a 
school of f)orpoises ; they appeared half 
birds, half wat(;r-tortoises, with which the 
lagoon al)Otinds. We were wi'll sheltered 
by a fringe of sedges, and presently ihe 
strangers entered a small reed-margined 
])ight, swimming very deep, only their 
turtle-shaped backs and heavy heAds in 
sight. Here we cre])t down on them, 
and as they sat, splashing and [greening 
in the shallow water, stopped three — two 
dead, the third escaping, winged. They 
proved to be a duck and drake of the 
White-fronted Duck, Erisinatura mersa — 
heavily built diving-ducks, round in the 
back, broad and flat in the chest, with 
small wings like a Grebe, and long, stiff 
tails like*a Cormorant — the latter, being 
carried under water as a rudder, is not 
visible when the bird is swimming. The 
enormously sw^ollen bill of the drake- 
pale waxen blue in colour- -completed 
as singular a picture of a feathered fowl 
as the writer ever came across : they 
were, in fact, no less remarkaljle in form 
and colour, now we had them in hand, 
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than they had at. ‘first appeared in the 
water.'' 

The eggs of ^this Duck, of which there 
is a large series in the British Museum 
from Spain, Algeria, the Dobnidscha and 
Southern Russia, are well described by 
Canon 'I'ri strain in liis note, above quoted. 
I have only to add that marfy of the eggs 
have a very pale tinge of green. They 
are out (;f all proportion to the size of 
the bird, and measure from 2*6 to 2*8 in 
length*, and from 1*95 to 2*05 in breadth. 
Most of the eggs are truly elliptical, but 
a few are slightly pointed at one end. 

The perfectly adult male has the crown 
of the head black. With this exception, 
the wliole head is white, followed by a 
broad black collar which covers nearly 
the whole neck. The upper part of the 
breast, its sides, and the whole of the sides 
of the body are closely cross-barred with 
rich chestnut-brown and blahk. The 
lower l:)reast and the abdomen are brown, 
each feather broadly tipped with satin- 
white or very pale grey. These tips fail 
to conceal the main brown portion of 
the feathers, and the lower plumage presents 
the appearance of being barred, in a very 
irregular manner, with brown and grey. 
The under tail-coverts are pale fulvous, 
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cross-barred with black. The mantle is 
reddish brown, closely vermiculated with 
blackish. The back, thq scapulars, and 
the long flank-feathers, which reach 
nearly to the tip of the upper tail-coverts, 
are closely vermiculated and speckled with 
l)lack and pale fulvous, 'fhe rump is 
cross-barred With black and grey, 'J'he 
upper tail-coverts are chestnut ; the tail 
blackish brown. The upper wing-coverls 
are brown, speckled with fulvous. The 
primaries are pale drab-brown, irather 
darker on the outer web and at the tip 
than on the inner web. The outer second- 
aries are of much the same colour as the 
primaries, but the inner, long secondaries 
are much darker brown. 'Fhe outer 
web of all the secondaries is mottled 
with fulvous. The axillaries are pure 
white ; the under wing-coverts are mixed 
ashy and white. 

Youngt^r males differ from the adult 
males, above described, in having tlie 
feathers of the crown brown, often lipped 
with fulvous. The breast-feathers are 
broadly tipped with very bright golden- 
fulvous, without a trace of black bars. 
The hindneck is dark brown, but the 
other parts of the broad collar round the 
neck are grey or fulvous, closely barred 
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with dark brown. The upper plumage is 
of a richer fulvous, and the lower plumage 
is often snffuse^l with rich golden brown. 
Males in this state of plumage often have 
the upper taibcoverts barred as in the 
female ; not ('hestnut, as in the adult 
male. 

The series of males of this species in 
the Hritisli Museum, which bear dated 
labels, were procured from I )e(^.einber to 
March, and the un dated specimens appear 
to bo birds in ordinary winter |)lumage. 
Many of these exhibit one or two tiny 
\vhite feathers mixed with the dark ones 
on the crown. It is difficult to account 
for the presence of these white feathers, 
except on the supposition that in summer 
the drake ac(]uires a white crown, in place 
of the dark one. I’liat birds in this 
plumage have not yet been observed is 
not remarkable, seeing how little is known 
of many of the common ’Ducks in 
summer plumage. The Stiff-tailed Duck 
is at all times a rare l)ird, occurs in countries 
where observers are not numerous, and 
the drake may well have been overlooked 
in summer, even by those naturalists who 
have found the nest. 

The adult female differs from the male 
chiefly in respect to the colour of the 
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head. The whole ot* the forehead and 
crown, to a point below the eye, are rich 
])rown. A broad white l^and runs from 
the base of the upper mandible, on either 
side, to the back of the head, followed 
below by a broad brown band. The chin 
and throat, and the whole space between 
these brown bands, are pure white. 'Fhe 
hindneck is brown and the broad collar 
round the neck is grey or fulvous, closely 
Ijarred with dark brown as in the male. 
The other parts of the plumage aiul the 
wings do not differ from the same parts in 
the male, except that the ui)[)er tail-coverts, 
are cross-barred like the rump, not plain 
chestnut. 

Male : length about 17 ; wing 6.| ; tail 4. 
Female : length about 16 ; wing 6 ; tail 3^. 
The bill in old drakes is blue ; in females 
and young males, dull plumbeous. The 
irides are dark brown. d1ie legs and feet 
are bluish'black. I'he weight of this Duck 
does not a])pear to have been recorded. 



THE MERGANSERS. 

'rHE Mergansers or Saw-bills differ from 
all other J )iicks in having a narrow bill, 
(juite unlike that of an ordinary Duck, 
and furnished on the margins of both 
mandibles with a series of distinct sharp- 
])oinhxl, saw-like teeth, curving backwards, 
'rhe Mergansers have longer wings and 
lighter bodies for their size than the 
diving Ducks, and are more powerful 
on the wing. They have the j)rimaries 
coloured as in the 'J>ue Ducks, but the con- 
trast between the two webs of each quill 
is perhaps not quite so strong. Like the 
Ducks also, the males have a post-nuptial 
plumage, apt)arently very closely resem- 
bling that of the female. The Mergansers 
have strong feet, the toes being much 
longca- than live tarsus, and these birds 
possess unrivalled powers of diving. 

The Mergansers may be divided intt; 
two minor sections : the Mergansers and 
the Smews. 

'I'he Mergansers arc of about the si/e of 
an ordinary Duck. I'ho bill is about the 
.^86 
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length of the head, alid extremely narrow. 
The crown is furnished with a conspicuous 
crest in both sexes. Iij the Goosander, 
the crest of the male is thick and l)ushy, 
and about one and a half inch in length ; 
that of the female is longer, some of the 
feathers measuring two and a half inches 
in length, and more pointed. In the 
Red-breasted Merganser, the crest of the 
male is very narrow and straight, and in 
a measure double, the longest feathers 
measuring about three inches, Therfeinalc 
has a miK'h shorter crest, also narrow and 
straight, the feathers seldom exceeding a 
length of an inch and a half. 

Mr. W. r. Pycraft has kindly drawn 
my attention to the very peculiar formation 
of the trachea in the Mergansers, by 
means of which the sexes may be deter- 
mined without dissection or regard to 
plumage. Tlie trachea of the male 
Goosander has two enlargements ; that of 
the female only one. In the male Red- 
breasted Merganser, the trachea has one 
enlargement ; that of the female has none 
at all. These enlargements, or the absence 
of them, can l)e easily felt by passing the 
forefinger and thumb down the sides of 
the neck of the birds, from the head to 
the base of the neck. 
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'rhc Smew is about the size of a Wigeon. 
The bill is very small, and much broader 
at the base thari at the ti]). 'fhe crown 
of the head of lx)th sexes is furnished 
with a ljushy crest, about one inch in 
length. 

The differences l)etween the Ooosander 
of India and the Ooosander of Europe 
and Northern Asia are very small, and I 
do not follow Count Salvador! in keeping 
the two races distinct. 'Fhe male of the 
Indian bird has ordinarily broader l)lack 
margins to the inner long secondaries ; 
the female has the crown of the head 
tinged with grey. 

More than thirty years ago, Gould 
described a species of Merganser from 
China. The bird is now in the British 
Museum, and is the only specimen of 
the species known. In the general colour 
of its plumage, it resembles the female 
of the Red“breasted Mergans(2r. It is 
obviously an immature male, and has 
already acquired some black feathers on 
the back and tlie double-barred wing of 
the adult male. This species, named 
Alergus Sijuamatus by Gould, is remark- 
able in that it has the sides of the breast 
and the sides of the body pale buff, each 
feather with a double crescentic black 
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band, one within tho other, and parallel 
to the margin of the feather. If this bird 
really came from China, and (ioiild 
expresses no doubt on the matter, it may 
be looked for in Upper Burma and the 
Shan States. 

No other species of Merganser can be 
expected to occur within our limits. 



123. THE GOOSANDER. 

Afcr^anSi'j' /nt’ri:^(ifisery ( 1 N N/i*'.us) 

Outer web of the primaries l)]ackish ; 

inner web drab, with a l)lackish tip. 
Axillaries and tiridiir tail -coverts pure 
white. 

Margins of the bill furnished with saw- 
like teeth. 

No black band across the white of the* 
folded wing. 

MALE Head black, sharply defined 
from the white neck ; sides of the body 
pure white. 

FEMALE : — Head and neck chestnut- 
brown, sharply defined from the body- 
plumage ; sides of the body grey, 
freckled with white. 

VERNACUtAR NAMES: — None known. 

The (joosandcr is a permanent resident 
in the Himalayas from Kashmir to Assam ; 
and a not uncommon winter visitor to the 
plains of the* northern part of the Empire. 


Merganser castor and Merganser comains of 
the British Museum Catalogue. 
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This Duck has been observed in so many 
localities in the plains that it is unneces- 
sary to trace its distribution in any great 
detail, and I propose to indi('ate only a few 
points which may be considered, so far as 
we know at present, its southern limits. 

The bird, said to be of this species, 
which was procured by Mr. E. H. Aitken 
in the Boml)ay harbour, from the fact 
that it was found on salt water, was 
presumably a Red-breasted Merganser. 
Omitting Bombay, therefore, froifl con- 
sideration, and commencing on the west, 
we find this bird recorded from Dera 
Ismail Khan and next from Ajmere. In 
the Central Provinces it has been obtained 
as far south as Raipur and wSaml)ul[)ur. 
It is fairly common in Chutia Nagpur as 
far down as Singl)hum, and it has been 
observed in P>engal at Bancura and 
BardwaUj not very far north of ('alrutta. 
This species is found throughout Assam 
and the mountain streams of the ranges 
of hills extending to Sylhet and Cachar, 
and it is very abundant in the upper 
reaches of the Irrawaddy river from Sinbo 
to Myitkyina. 

In the Himalayas this species is found 
in summer at elevations above 1 0,000 
feet, In winter.it comes down to below 
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2,000 feet, and no doubt most of the birds 
scatter themselves over the plains. 

1"he GoosaiK^er occurs over the whole 
continent of Europe and a great part of 
the continent of Asia. In summer this 
species is found within the Arctic circle. 
In winter it moves down to Southern and 
Central Europe and rarely to north-west 
Africa. It occurs at that season in China 
and Japan. In Central Asia and the 
Himalayas it appears to be more or less 
of a constant resident, moving vertically 
according to season, or migrating short 
distances only, as from the Himalayas, 
for instance, to the neighbouring plains 
of India. 

In the plains, the Goosander arrives 
about the end of November and leaves 
in March. 

'i'he Cioosander is a common bird in 
the Upper Irrawaddy, and occurs in small 
parties of from two or three to six. Owing 
to my being obliged to travel about in 
steamers, I never succeeded in shooting 
one of these birds, but Commander A, (J. 
Yorstoun kindly procured one and sent 
me the skin for identification. These 
birds are l)y no means very wild, but they 
generally keep out of gun-range. I'hey 
frequent the clearest parts of the river. 
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where the current is stj-ong and the water 
flows over a pebl)ly bottom. I have never 
seen them near mud an^ weeds, and I 
believe that they eat nothing but fish. They 
dive incessantly and come up in the most 
unex|)ected places, d'hey dive both up 
and down stream and remain a very con- 
siderable lime under water. Frequently 
they sit fairly high on the water, but they 
possess the power of submerging tlie 
body, and when alarmed or wounded, or 
swimming up-stream, little more thitn the 
head and neck is visible above water. 
From the backward position of the legs 
of this Duck, it might l)e imagined that 
it could hardly walk, but Mr. Finn 
assures us that the Goosander walks as 
well as most Ducks. The cry of this 
species is usually a harsh croak, but 
Mr. Booth describes the note of the 
female and young birds as a low plaintive 
whistle. The flesh of tlie Goosander, as 
might be expected, is remarkably rank 
and is not fit for the table. 

The Goosander is almost invariably 
found in fresh waters, and it is only in 
very severe frosty weather that it goes to 
sea. It has a preference for clear water 
flowing over pebbles and rocks, and it is 
seldom found far from forest. 
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I reproduce the following remarks on 
the Goosander from Mr. E. T. Boothes 
“ Rough Notes : — “An adult female 
with her half-fledged brood resting quietly 
in the bright sunshine on the unruffled 
surface of one of the larger lochs, presents 
a sight that would doubtless prove puzzling 
to one unaccpiainted with the habits of 
these singular birds. The female, ever 
on the alert for the first signs of danger, 
floats motionless with her head drawn 
backhand beak resting on the feathers of 
the breast, the youngsters l)y whom she 
is surrounded appearing to vary in colour 
from a creamy salmon to a dull slate. 
One momcmt half or three-fourths of the 
brood show up the former conspicuous 
tint, while shortly after a transformation 
takes place and the colours are reversed. 
A glance through a strong binocular at 
once solves the mystery, and reveals the 
half-fledged juveniles spreading themselves 
out to enjoy the warmth of the sun. 
From time to time a portion of the brood 
turn over on their backs, remaining often 
in this position for several seconds ; the 
next minute a bird or two may be seen, 
each with one foot flapping in the air and 
paddling slowly round with the other ; 
while engaged in these antics the bright 
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► colours of the underpart^are clearly exposed 
to view. . . . 

“ Throughout the districts in which I 
met with Goosanders during the breeding 
season, the females appeared in some 
instances to resort to situations for 
nesting puri)oses at a considerable eleva- 
tion on the hills. i\ cavity in a large 
and partially decayed birch was pointed 
out by a keeper as the spot from which 
some eggs (previously s(xai in his pos- 
session) had been taken. The olcf and 
weather-l)eaten stump was on the out- 
skirts of a thicket of l)irch, fir, and 
alder, stretching from a swamp U]) a steep 
brae, and within a mile of a loch on which 
I have repeatedly watched two or three 
l)rood.s. Tlie tree was carefully exa minced, 
and 1 noticed that down from tlie breast 
of the bird was still clinging to the rotten 
wood ; tlK; general appearance also of the 
rubbish in the hollow left little doubt as 
to the truth of the statement. . . . 

“ Goosanders are blessed with a strong, 
healthy appetite, their visits at times 
proving exceedingly distasteful to the 
custodians of lakes and rivers. When 
wounded or alarmed, 1 have occasionally 
remarked that an immense quantity of 
fish was thrown up. After a shot with a 
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punt-gun, some winters back, on Heigham , 
Sounds, in the east of Norfolk, at a 
number of th(f;Se birds sitting with other 
fowl at the edge of a wake on the ice, 
scores of small rudd and roach were dis- 
covcrc,‘d lying on the surface where the 
flock had been resting. On the upper 
waters of the Lyon, in Perthshire, while 
concealed among th(* aldta-s on the bank 
of the river, I watched, at the distance 
of only a few yards, eight or ten immature 
birdt diving for food in the shallows 
among some large stones. At last the 
))arty appeared satisfled, and ])addled 
slowly to some ledges of rock, aj^parently 
with the intention of landing, when, offer- 
ing a good chance, five were stopped with 
the two barrels. The quantity of trout, 
all perfectly fresh, that were shaken from 
their throats would have more than half 
filled a moderately sized fish-creel. 

“ When unmolested this species is })y 
no means shy ; in many of the Highland 
glens I have seen them resting on the 
stones by the river-side, within a short 
distance of the road, paying little or no 
attention to the traffic.” 

The nest of the Goosander has not yet 
been taken in the Himalayas, and we owe 
all we know regarding the breeding of this 
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bird to European writers. Mr. Robert 
Read, writing to Dr. Stiarpe, says: — ‘‘A 
nest which I found in jATlhshire was 
in the head of a hollow wyeh-ehii in a 
steep wood sloping down to a large fresh- 
water loch. It contained twelve eggs of 
a bufiiish tint, the last laid being much 
paler than the others. It consisted simply 
of a mass of down of a pale lavender- 
colour, almost white, with which was 
mixed up a lot of chips and fine [)articles 
of rotten wood.” ^ 

Mr. Seebohm writes “ 'Fhe fiivourite 
nesting-place of the Goosander is in a 
hollow tree-trunk ; Init in localities where 
such sites arc: n(H plentiful, it shows con- 
siderable fertility of rcjsource and capa- 
bility of adaptation to circ:iimstances in 
choosing the best substitute. On these 
occasions, howevc:r, it often disj)kiys more 
wit than wisdom. As the House- Martin 
has discov'ered that under the eaves of 
a rc^of a l^etter shelter for its nest is to 
be found than under an overhanging cliff, 
so the Goosander immediately avails itself 
of the wooden boxes which the Finns 
fasten up in the trees to tempt thenu 
'These boxes, or ‘‘ holkar,'" are made with 
a trap-door behind, so that the peasant 
may daily ro\) the nest, and thus make 
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the too-confiding Hird lay a score or more 
eggs before the wary man thinks it prudent 
to cease his depredations, and allow the 
Goosander to sit upon the rest for fear 
of spoiling his next year’s harvest. If 
these boxes be not provided, and no 
hollow frees are availalde, the Goosander 
finds a hole under a rock or a deft in the 
cliff, and has been known to utilise tlie 
old nest of a crow or bird of prey in a 
tree or the top of a pollard willow.” 

The Goosander commences to build 
its nest as early as the end of April, and 
eggs may be found up to the middle of 
June. The eggs are eight to twelve in 
number. Most of the eggs are perfect 
ellipses, rather elongated ; a few have one 
end rather more pointed than the other. 
'I’he shell is smooth and fairly glossy. 
In colour the eggs are a warm creamy 
buff. They measure from 2*5 to 2*9 in 
length, and from i'8 to 1*9 in breadth. 

'J'hc adult male has the whole head, 
crest and upper neck, glossy black. The 
lower neck, the U|)per part of the mantle, 
the whole lower plumage, sides of the 
body, axillaries and under wing-coverts are 
white, tinged witli salmon or pink during 
life. I'he thighs and the sides of the 
rump are white, vermiculated with grey. 
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The lower part of Ae mantle and the 
upper back, together vrith the long inner 
scapulars, are deep black. The lower back, 
the rump and the uppei^ tail-coverts are 
ashy grey with dark shafts. The tail- 
feathers are ashy brown with black shafts. 
The winglet, or small quills on the edge 
of the wing, are black. The upper wing- 
coverts along the edge of the wing, and 
those next the white scapulars, are grey 
mottled with black. The remaining u|)per 
wing-coverts are pure white ; the larger, 
lower series with concealed Ijlack oases, 
'rhe primaries have the inner web drab, 
its tip and the whole outer web dark 
brown or blackish. The first four second- 
aries have the outer web l)lack, the inner 
brown. The remaining short secondaries 
are wholly white. The long inner second- 
aries are white w’ith a black margin, the 
last one with the inner web almost entirely 
black. The two innermost secondaries 
are uniformly brown. 

The male in |)Ost nui)tjal j^lumage 
resembles the female, but has traces of a 
l)lack ring round the neck and the normal 
white wing of the winter plumage. 

The adult female has the chin and 
throat white tinged with rufous. With 
this exception, the whole head, the crest 
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an(L the neck are' chestnut-brown, the 
crown somewhat clarker and tinged with 
grey. 'I"he wjiole upper plumage, the 
tail, the first and second series of upper 
wing-coverts, and the scapulars are grey, 
each feather with a black shaft. The 
whole lower plumage is white ; the sides 
of the breast and of the l)ody more or 
less grey, freckled in places with white. 
'I'he under wing-coverts and the axil lari es 
are white, d’he last series of the upper 
wingitoverts are w^hite with concealed 
ashy brown bases. The primaries and 
the outer secondaries reseml)le those of 
the male, and there is the same white 
speculum. The inner long secondaries 
are ashy grey with dark l^rown margins. 

Ducklings change into a plumage very 
closely resembling that of the adult female, 
and the crest seems to i>e fully developed 
from the very first. 

Young males commence to acquire the 
adult plumage about February, and the 
change goes on throughout the spring. 
'Fhe parts first affected are the back and 
the throat, which turn black by a change 
of colour in the feather. The wings 
probably remain unaltered till the autumn 
moult. 

The male is considerably larger than 
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the female. Male : length about 26 ; 
wing III; tail about 5. Female: length 
about 24; wing lol ; tai^ 4.]. In both 
sexes, the bill is vermilion or deep red, 
with the nail blackish. The i rides vary 
from brown to deep red. 'I'he legs and 
feet are red. \Vcight up to 3 ] lb. 
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129. THE RED-BREASTED 
MERGANSER. 

Alerf^anser serrator^ (Linnv??us). 

Outer web of the primaries blackish ; 
inner web drab, with a blackish tip. 

A.\dlaries and under tail-coverts pure 
white. 

Margins of the bill furnished with saw- 
like teeth. 

With one or with two black bands 
across the white of the folded wing. 

MALE ; — Head black, sharply defined 
from the white neck ; two black' bands 
across the white of the wing ; sides of 
the body vermiculated with black. 

FEMALE ; — Head and neck More or less 
rufous, not sharply defined from the 
body-plumage ; one black band across 
the white of the wing; sides of the body 
brown, margined with grey. 

Vernacular Names : — None known. 

There arc only two properly authenticated 
instances known of the occurrence of the 
Red-breasted Merganser within the limits 
402 
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of the Indian Empire. ^The first specimen 
was shot by Colonel Yerbury in the 
Karachi harbour, and th^ wings of this 
])ird are now in the British Museum, 
The second specimen is in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and we are informed 
by Mr. Finn that this bird was obtained 
in the Calcutta market. It must, there- 
fore, have been caught somewhere in 
Bengal. 

I'here is no reason to think that the 
Red-breasted Merganser is an exce.s^ively 
rare bird in India, but being entirely a 
sea-coast species, it is, no doul)t, seldom 
observed. 

The Merganser which was supposed, 
by an error, to have been shot by Cajitain 
E. Bishop at Manora Point, Karachi, was 
in reahty shot outside our limits. Captain 
Bishop, writing to Mr. Camming on 
February 21st, 1890, says: — “The Mer- 
ganser pre*sented by me to the Karachi 
Museum was shot at Charbar, Mekran 
Coast, and not at Karachi, as stated in 
Mr. Murray’s work.” 

The bird of this group whicli Mr. K 
H. Aitken obtained in the month of 
December in the Bombay harbour, from 
the fact of its being found on the sea- 
coast, was most probal)ly of the present 
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species, and not fi Goosander, It was 
an immature bird, and the determination 
of these birds, v^hen young, was not such 
an easy matter some years ago as it is now. 

The Red-breasted Merganser ranges all 
over the northern hemisphere, being found 
in summer from the 50th degree of north 
latitude up to, and within, the Arctic 
circle. In winter it is found in Southern 
Europe, and a considerable portion of 
Southern Asia from the Black and 
Caspkin Seas to China and Japan, and 
it occurs at this season in the greater part 
of the United States of America. 

The Red-breasted Merganser at the 
breeding season frequents fresh-water lakes 
and rivers which are not very distant from 
the sea ; but at other times it is essentially 
a salt-water bird, being almost invariably 
found on the sea-coast and in the estuaries 
of rivers. It prefers those p^yts of the 
coast which are rocky. 

This species is not usually seen in large 
flocks, except in winter. At other times 
it is found in small companies, or even 
in couples. Its habits do not differ in 
any important respect from those of the 
Goosander, )nit, being a sea-coast bird, 
it appears to find a good deal of its food 
among rhe sea-weed. As a rule the flesh 
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of this species is as vnpalatnl)le as that 
of the Goosander, but at times it is said 
to be free from any fishy JJavoiir. 

'These birds have a quick and powerful 
flight, but tliey rise from the water with 
a considerable s])lash and generally fly 
low. They possess the power, like the 
Goosander, of sinking the body in the 
water at will, till only the head and neck 
are visible. 

The following extracts will, I trust, 
enable my readers to form a goocf idea 
of the general habits of this species in 
Europe. 

Writing of this species in his ‘‘ Bird- 
Life of the Borders,” Mr. Al)el Chapman 
says “ Exquisitely graceful in form and 
]>luniage, it is yet so wholly useless when 
killed,' that no professional fowler would 
waste a charge of powder and shot over 
them. The Mergansers are, nevertheless, 
the most timid, wild, and utterly in- 
accessible of all the wild birds of the sea. 
So keen and alert is their vision, and so 
hateful the human race, that they will 
not, wittingly, allow the presence of 
a punt on the same square mile of sea 
as themselves ; it is, in fact, often ludicrous 
to observe the immense distances at which 
their almost irrational timidity bids them 
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decamp. Spending the night at sea, they 
enter the estuaries at dawn, and for the 
period of daylight succeed in setting at 
naught all the arts and stratagems of man 
— to them indeed, and to the Golden-eyes, 
belongs alone of all their watchful tribe 
the credit of out-manceiivring and nullifying 
the most elaborate devices of their arch- 
enemy. They systematically enter waters 
which are as free and open to punts as 
to themselves, remain there for their own 
purposes all day, and, evading every artifice 
to outwit them, leave again at night for 
the open sea, without losing the number 
of their mess. Of course, in punting year 
after year, a stray chance does turn up at 
intervals to work in a successful shot, but 
as a rule Mergansers and Golden-eyes are 
more than a match for the most skilful 
fowler that ever went afloat. 

“ The only shots T have .known at 
Mergansers from a punt have occurred 
eitlier when they are caught sunning 
themselves round a Ijend in a curving 
sand-bank — this is a habit they often 
indulge in at midday, when a dozen may 
often be seen basking together — or in a 
narrow ‘gut^ where a punt can creep 
up unseen. They rarely, however, trust 
themselves in such dangerous spots, and 
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if they should happen to find themselves 
hemmed in, in a cul de sac^ will attempt to 
dive back past the punt, rather than fly 
over ^ dry ’ land (or wliat Mergansers 
may regard as such). 'I'hey feed entirely 
on shrimps and small fish, and are (jiiite 
uneatable. There are, however, few more 
beautiful objects than a newly-killed 
Merganser drake. As he lies on the fore- 
deck — the weird, half-uncanny expression 
in his blood-red eye still undimmed; the 
slim, snake like neck and glossy 4 iead, 
adorned with its long double crest — one- 
half standing straight out backwards, like 
the ‘ toppin ^ of a Peewit, the other 
pointing downwards toward the back {md 
pendent., as invariably represented in books) ; 
then the lovely but evanescent salmon 
hues Vhich tinge his breast — all these 
points, together with the bold and brightly 
contrasted plumage, combine to form as 
beautiful ;?n object as any that Nature has 
produced.’’ 

Sir Ralph Payne-Oallwey cpiite cor- 
roborates this account of the wariness of 
the Merganser. He says : — ‘‘Of all wild- 
fowl, except perhaps Golden-eyes, they are 
the most restless and wary ; never quiet, 
always swimming, diving, and flying, and 
to no apparent en.d. I never yet saw one 
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at rest with head down, and bill tucked 
under the wing, i'hcy are ever on the 
look-out, and tljipugh there may be hun- 
dreds on all sides, they cannot be a\)- 
|)roached within a long shot, without the 
best of luck and care. Any fowler who 
can now and then push his punt wntbin 
shot of these birds may rest assured that 
he is most favourably equipped for shoot- 
ing. It is the best of practice for a 
beginner. He will be surprised how tame 
Duck^and >Vige<)n will afterwards appear. 
All Mergansers, from their piscivorous 
habits, are unfit for food, but offer from 
time to time such tempting shots that it 
is not in mortal to pass them by.” 

Dr. Saxby, referring to the nesting 
habits of the Red-breasted Merganser in 
Shetland, says : — “ Although they often 
lay amongst long grass, they seem to 
prefer the shelter of a roof of some kind, 
and thus it is that the eggs are most 
commonly found under rocks, in rabbit- 
burrows, and even in crevices in old walls ; 
but, whatever may be the situation chosen, 
the nest always consists of a hollow 
scraped in the ground, and lined to a 
greater or less extent with down, feathers 
and dead plants, the amount of material 
being increased as incubation proceeds.” 
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In addition to tlie sites mentioned 
iil)ove3 this species is^said to breed also 
in holes of trees like thg Goosander. 

The Red-breasted Merganser nests in 
May or June, nnd lays as many as twelve 
eggs. The eggs are not unlike those 
of the Goosander, but are smaller and 
generally of a darker creamy-buff colour, 
often slightly tinged with green. They 
measure from 2*4 to 2*8 in length, and 
from 1*6 to 1*85 in l)readth. 

The adult male has the whole# head, 
crest and upper neck deep, glossy black. 
The lower neck is white, with a black 
longitudinal band on the hinder part. 
The chest and the sides of the mantle are 
rufous, streaked with black. J'he lower 
plumage is pure white, excel )t the sides 
of the body, which are vcrmiculated with 
black. The axillaries are white, and the 
under wing-coverts largely so. 'The middle 
portion oY the lower hindneek, the mantle, 
the back and all the long inner scapulars 
are deep black. The lateral feathers of 
the back, near the junction of the wing 
with the l:)ody, are much lengthened and 
have tlie central portion pure white, d'he 
outer scapulars are white. The rump and 
the upper tail-coverts are vcrmiculated 
with ashy grey ^ and black. The tail is 
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ashy brown. The first series of upper 
wing-coverts, along the margin of the 
wing, is brown; the second or middle 
series is white. 'The third series is white, 
with partly concealed black bases, the 
portion visible forming a black band across 
the white of the wing. The primaries are 
drab on the inner web, the tip black ; the 
outer webs are entirely black. The first 
four secondaries are blackish, with some 
white at the tip of the inner web. The next 
six art^ white, the base of the outer web 
black, the base of the inner web brown. 
The visil)le portions of the black bases 
of the outer webs form a second Ijlack 
bar across the wing. The next second- 
aries are white, margined with black ; the 
innermost secondaries are plain brown. 

With regard to the post-nuptial plumage 
of the male, Seebohm remarks “ Males 
in moulting-dress closely resemble males 
in first plumage, but have the dark mark- 
ings on the breast and flanks slate-grey 
instead of brown.” Yarreil says that 
“ old males from early spring till their 
autumn moult begins, lose the rich glossy 
green of the head and neck, which de- 
generates into an obscure brown, while 
the fine chestnut colour of the breast 
entirely disappears.” Lastly I quote from 
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Mr. Dresser, He writes : — “ In the plu- 
mage that the male of 'this species assumes 
for a short time during the summer, it 
resembles the female, bfit is distinguish- 
able by its larger size, the different colour 
of the abdomen and of the scapulars/^ 
These descriptions are conflicting, and I 
regret that I have seen no specimens of 
this Merganser, in post-nuptial plumage, 
to enable me to clear up the question. 

The adult female has the crown and 
the crest deep reddish brown ; th^ sides 
of the head and of the neck, chestnut 
mottled with white ; the chin, throat and 
foreneck, white mottled with chestnut ; 
the hindneck reddish brown. The whole 
upper plumage, the first and second series 
of upper wing-coverts and the scapulars 
are 'dark browui, each feather margined 
with ashy. 1 'he tail is ashy browm. The 
low'er plumage is white, the sides of the 
body brbwai with greyish margins. The 
axillaries are white ; the under wing- 
coverts nearly entirely so. The outer 
feathers of the larger series of upi)er w'ing- 
coverts are wfliite, tipped with black, and 
with blackish bases, partially concealed. 
The visible portions of the bases of these 
coverts do not, however, form a black 
bar across the wing, as in the male, owing 
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to the coverts immediately above them 
being brown, not white. The primaries 
and the outer secondaries resemble those 
of the male, the concealed black bases 
of the latter forming, as in the male, a 
broad black bar across thu! wing, below 
the white wing-coverts. All the inner, 
long secondaries are dark l)rown. 

Ducklings change from down into a 
plumage resembling that of the female. 
The young drakes do not appear to 
assume" the full plumage of the old drake 
until the second autumn. 

Male : length about 25 ; wing 9 A ; 
tail 3T Female : length about 22^; 
wing 84 ; tail 3;|. The male has the 
bill deep vermilion, with the ridge dusky. 
The legs are also deep vermilion. In 
the female the bill and legs are paler red. 
In both sexes the irides are blood-red ; in 
the youjig they are yellow. 'Die weight 
is said to run up to about 2 lb. 



125. THE SMEW. 

Af a Ihellns^ ( L i N N /K u s ) . 

Outer weh of the primaries blackish ; 

inner wcl) drab, with a l)lackish ti]). 
Axillaries and under tail-coverts [)ure 
white. 

Margins of the bill furnished with 
saw-like teeth. 

With two whiter bands across the l)lack 
of the folded wing. 

MALrK ; Crown of the head white ; with 
some black bars on the sides of the breast. 

FEMALE : Crown of the head chestnut ; 
with no black bars on the sides of the 
breast. 

Vkrnacular Names; — Nehcnnc, Hind.; 
Jhaloti)^ Oudh. 

'I'he Smew appears to be a fairly common 
bird, in winter, in the northern parts of 
the Empire. So far as we know, this 
species is not a resident in the Himalayas, 
but merely crosses these mountains on 
migration. Tlie Smew is found in the 
413 
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Punjab, Sind and Northern Guzcrat ; also 
in the North-west ‘Provinces and Oudh. 
It also occurs in Bengal, where Dr. 
Blanford met with it near Raniganj ; and 
in Orissa, whence it is recorded by Dr. 
Jerdon. There are several skins of this 
species in the British Museum that were 
procured by Falconer in Bengal. 

I can find no notice of the occurrence 
of this species in any part of the Empire 
east of Bengal, fmt there is apparently 
no rtjason why it should not occur 
commonly in Assam and thence down 
to Upper Burma. 

The Smew in summer is found through- 
out Northern Asia and over a great part 
of Northern Europe, up to the Arctic 
circle. In winter it migrates as far 
south as the Mediterranean, the Black 
and the Caspian Seas, India, China and 
Japan. 

The Smew arrives in Northern India 
in November and leaves again in March. 
'The birds that visit us are mostly immature, 
and only a small proportion consists of 
old males and females. 

Although the Smew, in most parts of 
its range, frequents alike salt and fresh 
water, here in India it seems to be ex- 
clusively a fresh -water species, being 
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found on tanks and Atkes of consideral)le 
extent and on the larger rivers. It is 
generally found in flocks, amounting 
sometimes to as many aft forty, but more 
frequently not exceeding a dozen or 
twenty. 

Little has l)een written by European 
authors regarding the habits of this species, 
and I shall here reproduce some of Mr. 
Hume’s excellent notes on the Smew 
as observed in India in winter. He says : 
— ‘‘ As a rule, they are wary hirers, and 
difificnlt to approach. They keep in deep 
water, far away from any covci', and you 
can only shoot them from a l)oat. They 
can swim faster than any ordinary iq)- 
country native l)oat can be [)ropelled, and 
faster than one can paddle a punt when 
lying down. They keep a very sharp 
look-out, never diving cn viasse^ but some 
always watching while the rest are under 
water, awd, as a rule, the moment they 
see any boat they swim away. ... If you 
wait, as one docs with most other fowl, 
till you can make certain what they are, 
they see you, and away they go swimming 
with little but their heads and necks 
visible, faster than you can paddle. But 
at times, I presume when they have 
never previously been fired at, you can 
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get wfthin shot wichout difficulty in a 
punt, ind even by a little management in 
a common native boat, and you can 
always get a shoi by sailing past them at 
about forty yards distance. 

'J’hey swim and dive splendidly, and 
if only a single bo’r^t is after them, they 
will constantly stick to the water even 
after being fired at, rising perhaps at the 
moment, Imt drop[)ing witliin fifty yards, 
and instantly diving to reappear from fifty 
to a hundred yards beyond the place at 
which they vanished. They come up 
scattered, but all swim converging on one 
point, and in a few minutes are swimming 
away in a close lump, just as before you 
fired. But if two or three boats hem 
them in, they generally rise, and, if the 
place is small, disappear if large, circle 
round and light again a couple of miles 
off. "I'hcy s})ring out of the water with 
case, and fly with great rapidity,^- quite as 
quickly and easily as the Common Teal, 
but almost .silently, and with less of a 
percei])tible wing-rustle than any species 
I know. This is probably due to their 
very narrow, pointed, somewhat curved 
wings, l^y which they can be instantly 
recognised when flying. They are very 
active, restless birds, almost always busy 
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swimming and diving* I have never seen 
one on land, but I once saw a number 
asleep on the water about midday in 
March. 

“ They feed entirely under water. . . . 
No Duck can touch them at diving: even 
Grebes and ("ormorants — and I have 
watched both perform the same manceuvre, 
--are scarcely so rapid in their movements 
under water. They use their wings in 
diving, though they do not spread them 
fully, so that you must not judge of^ their 
performance by birds with wings injured 
above the carpal joint; but where the 
injury is merely on the carpus, sufficient 
to prevent flight, but not otherwise 
serious, their diving is a thing to watch/’ 
Mr. E. T. Booth, in “ Rough Notes,” 
thus describes the manner in which the 
Smew pursues and captures its prey : — 
Several times this active little diver 
returned bo the surface, having evidently 
met with no success, as after looking 
wistfully round he instantly plunged again. 
At last, with an unusual flutter, causing 
a i:)erceptible ripple on the water, the 
hungry bird dashed up to within thirty 
yards of the punt, making frantic but 
apparently vain efforts to swallow a fish 
protruding at Iea.st a couple of inches 
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from his bill. With distended throat and 
widely-opened mandibles, he swam round 
and round in circles, stretching forward 
his neck, and repeatedly dipping his bill 
below the surface for the distance of two 
or three yards ; from time to time he 
lifted his head in the air with a resolut- 
shake. After these antics had been con- 
tinued for some five or six minutes, the 
bird seemed to have satisfactorily disposed 
of his troublesome capture, and rising 
half ^ut of the water commenced flapping 
his wings in the most vigorous manner. 
'This was a chance not to be lost, and a 
charge from the punt-gun at about sixty 
yards laid this diminutive wanderer from 
the north dead as a stone on the water. 
On examination the stomach was found 
to contain one fresh roach of, such 
dimensions that, when the small gullet 
of the bird was considered, it appeared 
a mystery how’ the little glutton* succeeded 
in getting it down. There were also the 
bones of another fish of the same species, 
several minute shells and stones, and 
some fibrous grassy roots ; the latter were 
probably portions of the weed torn up 
from the bottom when the shells were 
swallowed.” 

The nest of the Smew has been found 
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in Northern Europe on more than one 
occasion. Mr. Wolley’s account of the 
breeding of this bird is unfortunately 
much too lengthy to be •Reproduced here, 
but Mr. Seebohm gives us a description 
of the breeding haimls of the Smew in 
Russia whicli I shall quote. He says : - 
‘‘ Harvic-Brown and 1 were fortunate 
enough to secure eggs of the Smew in 
North-east Russia. A few miles to the 
south of the Arctic circle, in the valley 
of the Petchora, is the small t(j\vn of 
Maberiki, containing about a dozen houses. 
'L'hc timber for about a mile round has 
been cleared, but beyond the country 
consists of alternate lake, swamp, and 
forest. (.>rand old pines and larches, with 
stems three or four feet in diameter, 
conceal charming little alder and willow- 
fringed pools, and fallen trunks, c:overed 
with moss and lichen, provide excellent 
cover foF watching the Ducks swimming 
fearlessly in these little paradises. The 
Smew is the greatest ornament of these 
picturesque little spots, but is not quite 
so common as 'Peal, Wigeon, and Pintail. 
We did not succeed in taking the nest 
of the Smew ; but having commissioned 
some of the villagers to l)ring us eggs 
and down of Ducks, we were delighted 
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to receive a clutch ‘of what looked like 
Wigeon’s eggs, with*pale grey down. The 
man who brought it knew the bird well, 
and told us that he liad taken the eggs 
fron\ a hollow tree.'" 

vSome of these eggs brought by Mr. 
Seebohm from the Pel ch ora are now in 
the British Museum. They are nearly 
elliptical in shape, very smooth and 
glossy. 'Phey are of a pale cream colour, 
and measure from 1*9 to 2*05 in length, 
and frpm 1*42 to j’^2 in breadth. 

The Smew generally breeds in the 
month of July, and lays seven or eight 
eggs, which are placed in the hollow of 
of a tree or in one of the boxes hung 
up by the villagers for the use of the 
Golden-eye. 

M'he adult male has a large, black 
jjatch in front of, and f)elow, the eye ; 
and a short l)lack band on either side 
ot the ijack of the head, the tv;o bands 
not quite joining behind. With these 
exce})tion.s, the whole head, the neck, and 
the lower plumage, with the axillaries, 
are pure white. The sides of the body 
are very delicately vermiculated with 
grey* The under wing-coverts are partly 
white and partly black. The upper 
part of the mantle is white with some 
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of the feathers tipped with dusky. I’he 
l)ack and the upper jWt of the rump are 
deep black. A narrow, crescentic black 
band springs from the dipper back, and 
passes along the side of the breast. Many 
of the feathers at the shoulders are while 
with broad black tips, and sonui of these 
are concealed by the folded wings. The 
lower part of the rump and tlie upper 
tail-coverts are deep ashy with darker 
shafts. The tail is greyish brown. The 
inner scapulars arc chiefly whitt, the 
outer, ashy brown. The lesser upper 
wing-coverts, near the edge of the wing 
and next the scapulars, are black, edged 
with whitish. The middle series of 
coverts is pure white. 'I'he large coverts, 
or third series, are black with narrow 
white^ tips. The inner webs of the 
primaries are drab, the tips and all the 
outer wel)s black. All the short second- 
aries are "black, tipped with white. The 
first long secondary has the outer web 
white margined with black ; the remaining 
secondaries are ashy grey. 

The drake in post-nuptial plumage 
closely resembles the female, but may 
be recognised by the black-tipped feathers 
on the shoulders and sides of the breast. 

The adult feinale has a large blackish 
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patch, surrounding the eye, reaching to 
the hill in front, and to the side of the 
throat below. The forehead, the crown, 
the crest and tht sides of the liead are 
chestnut. The chin, the throat, the 
foreneck and the whole lower plumage, 
with the axillaries, are pure white, the 
l)reast tinged with ashy and with a 
brownish band across the base of the 
foreneck. The sides of the l)ody are 
ashy brown ; the under wing-coverts, a 
mixture of white and brown. The whole 
u|)per })lumage and tlie scapulars are 
dark ashy brown, the back and rump 
almost black, and every feather margined 
paler. The tail is ashy brown. The 
whole wing, in every feature, resembles 
that of the adult male. 

Ducklings change from the dowit into 
a plumage resembling that of the adult 
female, but the face is chestnut like the 
crown, there being no trace of Uny dark 
patch on that part of the head. The 
white upper wing-coverts are also margined 
with grey or brown, and the feathers 
of the crown and cre.st are tipped with 
black. According to Macgillivray, the 
drake does not assume the full plumage 
of the adult till the third autumn. 

Male: length about 1,7^; wing 8; tail 
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3|. l^emalc : length 16 ; wing 7 }; tail 
3.1 . The bill is bluish grey, with the nail 
whitish, 'rhe irides are l)rown or reddish 
brown in the young ftird, red in the 
adult, 'fhe legs and feet are bluish grey 
with the webs dusky. AVeiglit up to 



THE SNIPES. 


The Snipes, which include the Wood- 
Cocks, the True Snipes and the Painted 
Snipes, form a small section of the large 
group of Waders {LivticoUe^. In addition 
to the characters assigned to them at 
the beginning of this volume, they may 
be recognised by their peculiar plumage, 
which is chiefly composed of black, buff 
and rufous. The Snipes in general are 
remarkable for their abundance, the sport 
they afford, and the excellence of their 
flesh for the table. 

In the Wood-Cocks and True Snipes 
the sexes are alike ; in the Painted Snipes 
the sexes differ in colour. Maivy of the 
Snipes have tails of peculiar construction, 
the outer feathers being frequently very 
narrow and pin-like. Snipes have but 
one moult a year, and they undergo no 
seasonal change of plumage. They vary 
individually- in proportion to the degree 
in which the margins of the feathers get 
worn down. The eyes of the Snipes are 
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very large and placed far hack in the 
skull. The birds feed chiefly l)y night. 

Snipes are represented over nearly the 
whole world. The chtfractcrs of most 
importance in separating the species are 
the general colour of the primaries ; the 
colour of the outer web of tl\e first 
primary ; the marks on the crown of the 
head; the colour and shape of the tips 
of the outer secondaries; and lastly the 
number and shape of the tail-feathers. 
Snipes* tails, however, are freq^iently 
imperfect in some respect or other, and 
too much reliance must not be placed on 
this character. 

The bill of the Snipes is very sensitive, 
and there can be little doubt that tlic 
food *is found chiefly by touch. The 
closed bill is inserted into the soil again 
and again till a worm is felt. Having 
discovered a worm, it becomes necessary 
to seize h and draw it up to the surface. 
It is obvious that the long, thin bill 
of a Snipe is very weak, and that it 
would not be possible to open it against 
the pressure of the surrounding soil, in 
order to grasp the worm. I'he Snipe, 
however, and some other Waders, possess 
the remarkable faculty of being able to 
raise the terminal portion of the upper 
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mandible, without opening the whole bill. 
'['he two mandibles thus become a very 
serviceable pair of forceps. When a 
Snipe, therefore', finds a worm, the tip 
of the upper mandible is raised, and 
the worm seized and drawn out. 

The tip of the upper mandible is raised 
by means of a pair of muscles attached 
to some of the bones of Uie jaw. If a 
freshly-killed Snipe, or a wounded bird, 
be taken, and its jaws slightly squeezed 
together, laterally, by a pressure of a finger 
and thumb, the tip of the upper mandible 
can be raised and closed as often as 
required, and the whole process of seizing 
a worm can thus be witnessed. The tip 
of the u[)per mandible can be raised 
about a quarter of an inch.^' 

The Snipes may be divided into three 
groups : — ■ 

Wood-Cocks. — The sexes alike ; the 
bill straight, the terminal portion pitted 
with small depressions ; the marks on the 
crown of the head transverse; the primaries 
marked with notches of rufous ; the bill 
much longer than the tarsus. 

* For a fuller explanation of this singular 
formation of the Snipe’s bill, the reader is 
referred to an interesting paper on the subject 
by Mr. W. P. Pycrafl, in the /d/s (1893, p. 3 ^ 0 * 
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True Snipes. — The sexes alike ; the 
hill straight, the terminal portion pitted 
with small depressions ; primaries plain ; 
the bill much longer thai? the tarsus. 

Paintet> vSnipes. — 'The sexes dissimilar ; 
the hill curved near the tip, the terminal 
portion smooth, not pitted with small 
depressions ; primaries much variegated 
with bars and spots ; the hill about etjual 
to the tarsus. 



126. THE WOOD-COCK. 

Scoiopax rnsticula (I.iNNi^.us). 

Bill straight ; the terminal half pitted. 

Primaries notched with rufous on the 
margins of ])Oth webs. 

With cross-l)ars on the hinder part of 
the crown. 

"rail-‘feathcrs soft and broad, black, with 
the tips, on the under side, silvery 
white. 


Sexes alike. 

Vernacular Names : — Sim-titar, * Tu- 
tataTy Hind. ; Chinjarol, Chamba ; 
Sham-titar, Shatn-kukray Kumaon ; 
K(mgiruky Manipur ; Wilaii-chahay 
Chittagong. ^ 

The Wood-Cock is a summer resident on 
the Himalayas, at or above 10,000 feet 
elevation, from Kashmir to Assam. In 
winter this bird descends to the lower 
valleys of the Himalayas, and spreads 
itself over the entire Empire and Ceylon. 
It probably, ho\vever, does not reach the 
Andamans and Nicobars. With this excep- 
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tion, there are few tracts from which this 
species has not beeq recorded. It is 
commoner in the hills than in the plains, 
but it is found everywhere at times, almost 
down to the level of the sea in Burma, 
and probably also in other Provinces. 

'The Wood-Cock is widely distril)uted 
throughout Europe and Asia, l)reeding as 
far north as the Arctic circle in Norway 
and Sweden, and up to about the both 
degree of latitude in Asia. In the winter 
it is found as far south as the Mediter- 
ranean, Persia, India, Burma and China. 
This species is a permanent resident in 
many parts of the world, particularly on 
certain ranges of mountains, and it is also 
found all the year round in the Azores, 
the Ganarics and Madeira, 

The ^Vood-Cock is erratic in its migra- 
tions, and in many portions of the Empire 
is only a chance visitor, which may be met 
with at ayy time in the cold weather. In 
the parts which they regularly visit, they 
may be looked for in November. They 
return north in March. As suggested by 
Messrs. Hume and Marshall, it is prob- 
able that all the Wood-Cocks that visit 
the plains of India arc natives of the 
Himalayas, for the reason that all Indian- 
killed birds are persistently smaller and 
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lighter * than the bf^L-ds of Central and 
Northern Asia or those of Europe. 

During the day the Wood-Cock is to 
be found in woo^^ks and bush-jungle, where 
it lies quiet and concealed. Under 
ordinary conditions it feeds entirely at 
night, and then frequents the margins of 
streams and pools where the ground is 
soft. By preference, no doubt, this bird 
chooses running water, but it seems to be 
very often satisfied to feed near ditches, 
ponds, and swamps. F or instance, Captain 
Williahison found these birds fairly a])im- 
dant near '1 oungoo, on the margins of 
jhils, and from the holes in the mud 
made by the bill, it was obvious that 
they had been feeding there. 

The Wood-Cock is generally found 
singly or in pairs, although a good member 
of birds may sometimes be found not far 
distant from eacli other. In India, it is 
said to be very tame and confiding, being 
unwilling to rise, and, when on the wing, 
only flying a few yards before settling 
again, 'bhis is very different from the flight 
of a AVood-Cock in Europe, where this 
bird often rises in .such a manner as to 
afford a most difficult shot. 

Except at the time of “ roding,” referred 
to further on, the Wood-Cock is a silent 
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bird. It feeds uy j/reierence on worms, 
for which it probes th^ mud with its long, 
sensitive bill, but it is also partial to 
beetles and other insects, I’heir feeding- 
grounds can generally be detected at 
once by some well-known signs, either 
holes bored in the mud, or some other 
peculiarity. Thus, Mr. Cordeaux remarks : 

- — “ Woodcocks evince a great partiality 
for some favourite plantation or spot in 
a cover ; they are also very |)artial to oak- 
woods ; and their presence may be detected 
by examining the ground under tlrti trees, 
as in their search for food they turn over 
the dead leaves, laying them with great 
regularity, but the other side up.'^ 

'fhe little pointed feather of the Wood* 
Cock's wing, so much in request amongst 
painjters, is the outermost primary covert, 
and lies at the root of the first large 
primary. This feather is about one inch 
long, narrow, stiff, pointed, and differently 
coloured to the other primary coverts. 
It is brown, with pale indentations on 
both webs, and a whitish tip. The other 
primary coverts are black indented with 
chestnut. 

In spring, the ^Vood Cock has a curious 
hal)it, which is thus descril)ed l)y See- 
bohm : — “The Woodcock does not drum 
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like the Snipe 3 but, Muring the breeding- 
season, like that bird, the male forgets for 
a time his skulking habits, and flies back- 
wards and forwaJ'ds, uttering a peculiar 
note, which, though unquestionably pro- 
ceeding from the throat, must be regarded 
as analogous to the drumming of the 
Snipe. This peculiar hal)it of the Wood- 
cock is descri])ed as ‘ roding,’ and is 
indulged in early in the morning and late 
in the evening in the pairing-season, 
sometimes before it reaches its breeding- 
grounds, but more often after its arrival 
there. This * roding ’ continues for about 
a quarter of an hour, during which two 
peculiar notes are uttered, sometimes 
singly, and sometimes one following the 
other.^^ c 

In Sweden, the Wood-Cock is .shot 
while “roding,’^ and Mr, Ekstrom, as quoted 
l)y Mr. Dresser, remarks: — ‘M)uring the 
first days of spring the Woodcock com- 
mences ‘ roding * the instant the sun has 
sunk below the horizon, l>ut at a more 
advanced period somewhat before its final 
disappearance, and continues until night- 
fall. In the morning it begins ‘roding^ 
whilst still quite dark, and ceases 
previous to its being full daylight. AV^hen 
the bird ‘ rodes ’ there is always an 
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interval between each tour and rdour^ 
wliicb is more ol)servable in the evening, 
when it goes and returns three several 
times. The first time ittilways flies high, 
atKl generally with rapidity ; the second, 
its flight is but little above the tree-to{).s, 
and commonly slower; the third time 
still nearer the ground, and yet more 
leisurely ; but it is then, os[)ecially in 
early spring, too dark to take proper aim. 
One ought, therefore, always to lire when 
it makes its appearance for the second 
time.’' 

When flying about in this extraordinary 
manner, the plumage is puffed out and 
the flight is rather slow. 

'The Wood-Cock has another peculiar 
habit? The female, and prol>abl)' the 
male* also, carry the young l)irds al)OUt, 
one by one, cither to remove them from 
danger, or to take them to neighbouring 
feeding-g/oLinds. The young bird is 
grasped l:)etween the thighs, and is further 
held in position by the pressure of the 
bill of the parent bird and by the feet. 

Professor H. Littledale witnessed an 
instance of this habit of the Wood-Cock 
in Chamba. He says : — ‘‘To my delight, 
up flew a woodcock about five yards from 
me. She had a young one — the men 
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said two' young ones, *\mt I could not see 
two distinctly myself~in her claws pressed 
close under her ; and she flew slowly and 
heavily for about, ten yards, then rested 
above a bramble which the young one 
seemed to catch hold of with its claws, 
or become entangled in. 'Fhe old bird 
fluttered for quite half a minute over it 
before she could pull the little one clear 
and fly a few yards further down, when 
she alighted, but rose again when I sent 
a man to try to catch the young one/' 

The AVood-Cock probal)ly breeds 
throughout the Himalayas at considerable 
altitudes. The account of the finding 
of a nest of this species by the late Mr, 
A. Anderson in Kumaon is no doubt 
well known to all Indian sportsmen, tand 
I need not reproduce it in full here... It 
was at an altitude of 10,000 feet, on 
July 2nd, that he found the nest and 
four eggs. These latter were deposited 
in a slight depression in the damp soil, 
and embedded amongst a number of wet 
leaves, the smaller ends of the eggs point- 
ing inwards, and also downwards into 
the ground. 

Many other Indian sportsmen have 
found the eggs of the AVood-Cock in the 
Himalayas, but I shall only quote the 
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following interesting •note by Mr.* B. B. 
Osmaston, from the pages of the Bombay 
Natural History Sociky’s Journal. He 
was in the Tons Valleyj^and he says: — 

‘‘On June 17th, as I was leaving their 
favourite haunts, I flushed a Woodcock 
in thick hca'bage at my feet, which only 
flew a few yards and then fell fluttering 
to the ground again. My heart beat fast, 
for I thought that at last I had certainly 
found the long-sought-for treasure ; but 
no such luck, for I soon saw instead of 
eggs, three tiny chicks only a day 4fr two 
old, quite unable to fly, but most clever 
at running and hiding themselves. I then 
turned my attention to their mother, who, 
all the time I had been inspecting her 
broo(}, had been going through the 
strangest of antics with outspread wings 
and tail, and making a continuous sort 
of grating, purring noise. She allowed 
me to approach within a few feet, and 
then, with an apparent effort, half-fluttered, 
half-ran away.^' 

In Europe the \\"ood-Cock I)reeds as 
early as the commencement of March. 
The nest is generally placed on the out- 
skirts of a wood, and invariably on the 
ground. The eggs are four in number. 

The eggs of the Wood-Cock vary much 
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in shape. Some aif: ])yriform, but the 
majority are short, b/oad ovals, very blunt 
at the smaller end. The ground-colour 
varies from greykdi white to pale buff. 
The surface-markings, consisting of small 
blotches and spots, are sepia or yellowish 
brown, and the underlying markings are 
generally very large l)lotchcs of pale gre) - 
ish l)rown or pale purple. ]>oth sets of 
markings are more thickly disposed at 
the thick end of the egg than elsewhere, 
and form, in many cases, a welbmarked 
cap. ^The shell has a fair amount of 
gloss. The eggs measure from i*6 to 
1*9 in length, and from 1*25 to 1*42 in 
breadth. 

'^i'he plumage of the Wood-Cock is 
too varied to admit of any very minute 
description. 'I'he intensity of the n:3ark- 
ings vary a good deal according to age 
and season. 

'['he forehead and front part, of the 
crown are ashy, generally plain, l)ut some- 
times mottled. A black band connects 
the eye and the base of the bill. The 
hinder part of the crown is black, crossed 
l)y two or three narrow rufous bars. The 
liack is largely blotched with black and 
mottled with rufous. The scapulars and 
the long inner secondaries are barred 
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'and otherwise marked with black, rufous 
and ashy. The ruhip and the up|)er 
taibcoverts are rufous^ very irregularly 
l)arred with black, 'rhe tail-feathers are 
l)lack, indented at the margins with 
rufous, and broadly tipped with ashy 
grey above and silvery white below. The 
upper wing-coverts are firmly barred with 
l)lack and deep rufous. The first primary 
has the outer web very distinctly margined 
with creamy white, and there are a few 
fulvous marks between this mar||in and 
the web. The inner web is brown, with 
a series of small pale rufous notches on 
the margin. The other primaries and 
all the short outer secondaries are l^rown, 
with very distinct triangular rufous notches 
on the outer web, and somewhat similar 
but* paler notches or short bars on the 
margin of the inner web. d'he chin is 
white. The throat and the cheeks are 
whitish Vith interrupted black bars. The 
whole lower plumage is pale rufous, very 
regularly cross-barred with black. M'he 
under tail-coverts have these bars more 
or less diagonal, and have, in addition, 
an arrow-liead-.shaped black spot near 
the tip. The under wing-coverts and 
axillaries are very firmly barred with pale 
rufous and blacl^.l 
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The young bird. differs from the fully 
adult in several respects, but only two are 
very noticeable ^nd need be referred to 
here. In the young the outer web of the 
first primary has no pale margin, and is 
as plainly marked with rufous notches as 
the outer wel) of the other primaries. 
The marks on the margins of the tail- 
feathers, instead of being notches as in 
the adult, are more of the nature of bars 
and reach almost to the web. 

Indian birds are rather smaller than 
European ones. The sexes do not differ 
much, if at all, in size. Length about 
14 \ wing al>out 7*5 ; tail 3 ; bill, from 
gape, varying up to 3*3. The bill is dark 
brown, paler at the base of the Jower 
mandible \ the irides are brown j the 
legs and feet are grey or plumbeous. 
^\^eight usually not exceeding 12 oz. in 
Indian, but reaching to 16 oz.^in Euro- 
pean birds. Tail of twelve ordinary 
feathers. 



127. THE WOOD-SNIPE. 

Gallinago nenioricola ( lioDGSO n ) . 
Primaries plain. 

Tip of the first secondary quill falling 
beyond the tips of the primary covens 
by about three-quarters of an inch. 
Outer web of the first primary ^‘iitircly 
brown, like the inner wel>. 

Outer tail-feathers narrow and stiff. 

Sexes alike. 

V E M.N AC UL A K N A MES .—Ban -chaha , Nepa 1 . 

Tfib Wood-Snipe is restricted, so far as 
is at present known, to the Indian Empire. 
In the summer, it is found in the Plima- 
layas frfim Dalhousie and the Ravi river 
on the west to Sikhim on the east, at-, 
elevations ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 
feet. It seems improbable, however, that 
Sikhim should be its ea.stern limit ; and 
this Snipe will, no doubt, be hereafter 
discovered in summer on the Himalayas 
in Bhutan and Assam. 

In winter this species finds its way 
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south to all the hill' ranges of the pen^ 
insula and even to* Ceylon, and on mi- 
gration it is met with on the plains. Its 
western limit is altogether unknown ; but 
I conjecture that it will prove to l>e 
roughly a line drawn from Dalhousie to 
llaroda. 

'rhis Snipe is probably commoner in the 
eastern [)ortion of the Empire than in 
the Indian peninsula itself. It has l)een 
obtained in the Dibriigarh district of 
Assam, in the Caro and Khasi hills, and 
in Manipur. Both Mr. A. E. English 
and Ca])tain J. I'lonovan procured 
numerous s[)ecimens at May my o, to the 
east of Mandalay. Major G. Rippon 
informs me that this species has been 
shot at 'roungyi and at Bampone iif the 
Southern Shan States, and Lieut. J*. H. 
Whitehead writes to me that he has shot 
it at Kengtung. The late Mr. AV. 
Davison observed this Snit>e at the e\ 
Ireme southern end of Tenasserim. 

The \V'ood-Sni[)e leaves the Himalayas, 
on migration south, about the end of 
October ; but from the fact that this Snipe 
has been observed in the Khasi hills and 
in Manipur in September, it is extremely 
probable that it may be a constant resi- 
dent in some of the numerous hill-ranges 
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t)f the Indo-Burmesc countries or the 
Shan States. 'I'he -shape of the wing 
indicates it to be a poor flyer, and that 
the days of its migratiofis are numbered. 
I cannot find any note regarding the 
date on wliich this bird leaves the plains. 
In fact, this Snipe is everywhere so un- 
common that very little is really known 
about its habits. 

The AVk)od-Snipe is found in swampy 
])Iaces near the edge of the jungle, often 
solitary, sometimes in snuill con^janies, 
as mentioned by Captain ] 5 aldwm. It 
rises with a croaking note, flies slowly, and 
affords a very easy shot. It is jnobably 
a nocturnal feeder, and during the day 
it api)ears to retire to some ([uiet shelter, 
undSr a bush or tuft of grass, near water. 
As the result of the examination of the 
contents of the stomach of several of 
these Snipes, Mr. Hume is of opinion 
tliat tiiey do not feed as mucii on worms 
as do the Wood-Cocks. Tlicir food 
ap[)ears to consist more of insects of 
various kinds. Captain Baldwin states 
that the VVAiod-Snipe is a most excellent 
bird for the table ; but Mr. 1 )itmas, on 
the other hand, states that it is much 
inferior to the Pin-tail in flavour, and the 
meat coarser in texture. Of the habits 
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of j;he Wood-Snipe during the breeding- 
season we know nothing. 

Mr. Hume tells us that Mandelli’s 
native shikaris tfbok four clutches of the 
eggs of this species near Darjiling during 
the latter part of June, and he adds that 
Mandelli gave him sonic of these eggs. 
In the course of writing the Catalogue 
of the Eggs contained in the Collection 
of the British Museum, I have carefully 
gone through all the eggs of the Snipes, 
and diere are certainly no eggs of the 
Wooct-Snipc to be found in the Hume 
Collection. 

On the other hand, although Mr. Hume 
omits all mention of the Solitary Snipe 
from his “Nests and Eggs,^’ and states 
in the “ Game Birds ” that he has never 
seen the eggs of that species, there are, 
nevertheless, three eggs of the Solitary 
Snipe in the Hume Collection, one of 
which is marked “ 869. Gallinago solitaria. 
Native Sikhini, 18.6.79/' These eggs agree 
exactly with other eggs of the Solitary 
Snipe from Western China, taken l)y Mr. 
A. E. Pratt, and undoubtedly authentic. 

Under these circumstances 1 am inclined 
to think that Mandelli’s reputed eggs of 
the Wood-Snipe were afterwards discovered 
to be the eggs of the Solitary Snipe, possibly 
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^by the identification of a skin, or by gome 
information subsequently received. 

The account of the breeding of the 
Wood-Snipe contained* in “ Nests and 
Eggs ” and the “ Game Birds must, 
therefore, be viewed with doul)t, and I 
do not quote it. 

The Wood-Snipe has the forehead and 
the crown of the head deep black, with 
an indistinct pale buff longitudinal streak 
down the middle of the crown. There 
is a broad whitish band from t^ie bill, 
passing over the eye ; below this a broad 
l:)lack band connecting the eye with the 
bill. The chin is white. The throat and 
sides of the head are whitish with blackish 
spots and streaks, and a black l)and 
covers a part of the cheeks. The neck 
all ’round is buff, blotched with black. 
The back is black. The inner scapulars 
are black, with a broad buff margin to 
the oUL*er web. The outer and longer 
sca|)ulars are l)arred and tipped with buff.^ 
The upper part of the rump is dark brown, 
barred with dull white ; the lower part, 
and the upper tail-coverts, dull rufous 
barred with brown, and the outer feathers 
of the coverts tipped with white. The 
broad median tail-feathers are black, 
terminated with chestnut, a wavy black 
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bar and a whitish tip. 'I'he lateral featheils 
are "ashy, i)arred with brown and tipped 
whitisli. The lesser and median upper 
wing-coverts are*- irregularly barred with 
dark brown and buff. 'I’he greater and 
primary coverts are dark brown, tipped 
with white. The primaries and the outer 
secondaries arc plain, dark brown, with 
slightly paler tips. The inner long 
secondaries are barred with lilack and 
dull chestnut. The chest and l>reast are 
fulvous, mottled with black ; the sides of 
the body are fulvous, barred with black ; 
tile abdomen and thighs are dull white 
liarred with brown ; the under tail-coverts 
are barred with brown, fulvous, and white. 
M'lie axillaries are ashy brown, obliquely 
barred with white; the under wing-edverts 
are regularly barred with ashy brown and 
white. 

'The sexes do not differ much in size, 
i.ength al)OUt 12 ; wing 54 ; tail about 2 ; 
14 ll about 2 4. The bill is brown, darker 
on the terminal third of its length ; the 
irides are lirown ; the legs are plumbeous 
or greenish. Weight usually up to a little 
more than 6 oz.* Mliere arc eighteen 

* Mr. J. W. Ditmas states that a .Snipe of this 
species, shot by him in the Wynaad, weighed 
8J oz. 



tftil-feathcrs, of which* the six middle ones 
are soft and }>road, and six on each side, 
stiffer and gradually diminishing in width 
and length, the outermost feather l)eing 
about one-tenth of an inch wide. 



128. THE SOLITARY SNIPE. 

Gallinago soHtaria (Hodcjson). 

‘Primaries plain. 

Tip of the first secondary quill reaching 
closely to the tips of the primary 
coverts. 

Outer web of the first three primaries, 
aijd the tips of all the primaries, 
distinctly margined with white. 

Outer tail-feathers narrow and stiff. 

Sexes alike. 

Vernacular Names None known. 

t 

The Solitary Snipe inhabits the Himalayas 
from Kashmir to Assam, being found in 
summer at elevations ranging from 9000 
to about 15,000 feet. Iti the winter it 
descends to the valleys, below 6000 feet, 
and to the plains in the immediate vicinity 
of these. At this season it has been 
observed also on the Garo and Khasi hills 
and at the head of the Assam valley, and 
a specimen was met with near Benares 
by Mr. A. Guthrie in September. 

Mr. F. W. F. Pletcher, of the Rock wood 

44 ^ 
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Instate, Nellakotta, Nllgiris, was fortunate 
enough to shoot this species recently in 
Southern India, thus extending its range 
most unexpectedly. Ii^ the Asian of 
February 8th, 1898, he wrote : “ Some 

little time hack, \vhen shooting near 
Dcvala, S.-E. AVynaad, with Mr. W'. 
Hamilton, we bagged a good specimen of 
the Himalayan Solitary Snipe {Gallinago 
solitaria). I say advisedly, as the 
prize was only discovered amongst our 
bag after the day’s shoot was over, and 
I do not therefore know to whose fun it 
fell.” 

The Solitary Snipe, which has been 
divided into several subspecies without 
any good grounds, occurs in Eastern 
Siberia, Japan, China, and a considerable 
portion of Central Asia, as far as Western 
Turkestan. It appears to be chiefly a 
vertical migrant, changing elevation 
according, to season and making short 
excursions into the neighbouring plains. 
It breeds in the mountains of Western 
China, and there is no reason why this 
species should not be found commonly 
in parts of Upper Burma and the Shan 
States. 

Dr. Scully says : — “ The Solitary Snipe 
is not uncommon in the valley of Nepal 
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from October to the heginiiing of March, < 
being represented in larger numbers than 
either the Woodcock or Wood vSnipe. It 
is found at the fciot of the hills all round 
the valley, on slo})ing grass-covered ground, 
in the nullahs or small streamlets running 
down from the hills. It is as often found 
in |)airs as singly, and does not seem ever 
to seek the slid ter of hushes or forests. 
Its fliglit is slower and heavier than that 
of either the Pintail or Common Snipe.” 

bvxcept the above, little has been written 
about ^he habits of the Solitary Snipe, 
since the issue of Messrs. Hume and 
Marshall’s “(lame Birds.” I therefore 
shall quote largely from this excellent 
work. Mr. Hume, relating his experi- 
ences, writes They do not seerti to 
care much for cover, I have constantly 
seen them along the margins of little 
streams, in bare rocky ravines and 
valleys, where there were only small 
corners and nooks of turf and mossy 
swamp, and no cover a foot high. I 
have no doubt found them in small 
open swamps in the middle of jungle, 
but they stick to the grass and low 
rushes, and I never myself observed them 
in scrub or ringal jungle. I have known 
Wood-Snipe and the Eastern Solitary 
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Snipe flushed withirf a short distance of 
each other ; ])ut, as .a rule, the Wood- 
Snipe is to be seen only in tiny swamps 
or morasses, partly or wholly surrounded 
by thick cover— the Solitary Snipe in little 
swampy places on open grassy liill sides, 
or along the margins of rocky-bedded, 
bare -banked streams. 

“The Solitary Snipe has a much higher 
range in summer, and does not go nearly 
so far south in winter.^ In the Himalayas 
at all seasons it is at least ten times as 
numerous as the Wood-Snipe. It Is just 
as commonly met with in twos and threes 
as singly, whereas (in the hills at any rate) 
the Wood-Snipe is always solitary. 

“The flight of the Wood-Snipe, and 
the »hape of its bill, are ‘ wood cocky,’ of 
the Solitary Snipe, both are ‘snipey.’ 

“ The latter rises, flies, twists, and pitches 
precisely like a Pintail Snipe, but is some- 
what lesfi rapid and agile in all its move- 
movements than this, and a fortiori than 
the Common Snipe. 

“ The Wood-Snipe, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, rises invariably silently ; the 
Solitary Snipe goes off with a loud ‘ pwich ^ 

* This statement is now^ however, hardly 
accurate. Both species occur in Southern India. 

29 
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- -a liarsh screeching itnitation of the not(;' 
of the Common Snipe. 

‘‘ They feed, to judge from those I have 
examined, chiefly*.on small insects and tiny 
grubs. I have found a mass of minute 
black coleopfera in the stomachs of two or 
three ; of one I find noted ‘ minute shells ' 
There is always a fiuantity of gravel or 
coarse sand in the gizzard. 

“They are excellent eating, but not 
I think quite equal to any of .the other 
Snipes, the best of which are certainly the 
Jacks/ There is not much on these latter, 
but what there is^ is delicious. 

“ 'I’he breeding season commences in 
May, when the males are to be often 
heard and seen in the higher portions of 
the hills, soaring to a considerable hitight, 
repeatedly uttering a loud, sliarp, jerky 
call, and then descending rapidly with 
quivering wings and outspread tail, pro- 
ducing a harsh buzzing sound something 
like, but shriller and louder than, that 
produced by the Common Snipe, and 
this though they do not descend as 
rapidly as this latter.” 

In treating of the Wood-Snipe, I have 
explained what seems to me to have been 
a mistake made in the identification of 
the eggs of a Snipe taken by Mandelli's 



men in Native Sikhim in June. 'I'hesc 
eggs are referred to the Wood-Snipe by 
Mr, Hume in the note lie gave me for 
the second edition of ^he “ Nests and 
Eggs,” and also in the “Game Birds”; 
but one of the three eggs in the Hume 
Collection is marked as licing that of 
the Solitary Snipe, and all three eggs 
agree exactly with five other eggs of the 
latter species, taken by Mr. A. E. Pratt 
in the pine-forests above Ta-chien lu in 
Western Sze-chuen. 

The eggs of this Snipe are very ciistinct 
from the eggs of the other Snipes, so far 
as they are known to me. The ground- 
colour is pinkish buff. The surface- 
markings consist of very large blotches 
and Some small spots and specks of rich 
reddish or chocolate-brown. 'Phese are 
most frecjiient on the larger half of the 
egg, where they are often confluent and 
form a large cap. The underlying lilotchcs 
and spots arc dull purple. The eggs are ^ 
much pointed at one end and rounded at 
the other, and have little or no gloss. 
They measure from 1*7 to i’8 in length 
and from 1*25 to i '3 in breadth. 

The Solitary Snipe has tlic upper 
plumage delicately marked and cross- 
barred throughout, the pale markings 
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being white or nearly so ; and there arcr 
none of the large black patches on the 
Ixick and scapulars which characterise the 
Wood-Snipe. • 

I'he forehead and crown are dark brown, 
mottled with rufous, and with an inter- 
rupted whitish band down the middle of 
the latter. 'There is a broad brown band 
connecting the eye and the bill, and above 
this, on either side of the forehead, a 
whitish band running from the upper man- 
dible l)ack wards to the eye. 'The whole 
It j)per Vbimage, and the lesser and median 
upper wing-coverts are very beautifully 
l)arred with black or brown, chestnut, and 
whitish, the scapulars having a broad 
whitish margin to the outer web. 'The 
u[)pcr tail-coverts are rufous grey, tliK? tip 
of the longer feathers cross-barred. rThe 
middle eight tail-feathers arc l)lack, termi- 
nated with chestnut, a wavy black bar, and 
a whitish tip. 'The remaining .narrower 
feathers are white, with broad black bars. 
The greater upper wing-coverts are brown, 
margined with white at the tip. The 
primaries and the outer secondaries are 
dark brown, conspicuously margined with 
white at the tip ; the first three primaries 
with the margin of the outer web also 
white. The inner secondaries are richly 
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t:>arred with black and chestnut, and 
notched with white *011 the outer web. 
The chin is white. The sides of the head 
and the throat are white, streaked with 
brown. The foreneck and chest are 
wood-brown, the feathers edged with 
white. The remainder of the under 
surface is white, barred with brown on 
the sides of the body and breast. The 
abdomen is white, and the under tail- 
coverts only slightly barred. 'The axillaries 
are diagonally barred with white anjJ dark 
brown. 1'he under wing-coverts are regu- 
larly and very distinctly barred with dark 
brown and white. 

In young liirds, the outer .secondaries 
are freckled with rufous near the tip, the 
freckTings sometimes extending to the 
innei* primaries. 'I'he outer web of the 
first primary is more or less freckled 
between the web and the white margin. 

The sdxes are of much the same size. 
Length about 12^; wing about 
tail 2^ ; liill about 2L The bill is 

yellowish brown, with the terminal third 
black ; the irides are dark brown ; tlie 
legs and feet are olive or greenish. 
Weight up to 8 oz. The number of 

tail-feathers varies considerably, and is 
said to be as piany as twenty-eight in 
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some birds. Usually the tail-feathers are 
eighteen in number ; the eight in the 
middle being l)road, soft, and of the usual 
character ; the IrfcCral ones narrow, short 
and stiff, the outermost feather being 
about onc-tenth of an inch in breadth. 



129. THE COMMON SNIPE. 

Galluiago gallinago (I.inn/eus). 
Primaries plain. 

Tip of the first secondary quill reaching 
clOwSely to the tips of the primary 
coverts. 

Outer web of the first primary white. 
With white margins to the tips^of the 
outer secondaries, one-tenth of an 
inch, or more, in width. 

W^ith a longitudinal pale band on the 
crown. 

All the tail-feathers soft and l)road. 

, Sexes alike. 

Vkknaculah Names : Hind.; 

Bharka, Dharak, Nepal ; Chegga^ 
]^ha(hi-IGfchiy BtMigal ; 7'ibud, 
laway Mahrati ; Afor~ulan, Ulany Tamil ; 
Muku-purediy Telugu ; Ka'sixiatuwa^ 
Ceylon; I^ada-Becho y Onssa,; Cher ay ga^ 
Assam; Check lonhiy Manipur; Alyay- 
wooty Suite y Burmese. 

I'he Common or Fan-tail Snipe occurs 
as a winter visitor in every portion of the 
Empire, including Ceylon, the Andamans, 

45S 
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and the Nicobars. It is very unequal ini 
its distribution. Roughly speaking, it is 
the commonest Snipe in the peninsula 
of India, from t*he Himalayas down to 
the Godavari river. Elsewhere in the 
peninsula, and throughout the eastern 
portion of the Empire, it is far less 
common than the Pin-tail Snipe. But 
exceptions to this general statement occur. 
In some parts of Upper Burma, and at 
certain times, the Common Snipe is pre- 
dominant, and some bags are composed 
entirely of this species. Sometimes the 
bags are composed of equal quantities of 
the two Snipes. In Lower Burma the Pin- 
tail is undoubtedly the commoner species 
at all times. In Penasserim the Common 
Snipe becomes very rare. At the extfeme 
east of the Empire, f .ieut. J. IT. Whitehead 
informs me that the Snipes killed at 
Kengtung are mostly Pin-tails, from 
which I gather that the Common 
Snij)e also occurs in that locality, but 
less commonly. 

Outside our limits, the Common Snipe 
has a very wide range, being found in 
summer throughout Northern Europe and 
Asia up to about the 70th degree of 
latitude, and breeding as far south as the 
Alps, Southern Russia, Turkestan, and 



•the Himalayas. In winter this species 
is found over a corwiiderable portion of 
Northern Africa, in Arabia, Persia, India, 
and the Malayan countft*ies as far as the 
Philippine Islands. 

Many Snipes of this species appear to 
summer in the Himalayas, or are perhaps 
resident there, coming down to lower 
elevations in the winter, but there is no 
precise information on this point. 

Although the Common Snipe has been 
shot in India as early as the third week 
of August, it does not usually arrive in 
considerable quantities till the commence* 
ment of September. Most of these birds 
return north in March, but in some 
favourable localities a few birds remain 
on fill April or May or even, very occa- 
siorrally, till June. 

The winter habits of the Common 
Snipe in India are so well known, or can 
be so cosily investigated, that I do not 
propose to say much about them. The 
young sportsman will find that, in the^ 
course of a week^s shooting, he will learn 
nearly all that there is to learn about 
Snipes and their ways in India. 

The distribution of the Common Snipe 
is determined chiefly by the nature of the 
ground. The extremely sensitive Ijill of 
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this birci points to thfe fact that it finds its. 
food in the ground not on it. Consequently 
the Common Snipe is found only where 
the ground is soft?,' It will also be found 
that this Snipe prefers open country and 
avoids jungle, and it is therefore almost 
invariably found on large bare marshes 
or in extensive plains of paddy-fields. 
When these dry up the Common Snipe 
moves to other marshes. A night’s rain 
may bring them back again. 

The Pin-tail is much less dependent on 
grouncf and rain-fall. Its bill is much 
harder and less sensitive, showing that 
it does not depend so much on touch 
for finding its food. It is perhaps as 
fond of soft ground as the Common 
Snipe \ but when the ground dries up it 
does not move to any great extent, but is 
content to take up its quarters in some 
adjoining grass-land, where it is able to 
subsist on insects that are found on 
vegetation or on the surface of the ground. 
*it will be noticed that the Pin-tail wanders 
about much less than the Common 
Snipe. 

A Snipe cannot stand in more than 
two inches of water, nor can it probe for 
worms in ground which is at all sub- 
merged. Consequently certain wet fields, 



• although presenting the same general 
appearance from day to day, may at 
times attract Snipes in large numbers, 
and at other times, (#vving to a slight 
increase of water, be (juite unsuitable 
for them. 

The habits of the Common Snipe in 
summer may be observed in Kashmir, 
but no Indian sportsman has hitherto 
written about them at that season, and, 
consequently, we must consult European 
writers. 

A curious habit of the Commoi/ Snipe, 
chiefly, if not entirely, ])ractised at the 
l)reeding season, is that of ])erching on 
trees, fences, etc. Messrs. Seebohm and 
Ilarvie-Brown write: — -‘‘We were not a 
ViitYt surprised when we first became 
acc;uainted with the arboreal habits of 
the Snipe at Habariki, and saw one of 
those birds perched, seventy feet from 
the ground, on the topmost upright twig 
of a bare larch, where, one would have 
thought, it could scarcely find sufficieiit 
foot-liold. \Vitli its head lower than its 
l)ody and tail, it sat there, uttering at 
intervals the curious double ‘ clucking ’ 
note, tjick-ijiuk^ tjick-tjuck^ whilst others 
of the same species were * drumming ^ 
high in air over the marsh. To put it 
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all beyond a doubt/ Harvie-Brown shot’ 
one in this peculiar* position.” 

Another habit of this Snipe, and one 
which, in a modifit:d form, seems common 
to all the Snipes, is that of “ drumming ” or 
bleating ” at the breeding season. One 
sound produced by the Snipe is un- 
doubtedly vocal, the other is produced by 
the action of the wings or tail, or of both 
combined. Opinions are much divided 
with regard to the mode in which these 
sounds are produced, and many theories 
have bfien propounded. Of all the ac- 
counts 1 have read, the one which seems 
to me to be the most complete in all 
respects has been given us by Mr. F. Boyes, 
of Beverley, in the Field of the 9th 
July, 1898, I reproduce it in full. Mr. 
Boyes writes : — «' 

“ In the correspondence which has 
taken place in your columns respecting 
the ‘ drumming ’ of the snipe, it has 
appeared to me that your contributors 
have confused the vocal notes of the bird 
with that most peculiar sound which it 
makes by the aid of its tail and wings. 
What is known to naturalists as the ‘ drum- 
ming ’ or ‘ bleating ’ of the snipe is that 
sound which the bird makes when on the 
wing and whilst it is descending rapidly 
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and obliquely through the air. d.et uie 
descri])e the ‘ drumming ’ of the snipe. 
We enter the marsh, and before we have 
gone very far we Ixiccmie conscious of 
a series of clicking sounds like jick- 
jick-juck., jkk-jnek^ rapidly repeated, 
which apparently proceed from some 
creature ^)n the ground. \Ve follow these 
up, and as we draw near, what should 
rise just in front of us but a veritable 
(M)mmon snipe, which, after flying some 
distance, rises up in the air uttering the 
same .peculiar notes which first attracted 
onr attention. As we watch it rising up- 
ward it is repeating these vocal notes all 
the time, but after attairiing a sufiicient 
altitude it suddenly turns, and with wings 
shaking or trembling, and tail widely spread, 
the feathers of which seem to be turned 
somewhat sideways and arc distinctly seen 
to l)e vil)rating, the bird shoots rapidly 
and obliquely downwards for some dis- 
tance, and it is then — whilst it is making 
this sudden swoop — that the peculiar soim^T 
called ‘drumming^ is heard. Those who 
have heard this peculiar sound in the 
distance, say, on a still summer’s evening, 
with the birds in the sky invisible, may 
well be excused for likening the sounds 
to the bleating of a lamb on .some distant 
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upland/ That the sound is produced by« 
the vibration of the /bathers in their rapid 
passage through the air is unquestionable, 
for a similar souK?d can be produced by 
striking a l)oy^s thin wooden sword rapidly 
downward, the resistance of the air causing 
it to vibrate and give out a ])eculiar sound 
similar in tone to that of the bird ; and 
those who have spent much time in the 
marshes must have heard at one time or 
another the wind playing through the broad- 
leaved sedges, and, catching a leaf at a 
particular angle, make it produce a sound 
of a like character. I need scarcely say 
the ‘drumming^ is never produced except 
when the bird is on the wing and descend- 
ing, but the vocal sounds, iinka^ tinha^ 
/inka^ are often uttered whilst the 1)ird 
is sitting on the ground or on a pos^t or 
sod wall. One correspondent states he 
has never been able to make out whetlier 
both cock and hen l)irds make tl:ie>‘ drum- 
ming,’ l)Ut he fancies it is only the cock 
l^ird. I am not aware that any naturalist 
has stated that the hen bird ‘ drums ’ as 
well as the male, but I think I can settle 
this point in the affirmative, for one day 
I visited a very small strip of bog, and 
almost immediately rose the cock bird, 
which commenced to ‘ drum ’ above and 



around me in a short time. I flushed the 
hen off her nest of three eggs, and as she 
left it she dropped the fourth egg, which 
broke in its fall, and the hird, continuing its 
flight, struck itself against some [)Osts and 
rails, and fell stunned to the ground, but 
soon recovered and flew away. I marked 
it, and afterwards went and put it up. All 
this time the male was ‘drmnming ^ over- 
head, and no other snipes were in the 
neighbourhood. 'The female now joined 
in the ‘ drumming ^ and the two were 
‘ drunaming ' for some time, and then 
they both alighted on the tops of posts, 
and allowed me to walk quite near theni, 
nodding their heads at me all the while. 
In this instance, at any rate, I think there 
can be no doubt whatever that both male 
and>female were ‘drumming,’ as 1 walked 
the small strip of bog out over and over 
again without flushing another snipe.” 

TheC'ommon Snipe breeds in Kashmir, 
but the eggs have not been taken by any 
competent observer, and there are no^ 
eggs of this species in the Hume Collec- 
tion with the exception of three taken at 
Yarkand. The late Mr. Brooks, however, 
satisfied himself that the Common Snipe 
bred in Kashmir, and we can have no 
better authority for the statement. 
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In Europe the C6mmon Snipe begins 
to nest in the middle of April, but in 
Kashmir apparently not till May, The 
nest is a depressj/>n in the ground, lined 
with a little grass, and is usually placed 
near a swamp amongst rushes or high 
grass. The eggs arc almost always four 
in number, and placed, like the eggs of 
all the Waders, with the points towards 
the centre of the nest. The eggs are 
sharply pyriform, and are only slightly 
glossy. The ground-colour varies a good 
deal : f^om pale greenish to buff or brownish 
olive of various shades. The surface- 
markings are large spots and blotches of 
dark l;rown or chocolate-l^rown, usually 
more dense at the larger end of the egg 
than elsewhere, where they are often 
confluent. The underlying markings are 
purplish grey. A large number of eggs 
measure from 1*5 to 172 in length, and 
from 1*05 to 1*2 in loreadth. 

Several instances are recorded of the 
•breeding of this or the Pin-tail Snipe in 
the plains or hill-ranges of the Empire, 
as indicated by the capture, as I under- 
stand, of young Snipes recently hatched. 

I have had no opportunity of examining 
any of these young birds ; nor do the eggs 
ever appear to have been found. 
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The general colour ot the upper 
plumage of the Coninion Snipe is black 
and buff, evenly distributed, and not in 
large patches, as in •the Wood-Snipe. 
The forehead and crown of the head are 
black, sometimes mottled with buff. A 
broad buff band runs from the bill 
down the middle of the crown. A 
black band connects the eye with the 
bill, and above this there is a buff l)and. 
'riie chin is whitish. The sides of the 
head are pale buff, mottled with ^>rown. 
The jfides of the neck and the hindneck 
are buff, streaked with lu'own. The back 
is black, the long, lateral, pointed feathers * 
very broadly margined with buff on the 
outer web, these margins forming two 
very^conspicuous broad bands down the 
sidert of the l)ack. The vsca{)ulars are 
black, margined and irregularly barred 
with rufous buff. 'The lower part of the 
back is brown, the feathers tipped with 


Many writers stale that the two broad buff 
bands on the back of a Snipe, so eharacteristie 
ol these birds, are formed by the margins of the 
outer scapulars. This is quite incorrect. The 
bands are formed by the margins of certain long, 
pointed feathers, wlucli spring from either side 
of the upper back. The outer scapulars are 
margined with bulf in a much smaller degree. 
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white. ^The rump 2ind the upper tail-, 
coverts are barred with pale chestnut and 
black. The tail-feathers are black with 
the terminal potrtion chestnut mottled 
with black. Each feather has a pale tip 
and an irregular ))lack l;ar in front of it. 
The outer tail-feathers are more or less 
white barred with black. The lesser and 
median upper wing-coverts are brown, 
tipped and margined with pale buff or 
dull white. The greater coverts are 
brown conspicuously tipped with white. 
The (5uter web of the first primary is 
Avhitc; the inner web is brown. The 
other primaries are brown with a very 
narrow white tip. 'I ’he outer second- 
aries are brown with a broad white tip. 
d'he inner secondaries are irregularly 
barred witli l)lack and pale chestnut. 
The foreneck and breast arc dull buff, 
streaked with brown. The sides of the 
body are barred with brown. d’hc 
abdomen and the thighs are pure 
* white; the under tail-coverts are buff, 
irregularly marked with black. The 
axillaries are white, rather obliquely barred 
with black ; and the under wing-coverts 
are white irregularly banded with black, 
except on the central portion, which is 
plain white. 
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► In this species the sexes do not vary 
much in size. Length up to 12^; wing 
about 5 j ; tail 2| ; bill about 2^. The 
bill is greenish browiv for two-thirds of 
its length from the base, then horny 
l:)rown ; the irides are brown ; the legs 
and feet are brownish green. Weight up 
to rather more than 45 oz. The tail- 
feathers are fourteen in number (occasion- 
ally sixteen), and all of them are of the 
ordinary kind, soft and broad, the laterals 
not narrowed nor stiff. 

AlUed to the Common Snipe* is the 
Great, or Double, Snipe {Gallinago 
major)^ which is not unlikely to be found 
to occur within our limits as a chance 
visitor. In this species, the three outer 
feathers of the tail, on either side, are 
narrower than the others, being about 
three-tenths of an inch in width. They 
are pure white, with just one or two small 
black bars at the base of the outer web. 
The larger upper wing-coverts are tipped 
with white. This Snipe is rather larger 
than the Common Snipe. These cha- 
racters should suffice for the separa- 
tion of this species from all other Indian 
Snipes. 



130. THE PIN TAIL SNIPE. 

Giillinago slenura (Kuhl). 

IVimaries plain. 

Tip of the first secondary quill reaching 
closely to the tips of the i)rimary 
coverts. 

Outer web of the first primary brown, 
lik^; the inner web. 

Wdiite margins to the tips of” the 
secondaries never wider than the 
thickness of a small j^in, or altogether 
absent. 

With a longitudinal pale band on^the 
crown. 

Outer tail-feathers narrow and stiff. 

Sexes alike. 

VERNAc;ur.AR Names - The same as those 

used for the Common Snipe, 

'l'nE Pin-tail ^Snipe is found, during the 
winter, over nearly every portion of the 
V Empire, including Ceylon, the Andamans 
and Nico])ars, e\c:ej)t in the North-west. 
Frejm all that I can gather, it would 
api)ear that a line drawn from the head 
468 
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• of the Gulf of Ciitch to the western part 
of Garhwal, in the Himalayas, represents 
the limit of the distribution of this Snipe. 
West of this line it is ifcsent or extremely 
uncommon ; east of this line it is more 
or less common and met with in varying 
quantities. In the peninsula of India 
this Snipe is less abundant as a rule 
than the Common Snipe ; in the 
eastern part of the Empire the reverse 
is the case. As remarked in the account 
of the Common Snipe, the Pin-tail is 
found at Kengtung in the Shan States, 
where probably Swinhoe\s Snipe will also 
be found. 

The Pin -tail is found in summer over 
the eastern part of Asia up to the Arctic 
Cirfle, and from the Yenesei river to 
the Pacific Ocean. In winter it visits 
India, Burma, China and the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. 

The 4^in-tail arrives in India and Burma 
al)out the middle of August, and by t{je 
end of that month it is quite common. 
In November the numbers of this Snipe 
are reduced (I am speaking of Lower 
Burma), probably by the migration of 
some of the birds farther south. In 
January, owing to the drying up of 
the land, no large numbers of this Snipe 
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arc to he met with, and by February few 
]>irds are left. Sir^glc .specimens may, 
however, be shot here and there up to 
the comme?iccmen*l of May. 

Except in the matter of food and choice 
of feeding-grounds, this and the Common 
Snipe do not differ much in habits. It is 
true that the two birds are said to have 
quite distinct notes on being Hushed, and 
that the flight of the Pin-tail is said to 
be heavier and more direct than that of 
the Cornmon Snipe, but opinions on even 
these common matters of observation are 
considerably divided. Personally I have 
been unable to distinguish between the 
two species when alive. 

It is curious how, when the hot weather 
comes on in Burma, the Pin-tail Svill 
frequently found lying up in grass -far 
from any water, and on ground which is 
baked hard. At such times, I believe, 
the birds are only sleeping or resting, but 
ij is nevertheless remarkable that such 
hot, dry spots should be chosen for the 
purpose. 

Large bags of vSnipe, chiefly consisting 
of Pin-tails, are commonly made in Lower 
Burma. I'he largest number brought to 
bag, that has come to my knowledge, is 
one hundred and seven couple and a half 
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* by one gun, some lew nines norm oi 
Rangoon. In the Shan States, seventy 
one couples have been o))tained by one gun 
near Fort Steelman, and very large bags 
are sometimes made in the Kyoukse 
District in Upper Burma, where the rice- 
fields are under ('onstant irrigation during 
the dry weather. 

The late Mr. H. Seebohm observed this 
Snipe in summer, and writing in the Ih/s, 
said : — “ The first Wader which arrived at 
our winter quarters on the Arctic Circle 
was <the Pin-tailed Snipe. \V^e*shot a 
couple on the sth of June, three days after 
the ice began to break up on the great 
river. 'Fhree days later they were exceed- 
ingly common on the oases of bare grass 
whPeh the sun had been able to make in a 
few favourable situations in the midst of the 
otherwise universal desert of melting snow. 

I could easily have shot a score a day if 
I had kad cartridges to spare. 'Phey used 
to come wheeling round, uttering a loud 
and rather shrill cry (some idea of which 
may be gathered by the sound of the word 
pcezh^ long drawn out) ; then they used 
to drop down with a great whirr of wings,/ 
and with tail outspread — an operation 
which seemed so engrossing that they 
appeared seldom to discover, until they 
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were on Vhe ground, ttiat they liad chosen , 
a spot to alight wifhin twenty yards of 
a man witli a gun. It was amusing to 
see them find out, tlieir mistake. Some- 
times as soon as they caught my eye they 
would take wing and fiy quietly away ; 
but more often they would hurry off as 
first as their legs would cany them, and 
hide behind a tuft of grass or a bush. 

I never heard the Pin-tailed Snipe ‘ drum,' 
as the Common Snipe often docs, when 
wheeling round and round at a consider- 
able height in the air; nor did I ..ever 
hear the tyiklyuk so characteristic of the 
Common Snipe. I think the Pin-tailed 
Snipe is much easier to shoot than our 
bird. The flight seems to me slower and 
less zigzag,’' « 

Perhaps Mr. Seebohm was too ei?rly 
in such high northern latitudes to witness 
the peculiar habits of this Snipe at the 
[weeding season. They are thus de, scribed 
by Colonel Ihjevalsky, who refers to this 
S*.iipe under the name of G, heterocerca. 
He says : — “ It breeds in tolerable numbers 
on the Ussuri, but is still more plentiful 
y (luring migration, about the loth of April 
and in the end of August. 

‘‘In the latter half of April the birds 
choose their nesting-localities in the thinly 



• overgrown marshes, and their peculiar 
courting commences.* Rising into the air, 
similar to our G. scolopachia, and des- 
Grilling large circles alxfv^e the spot where 
the female is sitting, it suddenly dashes 
downwards with great noise (which is 
most likely produced by the tail-feathers, 
like that made by our species, and some 
what resembles the noise of a broken 
rocket). As the bird approaches the 
ground the noise increases, until it has 
got within a hundred yards, when it 
suddenly stops the sound and ^quietly 
flies on, uttering a note something like 
tiric^ tirlc^ tiric. Courtship lasts until 
the middle of June, and is mostly heard 
or seen in the mornings and evenings, 
but Occasionally in the daytime, and even 
at night in the clear weather.’’ 

1'he eggs of this Snipe have not l)een 
described, and it is doubtful if they have 
ever been taken by any naturalist. The 
extracts above quoted were written son:^ 
twenty years ago, and I believe that, 
since that time, no further light has been 
thrown on the breeding of this Snipe. 

The Pin-tail Snipe has the plumage 
so similar to 'that of the Common Snipe 
that it is unneces.sary to describe it 
separately. The points of difference 
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between the two s[xxM'es may be thus’ 
summarised : — 

Common Snipk, -The outer web of the 
first primary white ; the outer secondaries 
tipped with white to the extent of one- 
tenth of an inch, and frequently more; 
the under wing-coverts irregularly l)arred, 
and with a central patch wholly white ; 
the outer tail-feathers soft and not much 
narrower than the others ; the bill about 
2*75 length from the forehead to the 
tip. 

PiN-TAie Snipe. — 'F he outer web of the 
first primary brown like the inner ; the 
outer secondaries with very narrow’' white 
tips or none at all, never l)roader than 
the thickness of an ordinary small pin ; 
the under wing-coverts very regularly 
barred throughout, without any plain 
w^hite central patch ; the outer tail-feathers 
extremely narrow and stifl", the ontermost 
^Y^iing about one-tw^entieth of an inch 
wide near the ti[) ; the bill generally less 
than, and seldom exceeding, 2*5 in length, 
from the forehead to the tip. 

With the exception of the l)ill, the 
dimensions of the tw^o .species are much 
alike, except that the total length varies 
of course in the same way as the bill. 



♦The tail-feathers vviien complete are 
twenty-six in number. Of these eight, 
or even ten, may be termed soft and 
broad. 'Flie others ra^jidly narrow and 
become stiff, the outermost feathers re- 
sembling a stout pin. 

The l)ill of the Common Snipe, .in 
addition to being longer, is also much 
broader near the tij) and covered witli 
more numerous pits than in that of the 
Pin-tail Snipe. 

'[’he weight of the two species is much 
the same, but the Pin-tail, accorcling to 
Messrs. Hume and Marshall, is, on the 
average, a trifle lighter than the Common 
Snipe. 

Allied to the Pin-tail Snipe is Swinhoe’s 
Snipe (G. 7?iegali7)^ which extends, accord- 
ing to season, from Siberia to the Mala)' 
Archipelago, and is extremely likely to be 
met with in Burma and the Shan States. 

It differs from the Pin-tail only in tl^ 
structure of its tail, which, has twenty 
feathers instead of twenty-six. But the 
tails of Snipes are very often imperfect, 
and the process of counting the number ^ 
of feathers itf the tail tedious ; so that 
it will be sufficient for the purpose of 
discriminating the two species to notice 
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that, whereas in the Pin-tail Snipe the 
outermost tail-feather is no thicker than a 
stout pin, and those next to it of much 
the same character j in Swinhoe’s Snipe 
the outermost tail-feather is from 'i to *15 
of an inch wide, and that those next to it 
gradually increase in width till the sixth 
feather from the outside is one-cjuarter of 
an inch in width. 



131. THE JACK-SNIPE. 

Li m nocry ptes gall inula (Linn^:us). 

Primaries ].)lain. 

Tip of the first secondary quill extcnaing 
l)eyond the tips of the primary coverts 
by about oi:ie-quarter of an inch. 

Basal half of the outer web of the first 
primary whitish. 

Outer S(JCondaries with the tips of both 
webs obliquely cut to a sharp point. 

Tail-feathers of the ordinary kind, 
though rather narrow and [>ointed ; 

Jhc middle pair one-quarter of an 
inch longer than the next pair. 

1^0 longitudinal pale band on the 
crown. 

Axillaries white, slightly mottled with 
])rown, never barred. 

Sexes alike. 

Vernacular Names : It is very doubtful 

whether any native names apply specially 

to this Snip^. 

I'he Jack-Snipe is found over the whole 
peninsula of India, from the Himalayas 
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to the extreme southland also in Ceylon., 
It has not yet b.een obtained in the 
Andamans and Nicobars, and probably 
does not occur itv those islands. To the 
east, it ranges from Assam down to J*egii 
and to the latitude of Moulmein, but I 
cannot discover that it has ever been shot 
in' the Shan States. 

The Jack-Snipe is a winter visitor to 
the Indian Empire, arriving in some parts 
as early as the end of August, and it does 
not leave certain suitable localities till 
April. • 

This Snipe, in summer, is found in 
Northern Euro[)e and Asia up to, and 
within, the Arctic circle,- from the Atlantic 
to the I’acific Oceans. In winter, it 
migrates to the IJritish Isles, Centrak and 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa, Pales- 
tine, Persia, India, Burma, and China. 

ja(:k-Sni})es are irregularly distributed 
over the tanpire, and nowhere ,do they 
occur in such large numbers as the Com- 
hion and Pin-tail Snipes, except very late 
in the season, when, as recorded by 
Messrs. Hume and Marshall, they some- 
times out-number the other Snipes in 
Upper India. 

The Jack-Snipe in winter is, on the 
whole, a solitary creature, and it is seldom 
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.that any consideralMe number tf these 
birds will be shot in the course of one 
day’s shooting. In tipper Burma, where 
the Jack is fairly comn^on, six may occa- 
sionally be bagged in one day. 

This Snipe is fond of quiet spots and 
corners, where some concealment is 
afforded by bushes and grass. Althoujjh, 
like other Snipes, this bird habitually feeds 
at night, it also feeds a good deal in the 
morning and evening. Its bill is very 
sensitive, and no doubt its chief food is 
wornv>, and consequently it is fcMnd on 
ground which is moist and soft. It lies 
very close and frequently refuses to rise. 
Its flight is feebler than that of the 
Common Snipe, hut it is of the same 
zig/mg nature. It flics no great distance 
as rule, and is in the hal)it of dropping 
suddenly. After alighting, it squats, and 
is very easy to mark down. It seldom 
utters ^ note. 

1 shall now quote Mr. Booth, who, in 
his ‘‘ Rough Notes ” has some interestmg 
remarks on the Jack-Snipe.* Me says : — 

“ During the long protracted and bitter 
frost of that, terrible winter [1855], ^ was^ 
handed over, to a keeper in my father’s 
service to be initiated into the art of 
shooting Jack-Snipes — ‘ broken in,’ as the 
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old man termed it.' As the plan he 
followed was decidedly effective and, to 
thp Ixist of my knowledge, original, it may 
not be ont of place to devote a few lines 
to a description of his mode of tuition. 
A Jack-Snipe, my instructor truly argued, 
was almost invariably missed tlirough 
firing too quickly, both barrels being 
usually discharged before the bird is five- 
and-twenty yards from the muzzle of the 
gun. This error was expressly pointed 
out, and I was forced to repeat aloud ‘ One, 
two, thiee, four, five, six,’ after the Snipe 
rose on the wing, before bringing the gun 
to the shoulder. The first lesson being 
duly impressed on my mind, the anti- 
quated muzzle-loader was placed in my 
hands and {practice next attempted. . . 
It is hard on thirty years since I profited 
by these lessons ; but even now the well- 
remembered ‘One, two, three,’ etc., fre- 
quently rises to my lips when the inevitable 
Jack appears, and ill-luck invaria]:>ly 
attends the l;ird that is i)atiently waited 
for. 

“The Jack, unlike its larger relative 
the ‘ Whole ’ Snipe, is seldom wild and 
unapproachal)le. I never met with them 
gathered into flocks, flying and settling 
in company after the manner of those 
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birds. I’en or a dozen up to even forty 
or fifty may frequently he found scattered 
over a small space ; but on rising on wjng 
the company break and separate. . . . 

“The difficulty of finding and putting 
up these strange Ihrds is well known to 
all sportsmen ; without a steady dog 
accustomed to their habits, large numbers 
must invariably be passed over. Jacks 
may frequently be detected squatting on 
the moist ground, the attention usually 
being attracted by the eye or the yellow 
stripes on tire back. On one dbcasion, 
while cautiously making my way across 
a waving bog, over which my weight was 
causing the water to rise rapidly to a 
depth of three or four inches, I noticed 
thrfte floated off the short herbage and 
rualies on which they were squatted and 
swept down to my feet by tlie force of 
the current I before they attempted to take 
wing, one of the birds being carried by 
the rush of the water a distance of three 
or four yards. 'The poor little fellow 
made no attempt to swim, tlie legs being 
kept perfectly still, and the head remain- 
ing drawn back between the shoulders, 
with the beak pointed forwards, in the 
position into which they subside when 
danger approaches.” 

3T 
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Colonel Hawker gives the following 
directions regard ing^ Jack-Snipes ; — “ To 
kill yW^snipes, a pointer that will stand 
them is the great^ist possible acquisition, 
as they always lie so very close that you 
are liable to walk past them. These little 
snipes are easiest killed in a light breeze, 
or even calm weather, as in a gale of 
wind they fly more like butterflies than 
birds. Nothing teases a poking shot 
worse than jack-snipes ; but to one who 
has the knack of pitching and firing his 
gun in one motion, they are, generally 
speaking, not much worse to shoot than 
other small birds, except in boisterous 
weather. 

“The jack-snipes are the best eating 
of all the tribe. ... As with pheasants, 
the hen is the best for the table, the tack 
the prettiest bird for a present.''* 

Wolley’s account of the nidification of 
the Jack-Snipe, as quoted by Plersvitson, 
stjU continues the best, and in fact the 
only one. The eggs of this Snipe, in 
the British Museum Collection, fifteen 
in number, are all from Lapland and 
Finland, and most of thenr were taken 

♦ I do not know how Colonel Hawker dis- 
tinguished the cock from the hen of this species. 
The plumage of the two sexes is quite the same. 
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• by Wolley. He says : — “ I scarcely like 
to tell you about the ’Jack-Snipe, anything 
I can say must be so poor an expression 
of my exultation at tfie finding of this 
long-wishcd-for egg. It was on tlie 
17th of June, 1853, in the great marsh 
of Muonioniska, that I first htard 4 hc 
Jack-Snipe, though at the time I could 
not at all guess what it was ; an extra- 
ordinary sound, unlike anything I had 
ever heard before, I could not tell from 
what direction it came, and it fiUpd me 
with •a curious surprise ; my Finnish 
interpreter thought it was a Capercally, 
and at that time I could not contradict 
liim, but soon I found that it was a small 
bird gliding at a wild pace at a great 
heignt over the marsh. I know not how 
bet^r to describe the noise than by 
likening it to the cantering of a horse in 
the distance, over a hard, hollow road^;. 
it came fours, with a similar cadence, 
and like a clear yet hollow sound. Tlj^ 
same day w'C found a nest wtfiich seemed 
to be of a kind unknown to me. The 
next morning I went to Karto Uorna with 
a good strength of beaters. T kept them, 
as well as I could, in a line, — myself in 
the middle, my Swedish travelling com- 
panion on one ,side, and the Finn talker 
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on the other. Whenever a bird was put’ 
off its eggs, the man who saw it was to 
pass on the word, and the whole line 
was to stand whHst I went to examine 
the eggs and take th(im at once, or 
observe the l)carings of the spot for 
another visit, as might l)e necessary. 

had not been many hours in the 
marsh, when I saw a bird get up, and 
I marked it down. . . . The nest was 
found. ... A sight of the eggs as they 
lay untouched raised my expectations 
to the highest pitch. I went to the spot 
where I had marked the bird, put it uj) 
again, and again saw it, after a short low 
(light, drop suddenly ihto cover. Once 
more it rose a few feet from where it had 
settled. I tired ; and in a minute^ had 
in my hand a true Jack-Snipe, the- un- 
doubted parent of the nest of eggs ! . . . 
In the course of the day and night 1 
found three more nests, and eixamined 
the birds of each. . . . 

“The nej^t of the 17th, and the four of 
the iSth June, were all alike in structure, 
made loosely of little pieces of grass and 
eqiiisetum not at all woven ^together, with 
a few old leaves of the dwarf birch, 
placed in a dry sedgy or grassy spot close 
to more open swamp. ... It was not 
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* long after I heard that I ascertained 
that the remarkable hammering noise in 
the air was made by the Jack-Snipe.’" 

The eggs of the J^ck-Snipe are v^ry 
large for the size of the bird, more so 
than in the case of the other birds of this 
grouj). In colour and shape, they resemble 
the eggs of the Common Snipe. I'hey 
measure from 1*45 to 1*65111 length and 
from 1*05 to 1*13 in breadth. 

In the adult bird, the forehead and 
the crown are black, mottled with rufous. 
Therf is no central pale band d^wn the 
middle of the crown, but this latter is 
bounded on either side by a very distinct 
buff band, extcyiding from the upper 
mandible to the back of the head. A 
sho<*ter black band runs between the buff 
baijd and the eye. A broad lilack band 
connects the bill and the eye; below this 
there is a pale fulvous streak extending 
from the bill to the ear-coverts, and beluv^ 
this again another black band ends in a 
large black patch behind the car-cove*ts- 
The sides of the head, whefe not covered 
by the bands above mentioned, and the 
whole of th^ sides of the neck, are dull 
white streaked with black. The hindneck* 
and the upper part of the mantle are rufous 
grey, mottled with black and white. The 
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middle ai the back is^ black glossed with 
purple, the long feathers on the sides of 
the back black glossed with green, the 
outer webs of all Jthe feathers rich buff, 
forming two broad stripes for the whole 
length of the l:)ody. The scapulars are 
black glossed with green, margined and 
irregularly barred with rufous l)uff. The 
lower back and the rump are black, many 
of the feathers with narrow white margins. 
The upper tail -coverts and the tail-feathers 
are black with broad buff margins, and 
some of the former have the whole puter 
web Iniff. 'Fhe lesser and median upper 
wing-coverts are black, margined with 
pale rufous. The greatei; coverts and the 
primary coverts are black with whitish 
tips. 'I'he primaries are black with wiry 
narrow white tips, the base of the ouster 
web of the first dull whitish. 'Fhe outer 
secondaries are black with l>road white 
the ends of the two webs of each 
feather obliquely cut and forming a point. 
Tb^' long inner secondaries arc richly 
marked with biack and buff. 

The throat is dull white, mottled with 
brown. The foreneck, the ,, breast and 
\he sides of the body are .dull rufous, 
streaked with l)rown. The whole abdo- 
men is white, and the under tail-coverts 
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are white with l)rown shaft-strea 4 cs. The 
axillaries are white with a few brown 
mottlings, and the under wing-coverts iire 
white, very irregularly J^arred with brown. 

I^ength about Si ; wing 4^ ; tail 2 ; 
bill li. The V)iU is horn-colour, becoming 
black towards the tip ; the irides are 
brown ; the legs and toes are pale oMve- 
green. Weight up to 3 } oz., according to 
Mr. Booth j l)ut the heaviest l)ird re- 
corded by Messrs. Hume and Marshall 
cnly weighed 2| oz. The tail is com- 
posed of twelve ordinary soft fejathers, 
whicli, however, are rather narrow and 
pointed. 



‘132. THE PAINTED SNIPE. 

Rostratnia capensis (I^inn^us). 

Bill curved downwards towards the tip. 
iJill, tarsus and middle toe about equal 
in length. * 

Primaries variegated with bluish grey, 
black and buff. 

M AL^' ■ — With no white scapular feathers, 

FEMALE : — At all ages with some narrow, 
pointed, white scapular feathers, par- 
tially concealed. ^ 

Vernacular Names \~~Ohari, Nepal ; 
Kone, Kimchatta, Kol. (Singhbhoopi), 
Ba^garji, Bengal ; Tibudy Ra/i-/awa, 
Manr. (Ratnagiri) ; ]i'fail-ula7iy Tam'il ; 
RajaA'crswa/z/wa, Ceylon. 

T.OS Painted Snipe occurs in ^ every 
portion of the Indian Empire, except 
peK’iaps in some parts of the Himalayas. 
It extends, hiSwever, to Kashmir. This 
species is also found in Ceylon, but it 
|ias not yet been recorded,, from the 
Andamans or Nicobars. 

This Snipe appears to be only a rainy- 
season visitor to the drier parts of Central, 
468 
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North-western and* Northern Ifidia, but 
elsewhere it seems tg be a permanent resi- 
dent, movihg about a good deal, of course, 
in search of suitable feitding-grounds. 

In the eastern part of the Empire the 
Painted Snipe is very unequally distributed. 
Major G. Rippon, referring to Upper 
Burma, informs me that he consideft it 
more abundant there than in India, but 
in Lower Burma it is far from common, 
and south of Moulmein it appears to 
be extremely rare. It. ranges far away 
to tbe east, however, for Lieut? J. H. 
Whitehead informs me that he has obtained 
this bird at Kengtung, 

The present species is found over a large 
portion of Africa and in Madagascar. It 
haj? been observed in Asia Minor and 
Afghanistan. Thence it extends, through 
India and Burma, to China and Japan, 
the Malay peninsula and the Malayan 
islands^ as far as the Philippine grou]). 

The Painted Snipe is generally found 
on marshy ground, which is covered vflth 
abundance of grass or othl'r low cover, 
and it will seldom be seen on bare land. 
The bill oGthis Snipe is not sensitive,^ 
and is moreaver curved, so that it is not 
able to probe the soil for worms as 
ordinary Snipes do. Its food, therefore, 
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consists thiefly of irisects, and perhaps 
vegetable matter, and its flesh is very 
inferior for the table. 

tainted Snipes ^are usually found in 
couples or small groups. They are tame 
and confiding, and allow a near approach 
before rising on the wing. The flight is 
slo^V and heavy. This Snipe, as a rule, 
flies but a short distance and settles quickly. 
It is not easy to flush it a second time. 

A curious habit of this Snipe, common 
perhaps both to the male and female, 
may bo often observed at the bre<^ding 
season and also, according to Blyth, when 
the bird is surprised. It consists in the 
display of its beautiful plumage, the wings 
and tail being spread out to their full 
extent, the breast pressed to the groi^nd 
and the bill raised. , 

The late Mr. J. Wood-Mason has 
pointed out that the windpipe of the male 
this species is formed differeptly to 
that of the female, the consequence being 
thd'L the tw'O sexes utter very different 
notes. The dote of the female has been 
described as a “low, regular, hoarse, but 
^rich, purring call,^’ and again as a “ low, 
mellow, single soft note,!* frequently 
repeated. The male utters a sharp squeak 
at irregular intervals. 
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Tlie Painted Snipe* breeds A various 
periods of the year,^ according to climate 
and localtty. I cannot do better than 
quote what Mr. Hu^ie has written * on 
this subject. Pie says : “ Reviewing the 
evidence now available, I should say 
broadly that the majority bred once 
during the lieight of the rains and Aice 
during the middle of the cold season ; 
but practically in one place or another 
this species has been found breeding in 
almost every month ii^ the year ; and 
wliilg 1 have no doubt that they liUve two 
broods a year, I think it possible that, 
under favourable conditions, they may 
have more.’’ ♦ 

The nest is a pad of grass or rushes, 
some six inches in diameter, placed on 
the; ground. The eggs are four in number. 
They are generally oval in shape, some- 
times rather pointed at one end or 
pyriforpi. They have comparatively 
gloss. In colour they are buff, thickly 
blotched, spotted and streaked with dSep 
black. I'hese marks are ffec^uently con- 
fluent, and cover about half the surface of 
the egg. J"he shell-marks, which are^ 
faint and ir\distinct, are purplish grey. 
The eggs are comparatively small for the 
size of the bird and measure from i'29 
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to 1*5 in ^length, afid Vrom ‘89 to 1*05 in 
breadth. 

The male has a broad buff band extend- 
ing Vrom the foreh(^d over the middle of 
the crown to the back of the head. On 
either side of this band there is another, 
black mottled with white ; and another 
ban^ again, dark brown. The eye is 
surrounded by a buff ring, which is con- 
tinued back as a band over the ear- 
coverts. The whole hindneck is ashy 
l)rown, barred 'rith black, the feathers 
very na».'rowly tipped with white, /bhe 
mantle and back are similar, but with the 
black bars fewer in number and much 
broader, and the pale «tips more con- 
spicuous; the outer feathers of the back 
broadly margined with buff on the outer 
web. The scaxjulars are ashy bro\yn, 
blotched with black and narrowly tipped 
with whitti. d'he rump is bluish grey, 
Vvi'-red with narrow black lines and slightly 
mottled with white. The upper tail- 
coferts are bluish grey, barred with black, 
and some oV the feathers with large, 
double spots of buff. The tail-feathers 
^are bluish grey with narrow, wavy black 
bars, and broad buff bands. , The upi^er 
wing-coverts are bluish grey, but this 
colour is in many places almost obliterated 
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• by large buff spots and patches, wnicn are 
bordered ^ above by a black bar. The ^ 
primaries are bluish grey, marbled Ivith 
l)lack and white on the inner web, and 
marked with black blotches and round 
buff spots on the outer web. The outer 
secondaries are similar, but the Ijlacjk on 
the outer wel)S is confined to the base 
of the quills. The inner secondaries are 
olive-brown, much marked with black. 
The sides of the head and the throat arc 
white streaked with ^rown ; the chin 
n€&rly entirely white. The foi^jneck is 
brown, mottled with \vhite and bounded 
below by a black gorget. The lower 
surface, from the gorget to the tail, is 
pure white. The sides of the breast are 
oflve-brown, marked with black and white, 
a?id separated from the l)lack gorget by 
a white band. The axillaries are white, 
the tips of the longer ones barred with 
ashy. • The under wing-coverts are bTOf^h 
grey, l)arred with black ; the cqjitral 
feathers plain white. ^ 

The adult female differs from the male 
in the following respects : — The circle 
round the f:ye and the band over the ea?- 
coverts are tvhite. The upper wing-coverts 
and the long inner secondaries, in fact 
the whole aspect of the closed wing, is 
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olive-green, with a russet tinge, closely* 
l)arred across with black. A b.and under 
the* eye is black. The sides of the 
face, the throat, l^ie upper part of the 
foreneck and a broad collar round the 
neck are pale chestnut. The lower forc- 
nec\[ and the upper part of the mantle are 
plain black, and the patch on the sides of 
the breast are nearly uniform black. The 
chief difference, however, lies in the female 
having the outermost scapular feathers very 
narrow, pointed, kiid pure white. 

The young birds of both sexes resembiC 
the male in plumage, butthefe?nalesmaybe 
k?tow?i at all ages by the presence of some 
7vliite scapular feathers. Females in every 
phase of plumage between that of the 
male and that of the adult female are v?:ry 
common in collections. The plumage •of 
the male hardly varies at all from youth 
to old age, 

*’ ih this species the female is 'rather 
larger than the male. The length of the 
male is about^. lo ; wing about 5 ; tail 
about i|; bill about The bill and 
legs are olive-brown ; the i rides are brown. 
The bill is subject to considt^rable varia- 
tion in colour. Weight u'p to about 
6 i oz. The tail is composed of fourteen 
ordinary feathers. 
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Since the issue of Part I. of this work, 
two additional species of Pheasant have 
been observed within the limits of the 
Indian Empire. One of these is an un* 
described Silver-Pheasaart, the other is a 
w©ii*known Chinese Pheasant great 
beauty. The first I shall term — 

72 a. WICKHAM’S SILYER- 
PHEASANT. 

Gemimts wickhami^ n. sp. 

MALrB : — The mantle, back, and the visible 
portions of the closed wings black, finely, 
hnt irregularly, vermiculated and specki^ 
with pale buff ; the feathers of the rump 
and the upper tail-coverts plain bla^k, 
without vermiculations, but very broadly 
fringed with white. 

FBMALrB : — Not known. 

Vernacular Names:— Fi'/, Burmese. 

A male of this species was sent me by 
my friend Mr. P. F. Wickham, last year, 

495 
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from the Chin-riills in Burma. He 
writes : — "rhe bird, I send was shot 
at', Minken, about ten miles south of 
7^'alam, and at an elevation of about 5000 
feet ; this I should say was the limit of 
lieight to which this Pheasant extends, and 
I l]ave not seen them, or heard of them, 
in the higher thickly-wooded peaks where 
the d'ragopans live. I have shot them 
generally in nullahs where the jungle is 
thick but with Chin clearings near at 
hand. I have^s^cen them myself perch 
in tree?> when put up l)y dogs ; butiXhe}^ 
are persistent runners, although w'hen 
once put up, they fly a long way before 
settling again.’’ * 

AV’hen describing the Chin-Hills Silver- 
Pheasant in the first part of this manual, 

I expressed an opinion that that spe^fies 
would prove to be the Silver-Pheasant of 
the whole of the Chin-Hills. This, how- 
ITvCr, is not the case. We now see that 
there vs one species which inhabits the 
valley of the Chindwin river, and another 
the heights W the Chin-Hills. It will 
probably be many years before anything 
is known accurately about tht.^ distribution 
of the two species. 

Wickham’s Silver-Pheasant may be dis- 
tinguished from all other Silver- Pheasants 
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by the characters '^wch above. ^ It only 
remains to be added that the forc:head, 
crown and' crest, as well as the whole 
lower plumage, is gk)ssy black. The 
hindneck is vermicalated like the mantle, 
ddie tail-feathers are black, the middle 
j)air freckled with biilfish white on both 
webs, the others on the outer web only? 

r.ength of male al^out 24 ; wing 9-J : 
tail 11. The skin of the face is crimson. 

dlie second species be brought to 
notj^i^; is o 

61 a. lady AMHERST’S 
PHEASANT. 

( 's<>I(>phus a nihersiia^ ( 1 ^ le v d t i e a x i i< ) . 

'Ttiis fim* Pheasant is found in the 
mountains of Western China and Eastern 
Tibet, (^)iiite recently a male speeiir'-'s- 
of this s[)ecies was obtained on the Burmo- 
Chinese frontier by one of the ofheCrs 
attached to the Boundary -Delimitation 
Commission, d’his bird was forwarded 
to Mr. Rovvj^and Ward, who sent it to 
tlie Museum of Natural History ft^r inspec- 
tion, and thus it came to m>' knowledge. 
I understand that it was shot on the 
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frontier, V^ither in “the Myitkyina' or the 
Bhanio District. 

V"he male of this species is a wonderful 
creature, and requiwjs but little description. 
The crown of the head is glossy green, 
mottled with red, and the long pointed 
crest is of a bright chestnut-red. A large 
mantle or cape of broad feathers springs 
from the back of the head, under the 
crest, and covers the sides and Ixick of 
the neck. These feathers are white, 
margined with b^':ck at the ends, and the 
longer ^feathers arc quite five inclH^*:vjin 
length. The l)ack and scapulars are deep 
bronze, all the feathers with a black margin. 
The primaries are pale * brown margined 
with w'hitc : the outer secondaries black ; 
the inner secondaries and all the uf;pcr 
wing-coverts purple, d'he rump and tthe 
U|)per tail-coverts are l>uff, the bases of all 
the feathers black but more or less con 
rrfaled ; the tail-coverls are tippgd with 
orange-red. The tail-featliers vary from 
wliite to hair-brown, and are much barred 
in various vvaj^s with black. Four feathers 
of the tail-coverts on each side are much 
K lengthened and might })e mistaken for 
lateral tail-feathers. They avre tipped, for 
a distance varying from one to three inches 
with orange-red. The chest is bronze- 
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.green with crcsceni-snapea blacii tips, aiul 
the lower plumagt; is white. l.ength 
about 50 f wing rather more than 8 ;*tail 
about 36 ; tai l-feath(iM's 18 in numT^er. 
'rhe bare skin about the eye is blue. 

The femaie is a ))rowii bird, and bears 
a close general resemblance to the females 
of many other species of Pheasants. *'rhe 
tail of eighteen feathers distinguishes the 
female of this species from the Barred** 
Backed Pheasants and all others which 
have sixteen taihfeathei^i There remains 
Si^be’s Pheasant, which occurs in the 
same locality. From the female of this, the 
female Lady Amherst^s Idieasant may be 
distinguished a! once by the coarse black 
and buff cross-bars whicli cover the mantle, 
thf; back, the scapulars, the upi)er wing- 
c»verts, the inner secondaries, and the 
whole lower [)hunage exc:ei)t the middle of 
the abdomen ; and l)y the much longer tail, 
measJiring about fourteen inches. ^fPhe 
tail, as in the True Pheasants* is straight, 
})ointed, and much graduated. ^ 

Seeing that J.ady AmhersVs Pheasant has 
now been found on the Burmese frontier, 
there is no reason why the Golden Phci^- 
sant {Chrys^tlophus /)ictus) should not also 
occur within our limits. The male has 
the crest of pointed feathers, about four 
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inches m* length, 'the lower back, the 
' rin'nx> the upper tail-coverts golden- 

yellow. The mantle or cape fs orange, 
barred with black. I'he feathers of the 
upper l)ack are dark green, edged with 
black. The scapplars are crimson, and 
there is a good deal of chestnut on the 
wing^. Nearly the whole lower plumage 
is crimson. Some of the upper tail-coverts 
are lengthened and crimson. Length 
about 40 ; wing nearly 8; tail about 27. 

It will probably, be difficult to dis- 
tinguish the female Golden Pheasant 
the female Lady AmhersPs Pheasant. The 
females of both species arc much alike, but 
they are badly representeeV in the British 
Museum, and the few specimens available 
have, for the most part, been bred «in 
captivity, and may not, therefore, be quite 
the same as wild birds. If the sportsman 
should be fortunate enough to get a hen 
pli^oant of this group (with eighteep tail- 
feathers and nearly the entire plumage 
cros^-oarred with Idack and buff) he is 
recommended lo preserve the skin and 
to send it to the British Museum for 
ic^ientification. 
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, eyed, 9, 318. 

: The \Vhite-eyed, 9. 

I PoeJiards, 22. 

I — riie, 296. , 

j pttcilorhyfii ho , xlnas, 150. 

j ' Polionctta , 149, 150. 

I Potionetfa, 149. 

! albignlaris, 158. 

pcccilurhyncha, 149, 
i t50- 

1 - zonorhyncha , 148. 

Qucrqnednla ein ia, if)0. 
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JRhodonv ^^^v ca ryophyllacea, 
284. 

Rostraiuhi 'nds, 488. 
7 ’ujic.ollis^ Brania, 78. 
ru/inUt Neita, 299. 
rusticula, Scolopax, ^8. 
rufilttj ('asaria!Pg 2 . ^ 

S. 

Sari'idiorn i\' melanonota , 
103. 

ScaiipT The, 9. 

Scaup Duck, 'I’he, 337. 

- 'I'he Tufted, 348. 

Scaup Ducks, I'he, 334. 
Bcolopax rusticula, 428. 

The American. 

:? 7 <* 

Th«* ( Common, 370. 
Th(^ Eastern, 371. 

'phe Velvet, 37#. 

Scoters. The, 370. 
sciilulata, Asurcoruis, 139. 
senator, Mcryaascr, 402. 
.scrr/?vstris, A user, 76. 
SliiM-flrake, The, 7. 

TheWhite-wint^eil, 8. 
Sheld -1 )iLck,'I'he ( ommon, 
7, 8c. 

— - 'I'lm Uuddy, 7, 02. 
Sheld- Ducks, 19. 

'Phe, 79. 

Shelklrake, The, 7. 

- - I'he Ruddy, 7. 
Shoveller, 'Fhe, 8, 246. 
Shovellers, 'I'he, 170. 
Silver- Pheasan* VN'ick- 

hiim's, 4(45, • 

Smew, 'I'he. 10, 413. 


, Snipe, Swyihoe's, 475. 

I'he C’uinmon, 10. 

455. 474- 

'i'he l.)ouV)le,^467. 

The I‘'asteni ^'olitary, 

» ro. 

The Fantail, to. 

d'he (jreat, 467. 

• — 'I’he Himalayan Soli- 
tary, ro. 

'['lie Jack, i<f, 477. 

'I'he Painted, 10, 488. 

'['he Pin -tail. 10, 468, 

<74- 

4'ht. .Solitary, 10, 446. 

- — 'I'he Wood, 10, 

j<#.^iipes, I, 2. 

i Paintecii 427. 

j 4'-’4- 

'Pruc, 427. 

1 soli /aria, (ia/li uayo, 446. 

I Spatula clypcata, 246, 
squamatus, Mcryus, 388. 
sUnura, Gallinayo, 468. 
sirtperus, Chaulclasmus , 
234- 

Swan, Pewick's, 2^. 3^». 

-- 'J'lie Mute. 7; 2h. 
Swans, 19. 

'The, 2.[ 

• 'r. 

Tadocua, 79. 

% or aula, 8r. 

fadorua,^ 8i, 

tadorna , Tadorua , 8f, 
'Peal, 'Phe, 169. 

The Baikal, 8, 182. 

I’he Blue-win[;ed, 8, 

J90. 
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Teal, The Bronze-cop petl, 

8 . 

V — The Clucking, 8, 182. 

: xhe Common, 8, 172. 

'I'he Cotton, 8. 

I'he Crested, 8. , 

— I'he Larger Whist- 
ling:. 7* 

rhe Marbled, 9. 

The Oceanic, 8. 

The Whistling, 7. 

Whistling, ixi. 

W. 

Water Fowl, i, 2, 13:" 
WhistUng-'Feal, The, 7. 
The Large. 7. 


, Whooper, Tlv , 25, 35. 
'ivickhiimi , Gifinceus^ 493, 

; Wigeon, 'I'he, 8, 210. 

I Wigeons, The, 169. 
i Wood-Cock, 'I'he, lo, 428. 
I Wood-Cocks, 426. 

; W^jod-Duck, the Indian, 
8, 139 

! - - — 'I he White-winged, 8. 
! Wood-Ducks, 20. 

! The, 136. 

; Wood-Snipe, 'I'he, 10, 439. 

; 

zotiorhyncha , Polionetki, 
148. 
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